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Captain C. E, LUARD, I, S. C., 

Supennkndeni of Census Ojisratiens^ Central India, 

To 

Captain C, J. ’WINDBAM, L S, C,, 

First Assistant to the Honorable the Agent to the 

Governor^General in Central India, 
Datcd^ Central India Agencg, Indore the 24th Mag 1902, 

Sib, 

I Iiaire the ha a or to forward herewitli the report on the Census of Central 
India for 1901, for aubmiaaion to the Honorable the Agent to the GoTernor* 
General in Central India. 

The work was commenced by the late Captain A. Maclver Campbell on 
2nd June 1900, afterwards taken up by me on 26th November 1900. 

a. This is the first occasion on which the Census for Central India 
has been carried out on exactly the same lines as in British India. The same 
schedule was used in reaording the figures, and all Tables, obligatory and optional, 
have been compiled. Unfortunately the destruction of all pergana figures 
after the Ccnsuaof 1391 has, in certain cases, made comparison impossible and 
robbed the results of some of their value. 

The abstraction of the records commenced in March 1901, the report 
appearing in May 1902, or 14 months after, which compares favourably with 
the time taken on the last occasion, 

3. The report is divided into four volumes. The two first volumes, 
XIX. and XIX —A, oontaiu the letter^press of the report and the Imperial Tables, 
which give results by political charges. The third volume, XIX—B, contains 
Statistics by states, and is known as the Provincial Part. The fourth volume 
b the Administrative volume and describes the working of the Census. 

The third volume will be of most importance to Darbars. I could not 
in this volume give everything that had been recorded, as space would 
not allow of it, but 1 think that everything that is likely to be required admi¬ 
nistratively, has been included. If any information is wanted on special points 
it can always be obtained from the Tabulation Registers preserved in the 
office, I have also in this volume given some short notes on the Census of the 
more important states in each charge, and also a few subsidiary tables. Besides 
this a note on the effect of famine, and on overcrowding in the Agent 
to the Governor-Genorars Camp has been added. 

The fourth volume gives a detailed account of the carrying out fof the 
Census. Only a few copies are printed, as practically it will only concern the 
officer in charge of the nest Census. 

4, It will be noticed that no mention is mode of Gwalior State in 
any volume. As a special report has been written for that State by 
Mr, Johnstone it was not pcceesory to deal with it. 


5* The report is divided into ten Chapterg. dealing 'irith the nsual 
subjects. 1 have iQ each case begun the Chapter v^dthan introductory para¬ 
graph giving, os far as possible, a resume of the results. This will, I 
hope, be of use to those who are suSlclently interested in Central India to 
rvaiit to know sonething of the condtttotis obtaining there without being 
obliged to wade about in a sea of figures. I had hoped to have given in 
Chapter HI a full account of the special forms of worship {they can scarcely 
be caQed sects), which are met with in Bundclkhand. Unfortunately the supine-’ 
ness of a single Durbar so delayed the coUectton of the necessary information 
that I have been reluctantly obliged to abandon this scheme, and content myself 
with a brief sketch only. 

6. Chapter VUI deals with a difScult subject of which I do not profess 
to have any special knowledge. AU that is intended js to give local 
examples tllustrating, certain caste institutions which regulate inter-marriage 
and social intercourse. I had also intended, originally, to given fuller account 
of certain tribal characteristics, but when the Ethnographic Survey was saac- 
tioued 1 cut the matter out. 

A good deal of information was collected on tniseeJIaneous snbjectjj 
such 03 tattooing, curious sect marks, etc., but I found that without many 
diagrams it would be impossible to deal with it properly, and therefore 
1 have not touched on it. 

7. As to the conduct of the work I think all Darburs and Native State 
Officials may fairly be congratulated oq the carrying out of the enumeration. 

The Provisional Totals were all sent in on March 6th—^no inconsider¬ 
able Bchievemeut in a country where elaborate arrangements are often 
required to ensure rapid communication owing to the broken natnre of 
Sute areas in Central India, and the lack of telegraphs. In spite of the 
haste used in getting in resolts these totals only differed by 0'03 from 
the final results arrived at after abstraction. 

Where all have done their best it may he invidious to draw com- 
pirison, but the clearest and best written up books among the large 
iStates were those from Riwa, among the small from the Petty States of 
llhopawar. 

8. Besides the figures the Census has entailed endless queries on 
endless subjects. I can only tender ray grateful thanks to all Political 
Agents and State Officials, to whom, 1 fear, 1 have been a wearisome 
burden, for the able and ready way in which they have supported me. 
In conclusion, I must offer my special thanks to liai Sahib Kashi Pershad 
of CharkUari, who besides supplying me with numerous interesting notes 
has in truth done everything for the Bundelkhnnd Census. Also to Mr. D. F. 
Vakil of Ratlam, Khan Bahadur N. M. Khory of Dbar, Lala Kauahan Lai Su¬ 
perintendent of Naraingarh, and Rao Bahadur Karajan Rao Bhikaji, late Diwan 
of Jhabua for their admirable monographs on various subjects, which have 
done much iu adding mtereat to the pages of the report and in assisting me 
in ray endeavour to give some life to the very dry bones of Census. To Bbau 
Shastri of Indore my thanks are due for information on castes and local 
groups. 


The Gwalior Census was carried out entirely by Mr. Johnstone, who had 
this burden added to bis ordinary duties—no li^ht task. My sincerest thanks 
are due to him for tlie help he has given me, and for the way he put up with 
and adopted my methods, A pleasanter colleague to work with 1 could not 
have wished for- To Rai Sahib Pandit Dwarka Nath, his Personal Assiatant, I 
would also convey my thanks. 

For the care with which the work has been done at the head¬ 
quarter office I am deeply indebted to the untiring energy displa 3 ^ed by my 
Head Clerk Shridhar Pant, than whom I could wdsh for no better assist¬ 
ant in work of this kind, and also by Gopal Kao Khanwalfcar who did all tbe 
work of preparing subsidiary tables and tbe various calculations which were 
necessary. S. M. Chunekar, who deputed by the Indore Durbar to 
look after their portion of the Census and who has been at hcad-quartera 
throughout has done first class work and relieved the Imperial sta£Eof much 
trouble. 

It is impossible to mention by name all who have worked with me. The 
following who bad charge of Agencies, Messrs. K, M. Pusalkar, B. A-, Maneckji 
Jamshedji,iR.G. Natu, B. A., C.M. Tembe, Uttam Narayan, Diushaw Bazonji and 
Shiva Pratap deserve all praise. 1 trust that the many others tvho have worked 
with me and done good service wilt ucoept my thanks for their exertions. 

I must also thauk tbe Darbars of Dhar and Ratfam, gnd Seth Chand 
Mai of Ratlam for kindly placiog bouses at my disposal during the 
abstraction. 

9, Sir Lepei Grifiin said in regard to the Census of Central India 
in 1881 

" It must be understood that the returns of Central India are only approxi-” 
mate and only approaching the truth in that they concern areas so large and 
“ populations so varied, that the average percentage of error being the same and’^ 
” the e.'coeas in one direction counterbalancing the deficiency in the other, a rea- ” 
“sonably correct result may be assumed to have been obtained- But to accept*' 
“these figures for purposes of more miuute and precise analysis, to assume the’' 
‘‘figures supplied by the States to be data from which correct useful con-’* 
“elusions may be drawn would be altogether to mistake their oliHiacter, and if ” 
“ these conclusions purely fanciful and fictitious were incorporated with the ac*’* 
“curate reports and irrefragible deductions of the Census of British India an " 
“ element of error would be introduced which would vitiate the whole proceed- ” 
“ ings of the Census.” 

“The Census returns of Central India arc for comparative and deductive ” 
“purposes not worth the paper on which they are written.” 

I think the Census may on this occasion lay claims to greater accuracy and 
be held worthy of incorporation with those of the rest of India, und that the 
experience now gained will materially increase the accuracy of the next enU' 
meration. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sib, 

Your most obedient aerv'ant, 

C. E. LtFABD, Captaiji, 
Superintendent ofCenavs OperationSf 

Central India* 
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INTRODUCTORY. 
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L CetUrcU fndia, — Ju'ighig from experience it would appear to require 
strong measures to impress people witli tue fact that Central India is not the 
Central ProViucsa nor even a part of the [jo oi bay Presidency. 1 have been 
eo far unable to obtiiin any definite inform a ti on as to how the name of 
Central India, a translation probably of '‘Madhya Desha” or the middle 
couiitrv came to be restricted to this Agency, fhe name as used by Hindu 
Geographers apfiears to have had a much ivider signification. 

Colonel Tod appears to have first used the term in 1815 when drawing 
a map of a p irtiou of Rajputana and Malwa, “Western India xx). 

The Central India Agency was formed in 1854 when Sir R. Hamilton was 
app'jinted Agent to the Governor -General. 

The Central India Agency lies betweeii 21 and 26 -52 Latitude and 
rd'-O" and 83'-0' E, Longitude and may be said to cotielat o£ two large detached 
tracts of country, which with Jhansi as a pivot, spring outwards east and west 
into the Peninsula, reaching northwards to within some 30 miles of Agra, and 
southwards to the valley of the Karbada and the Yindhya and Satpura ranges. 
The total area is 78,772 square miles, almost equal to that of Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, Denmark, and Switzerland, combined. 

It is bounded on the north and north east by the North-TlV'est Provin¬ 
ces, on the west and smth- wsst by Raj putana, some Native States of tlie 
Bombay Presidency, and Khandeeh. The Central Provinces and the Bengal 
district of Chutia Nagpar enclose it on the ajuth and eist, while the Jhansi 
district of the North-West Provinces sepmtes the two tracts- 

2, Physicai Characteristics —The physical characteristics of a country, 
geological and climatic, are so intimatcljf connected with the means of subsist¬ 
ence of the people, which determine their distribution over its area, as well as 
with iis ethnoh gy, that I think a brief description of these cbaracterisiica will 
not be out of place here. 

We may divide Central India into three great natural divisions. The 
Highlands of the Malwa Plateau, with a mean elevation of some 1,500 feet above 
sen- level; the Low-lying comitry some 600 feet above eea-levei, comprising 
the greater part of the Eastern section of the Agency; and the Hilly-tracts 
which lie mostly to the South 

3, Gtolo^iccU ///aidin'tf.- —To take the Highlands first 

Every traveller from Bombay into Central India most have noticed tlie 
abrupt rise he makes after passing Batwaha andClioral stations on the Holkar 
State Railway. '1 bis rise takes him over the edge of the Vindbya range and 
on to the Malwa Plateau. He will, during bis journey, have been struck with 
the similarity in the appearance of the country passed through. 
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Hrcat un iukting plnir.B, Beparated by flat-topped LiUb, xrhose sides arc 
boMly terraced, with here anil there a scarp rising abore the general level: the 
flora coneigting of long grass, stunted trees, and scrub, which owing to the 
prevalence of dectdoons plants is, e:xccpt in the rains, of a uiuronu straw colour. 
Abiil-Fozl. the author o£ the Ah i^Aihari, thus describes the Platean “ the 
altnatlou of this Soobab, (of Malwa) compared with the other parts of Hindos- 
taii, is somewtiat high, and all the land is arable. Both harvests are very good. 
Wheat, poppier>, angarcane and grapes are here in high perfection. In llaealpur 
(near Mhow) the vine bears fruit twice a year. The betel leaf is very fine. 
Here are manufactared very good cloths.*’ (Gladwin). 

The foundation of this plateau is a bed of sandstone and sbales belonging 
to the A’indhyan series. This bed which stretches east and west from Sasse- 
raiu to Nimach, and north and tbuth from Agrato Hoshangabad comprises tlio 
whole of the Agency, except the northern part o£ Bnndelkhand. 

On the plateau itself the sandstones are generally overlaid by the “ Dekhan 
Trap " a blackish coloured basaltic rock of volcanic origin, the high-level table* 
land having been formed by a succession of Lava flows, tbe valleys of Central 
India being merely denudation boUows ”, carved oat by the action of rain and 
rivers. It is apparently the northern limit of what was once a vast basaltic 
pbin stretching from Guna to Belgam, “one of tbe moat gigantic out-pounnga 
of volcanic matter in the world ” (Geikic). The sandstone bed on which it rests 
is visible at a point just north of Gutia, and in a amall area round iihiisa and 
Bhopal, aa it is in these placea freed from the layer of Trap. 

Tbe Low-lying land includes ronghly that part of the Agency which lies 
to the east of the Plateau and comprises the greater part of the Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand political charges, and the country round Gwalior. The furmT 
ation save in norih Bundelkhand is sandstone of the Vindhyan series free os a 
rule from ‘Trap*. In the-north of Bundelkhand the prevailing rock is Gneiss 
(a very old formation) and Quartz, The Quartz takes the shape of long serrat¬ 
ed ridges which arc iu many places a characteristic feature of the laiiihcape- 
Trap appears here and there in intrusive “dykes ", 

The Hilly-tracts lie chiefly to the south of the Agency, where the Vindhyi, 
Satpura and Kaiinur ranges are met with- The country is rough forest and 
jungle land little used for cultivation. 

4. Soil and Crops.~The greater part of Central Lidia is covered with 
the well-knoivn “ Black Cotton soil", produced by the disintegration of the Trap 
rock. It is a very rich loamy earth, possessing an unusual power of retaining 
moisture, which makes artificial irrigation little needed. Its great fertility is 
largely due to the organic matter it contains. Opium and Millet are the prin¬ 
cipal crops grown upon it. ^ 

The ordinary “Bed soil" covers a large port of northern Bundelkhand and 
as it requirca much irrigation, tanka are a special feature in this country. * 

A word may be said regarding the “red laterite” (lateritia = a brick), 
which overlies the Trap {a many places, ns at Nimach. It is a bright red earth 
containing a large proportion of iron salts from which it gets its colour. It is 
too porous to be of much use agriculturally. 
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The crops grown in any country arc of course dependent on the soila 
met with. 

Jn Malwa on the Plateau laud there ia considerable variety of soil. 

First comes the “ Black Cotton " alrendy mentioned, known locally as 
Malctry," “ Mai," or “ ilar," It bears Opium, Cotton and Millet crops. 

Next in order of fertility comes “ Gohati" a black soil but much lighter, 
more sandy in constitution. It bears Wheat, Gram, Alsi (linseed), Juar, etc., 
without irrigation ; Sugnr-cane nud Opium with careful irrigation. 

“ Adau” common garden soil requiring irrigation. 

Common to both Lowlyiagand Billy country are “ Kharda" a light sandy 
soil often strewn with boulders, and ** Bardi” which is much akin to it. They 
bear Makka and Juar, and require irrigation. 

The Lowlying tracts also have a fertile soil called “Galat’^ which will 
bear Oats, and, when water is very plentiful, rice. 

The Hilly tracts are in moat phLcca covered with a soil called from its 
colour “ Pandhri,” a white sandy stone-strewn soil not of much uac In 
cultivation. 

The tables attached shew the crops, their senaons and the side, east or 
west of the Agency in which they are chiefly grown ; where possible area ^ 

and out-turn are given. 

In the ea-st the poor man’s crops, and therefore the most important, 
are Soman, and Kodo, while in the west Makka is the most important. 

The staple products of the east are Bnjra, Kodo, Sutki, Latera, Saman, v 6 * 6 

Barley, and Gram, of the west Bajrn, Juar, Cotton aod Opium. 

This account is not exhaustive but will give some idea of the difference 
that exists between the east and west or roughly speaking the Plateau and 
Lowlying country. 

These natural divisions o! Plateau, Low-lying land and Hilly-tracts will be 
used throughout the report in commenting ou the results. 

These divisions differ slightly from those decided oii by H. J?, the 
Viceroy. I have made this selection as I think it brings out better local, 
physical, and ethnological variations. In the imperial scheme Gwalior, by 
which Gwalior Residency is no doubt meant, and Buudelkhaud arc included in 
the Plateau, 

There is, however, a very great difference in the country. The deaernt off 
the Plateau nonr Gwalior tovvII is most marked, and the differenee in climate 
such as every traveller cannot fail to uotice when he passes from the high land 
into the district round Gwsjior. From this point the cotinfry is practically the 
&ame, and slrstchea e.ast to the end of the Agency, embracing all Bundle- 
kiiand and Bagbelkband except such portions aa I have placed under the ** Hilly 
Tracts ” division. 

Ethnologically as well as climatically the differences between the Plateau 
and the Eastern part of the Ageucy are distinct and the languages markedly so. 
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On the Platan we meet with the Us'jput rat-tfr, tainilies whose ancestry 
can be traced back for cetnunej?, with ui rlieir nnmiTOnji ofFshoote. In the 
Lowlying country we find Kajputs iigaiu hat to a large extent JJajputs w hose 
descent ia mixed and with whom the families of the PLiteau will in most 
cases have no marriage connection whatever. 

These low-1 jing tracts emhraoe part of the East Satparaa * region of iha 
ImperUl acbeme and part of the Central India Plateau (Bnndelkhand). 

The Hilly tracts are climatically very distinct fiotn the Plateau and physi* 
cally consist of rough jungle laud sparseij; inhabited. 

The races met with are fienii-civihsed tribes who often flee at the mere 
Bight of a white man, and who fiav'C as yet, in most cases, been but little affected 
even by the all pervading, all enibraclng lliudu religion of their rulers. 

My division of the Hilly tracts includes all the A' indhyas, Satpnras, and 
Kaimur ranges and thus takes in a part of the *' Central India Flateuu " and 
^ fiast Satpuras ” regions of the Imperiil sclieme. 

5, Climale. —Our data of the cllraatic factors of Central India are some- 
what scanty, but such as I have been able to get from the Meteorological De¬ 
partment are condensed in the Subsidiary Table, This shews that the Plateau 
is dlstiagiiished from the Low-lying tract by the greater equability of its mean 
temperature during the year, while Ita diurnal range is considerable Thus in 
Indore the temperature ranges through some 30" in January, while at 
Nowgong it falls through some only. In July, there is a difference of sumo 
5’ between the maximum temperature of Indore and Xowgong, These pecu¬ 
liarities of the Plateau climate have long been known as their further quotation 
from the Ain-i-Akbari shews, 

«The climate is so temperate that in the winter there is no occasion 
for warm clothmg, nor is it necessary in anmmer to cool the water with salt- 

petee. But in the four rainy mouths, the night h,;re is cold enough to render a 
quilt necessaryJ* (Gladwin), 


The great mountain range which runs across the peninsula at the soutll 
of the Agency has a marked effect on the climate. Together with the two psml- 
lel valleys of the Narbada and the Tapti this range gives the prevailing wind 

Its west to east direction, and also assists to condense and distribute much 
moisture orer Centra IfldU* 

The greeter pMt of the Agency is fed by the" eouth-west” montoon. 
There te no change of wind ee in northero Indie but the tepid euheUtntion of 

LrTT by e greet 

W of temperetare. Thi, rein-beering enrreot front the L renche. CeS 

t^rend:ETepf„t‘’‘'‘“‘‘“ 

par 

being eitueteJ near the jnnetion of the t™ 00^^13 "'TbrJ^ h ‘‘““‘''^“1 ‘ ’ 
Uter. .. a co^periton of the relative rn;iS; .£ OeX ‘ 'i 

December in Kl,each and Kotrgongahens. ’ 

their^^ru morlhlt “ri'' 

iwumul la mucii the eama as that of ti,e Plateau. 
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C. AdmtniHraiirg Bimtions—Aa c«n be sem in the SuhsidkiTr Table, the 
Central India Agency ia for adminiutmtive purposes divided into eight units, 
two classed as fieHidenclea and 6 as Agencies. For tlie purposes of the returns 
these diviftlona have been treated as if they were “DistriersMany changes in 
area have taken place since 1891, the most imiiorrant being the formation of 
the Indore Residency under a Resident, Every endeavour has been made 
to adjust the areas but tlie absence of regular surveys in most States makes the 
task almost impoasible, and the result at best only approximate. Where 
surveys have been made the result lias genemlly Iwen to reduce tlie supposed 
area, and it is probable, 1 think, that fresh rncasuremeuts will still further 
reduce the figure, States being inclined to overestIuiaTe their tcirltory. 

The Railway oren was in 1S91 distributed ac-ordliig to the magisterial 
juriadiccion. This seems to me a mistake tig it is with territorial divisions only 
that a Census is concerned, and I have,therefore,included this area in the terri¬ 
tory of the Agency in which It Is situated. The one Bricish District of Manpur, 
which lies in Central India, is induded in the BUopawar Agency, as it is admin¬ 
istered by the Political Agent there. 

1 may cull attention here to ibe fact that F have avoided nslng the word 
Agency in rererence to the dUtricte tinder Political officers as I found that 
mudi confusion arose between Political Agencies and the Central India Agency, 
I have, I lierefore, throughout tlie report useil tlie term “ Agency for the 
whole Central India Agency only, and political charge " cir “ district'' for 
the territory under Political Agents, 

A BbIEF DESCItll’TI'IS OF TEE CENSUS, 

7. Pr^i’ioMS £’rttfm«r£if iOTis.^The First record we have of an eniimemtion 
taking place In Centra] India is that of a portion of Malwa which was carried 
out by Sir John Malcolm in 1820. 

Only a small section of the country w-as dealt with, and the record was 
restricted to the number of houses and people. I have in the Provincial 
Volume compared these figures with those of later euumeratdotis. 

'The next enumeration, tlie first attempt at a systematic Census, was made 
in ISSI. 

Tins enumeratlori was done by States only, not by Political charges. A com- 
parii^ni of results with those of the last Census and that of 1891 will be found in 
the Provincial Volume. 

A uuxlilicd Echedulewas used on this ooc^ion containing only eight column b 
instead of twelve as the British India Schedule did. The British India Schedule 
was ^however,used in the case of Railways and Cantonments, 

The modified schedule recortled — 

(1) (2) (3) (^) (51 (fi) (7) (S) 

Serial Number, Name. Sex. Age. Religion. Caste. Birthplace, Occupation 

The next Census took place In 1891. 

The same raelbod was adopted as regards schedules ns in 1881. The 
oompiktiou was done at the hendciuarters of each political charge. 

8. Census of 1901 The present Census ia the first in which exactly the 
same information was coUccted as in British India, and the same Uhles prepared 
for the whole Agency, no distinction being made forRailwajs and Caotonments. 
The compilation for whole o£ Central India, except Gwalior State, was done at 
at a Central Office at Indore. 


9 :-Th= unit ot enumeration trae the Sate. 

Leg! satee nppobad their own Ceneue officer, in the rase ol smnU bates nnJ 
Estetts the Politiral offieor ippolnad e man to superrise the opera tone 

group of aocli etnall holdings. , , < . 

There was oue exception to this procedure, the Gwalior State had their 
own Census Commis-^ioner, Mr. Johnstone, who wrote a State re^rt. The 
Gwalior figures, except insofar as they form part of the to^ hgures, are, 

thcreEore9not touched on in this report, and no Gwalior btate TaUes are given 

in Vol XlX-li 


The first action of a State Census officer was to divide up his territory into 
units of oonvemeut size. 

The experience of the two previous enumerations had made matters easier. 
No trouble was met with even in enumerating the wild tribes who were dealt 
with through men whom they knew well and trusted. Generally the work was 
very well done in spite of difficulties as to agency, want of communications, 
etc,, which had to be overcome. 


The schedule on this occasion contained sixteen columns recording» 


(1) , House Number. 

(2) . Serial Number. 

(3) . Name, 

(4) . Eeligiou and Sect, 

(5) , Sex. 

(G). Married, Unmarried or Widowed, 

(7) , Age. 

(8) . Caste and Sub-caste or Race and Tribe, 

(9) . Principal occupation. 

(10) . Subsidiary occupation, 

(11) , Dependency. 

(12) . Birth-place. , 

(]3). Language and dialect used at home, 

(14) . Literacy. 

(15) . Knowledge of Engliah, if any. 

(16) , Infirmity, 

The most difficult column was No, 11. In this oolumn was entered tha 
occupation of the individual on whom the person being enumerated was de¬ 
pendent, e.g., in the case of a Khidmatgar’s child the entry in column (11) waa. 
» Khidmatgar " and meant that the child was dependent on a Kbidmatgar for 
livelihood." It was not, I must confess, easy to give any general rule by which 
an enumerator could say, especially in the case of women, when a person was 
to be considered as dependent. 1 went into the question most carefully during 
my tour and I think that the difficulty was to all intents and purposes aur- 
mounted, but the column was not an easy one to fill in correctly, and a certain 
number of wrong entries probably took place. 

I fotind that peculiar ideas existed in one district as to what should be 
entered in the Language column. This, however, I set at rest by a circular 
notice and save for a return of Sanskrit from one State the record wna correct. 
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To h^gln tlie sinaUeat nnit \h& was a group oi from SO to 

50 houBes. It was m charge of an enumerator whose duty it was to record 
■11 persons living in the houses, and to go round and check these entries on 
the night of the Census proper. 

The ♦‘Circle’* was the next unit. It oonsiated usually of 10 to 15 Blocks, 
and was in charge of a Supervisor who saw that the enumerators did their work 
properly, and understood orders. 

The nest unit was the “ Charge.” It was composed of a group of Circles, 
and was under a Superintendent, who attended to the general management of the 
Charge. The Charge was as a rule some recognised revenue or magisterial divi* 
fiion of the State such as a tahail or pergana. 

The basis of the enumeration was the '‘House,’* For Ceosns purposes 
this bad to be defined. In Central India it was laid down that every building 
having a separate main entrance leading into a street was to he given a separate 
number. Thus a two-storied house in a town with only one doorway, even if 
let in flats, would have but one number assigned to it Large buildings such as 
palaces were treated as separate blocks, while rows o£ servants quarte^^ ^were 
given one number for the row and letters to distinguish the rcx>ms thus, etc. 
House-lists were prepared giving the number of people in each house and the 
number o£ faimliesr 

10, Agensj/,—It was not generally speaking easy to obtain persons qualified 
to act as enumerators. The native Slates in Central India have not as a rule a 
revenue estabUshment from which it is possible to borrow men, and Hchools are 
not sufficiently numerous to provide youths who can read and write, in any 
quantity. In one small State only two persons sufficieutly Htcrata to have 
carried out the work could be found, one was tlie “Kamdar" the other the State 
accountant, as it was not possible to obtain their services, enumerators liad to he 
imported. This was an extreme case but similar difficulties confronted ua in 
many places, 

11, Fnliminary Stcord.^This record was written up in January and 
checked in February bo as to be ready for the final checUng made on the night 
of March 1st. 

12, The Census.—The Census proper took place on the night of March 
1st, 1901, 

On this night between the hours of 7 and 11 p. m. each enumerator went 
round the houses in his block and checked the entries, striking out persous who 
had died or gone away since the Preliminary Beoord had been taken, and enter¬ 
ing any children bom or people who had arrived, 

13, Special Casjs,—Special arrangements were made for the enumeration 

of serais, railway traioa, big fairs, fords, wandering tribes, etc. 

14, Fromsional ra/u?#,—Orders were given that the provisional totals as 
they are called, that is the totals hastily added up after the checking on March 
1st, should reach the Census Cominisaioner by March 7th, 

To do this al) the Charge Superiatendents were ordered to get their totals 
made up and telegraphed or sent in to the Poliricai Officer in charge of their 
district as soon as possible. The Political Officer then wired the total figures 
for his Agency to the Census CommisBioner direct, a copy of the telegram being 

sent to Indore. 



This involved a great deal of arrangement as Post Offices and Tele^naphs 
arc very few and far between in Central India, * ^ 

One State bad, I am informed, 40 sowar daks bringing in results from 
distant places. 

The totals were necessarily made up very rapidly, but evideutly with great 
care, as there was a difference of 1,814 only on a total of 8,000,000 or 0 02 per 

The £rst politiml dierge to complete ite tohU «, More Agency ,„d the 
*mI fi^ee for Central In^a wee sent to the Census Comniissioner on 6th Msreh. 

15. AhsO-oct,m._As soon es the State Census officer had got in aU hh 
took, they rrere sent to Indore tvhere an office had been started for ahstraetion 
tabolation. As soon as the hooka were tcoeived in the Indore office they 
uere arr^^ in «nes by perganas. States and Agencies. Every book was 
then read throngh by euammers who noted all mislnkes, corrected entries made 
m the wrong column and any other slips which it was possible to reeUfy fo „„ 
found that ffloM nustakes were made in coinmn 11. The best written up book, 
wm those Dewas, ludore. Nagod. Eiws, Sihor, Mahendangarh, the^^uor 
States of BhopswM, Chbatarpnc and Eatlam. The books were then iaened to 

hs! M .“.f r *'’* followed in this Censn, that 

has enabled the results to be arrived at so quickly, ^ ' 

“SH^s^tol^’^r by ‘be 

devised by Mr^Sr Sifo r™ “ «»=, 

bottom sbane Civil Cntirirh' top shape Sex, their 

below wiU make this clear. ^ colooTy Kcligiom The diagram 


MALE 


■■ 

- 

: ^ ' 

2 ' 3 

A1 V 


FEMALE, 



lAJ 
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Numbcri) 1, 3, 3, it will be noticed are all cut square at the topt tbi^^ 
square top denotes a *' Male*’ slip. In 4, 5, 6 tho top right band comer is cm 
off, this denotes a “ Female’* slip. There are in each o£ these sets of slipf?, 
three shapes given to the bottom of the slip^ the square bottom marking 
‘‘Married condition,'* the ^ shape Unmarried,” and the pointed shape 
Widowed,” Numbers of slips of these six kinds were cut ontin poper of 
different colours, each religion being assigned a particular shade. 
Mahomedans were given White, Hindus Yellow tBadami), Animists 
Purple, and so on. 

Packets of these slips were then given to abstractors who arranged tlicm 
in the pigeon holes of their tables (Sec picture at boginniagof Heport). 

, All the slips in a horizontal row are of one colour, all tlie slips in a vertical 
row of one shape. Thus in hole No. 1 of the top row slips of white colour and 
«<hapc No. 1. t.e., Male, Married will be found, in the hole immediatelv 
below this will be found slips of the same shape but yellow in colour, i.e.. 
for Hindus, in the hole below this is a purple slip of the same shape used for 
.Ynimists. If we follow along the top row horizontally we sliall find that all 
the slips are white, but that the slip in the second hole is of No, 2 shape, i.e., 
Male Unmarried, while that in No. 3 is of sha^n: No. 3, i.c., Widower. In No. 

4 hole is a slip of shape No. 4, i.e,. Female Mamed, and Nos. 5 and fi slips 
of shape Nos, 5 and fi, representing Females Unmarried and Widow’s, respect¬ 
ively. 

In the next row we shall find the slips repeated in the same order but 
yeUow in colour representing Hindus, while in the row below this they arc 
pnrple for Aminlsts, and so on. We will now suppose that an abstractor han 
got his table arranged and is about to set to work. He seats himself before the 
table and is given a book of schedules. He first looks through the book to see 
if the serial numbers of those enumerated are in order, if these are correct he 
proceeds to work. He then proceeds to rend the first entry in the book of 
schedules. 

We will suppose that he finds the first entry is that of a Maboniedan 
Female UiimarrieJ. 

He takes out two slips from hole No. 5 in the top row mul gets slips of 
white colour nnd shape No, 5, that is with the lop right hand corner cut 
pff denoting a Female and a A ctit out below marking the Unmarried 
condition. 

As information regarding Religion, Rex and Civil Condition are thus 
shewn by the colour and shape he has only to write in other facts recorded in 
the schedule, part of this informal on is recorded on one slip and part on another. 

He first of all w rites “ A” on one slip and “ B” on the other, and on 
both slips the number of the book of schedules and the scri;il number of i he 
person. He then takes the A” slip and on this he writes ihc information he 
finds recorded as to ; — 

1 Sects recorded in Column {4j of the schedule. 

2 Age do- do. (7) do. do. 

3 Caste, Tribe, etc., Sub- 

caste or sub* tribe* do. |8) do. do. 

4 Literacy do. (14) do, do.* ih«>i«nriK?H 

kflowo, <> Hindi, 

tUe tewnf" llte inGrmltT. j*^. 
ifpcT, blind, dei/.jaai#, 

»AQ« aa tlw B!*j b*. 


5 Knowledge of English do. (13) do. do, 

6 Infirmity recorded in do, (16) do. do.f 





30 


When n person wats illiterate & cross (4*) cases where the 

entry negative in character, a line was dravi'n (-). 

On the " li” Slip was entered 

1 Caste or tribe (not sub-division) from column (8) of the schedule. 


2 Principal occupation recorded in 

S Subsidiary „ 

4 Dependency ,, 

5 birth-place „ 

6 Dialect spoken at home 
I will gix'e a diagram o£ the instaTicc we have taken shewing how the 

written up slip appears when complete. 


*rt 

tf 

31 

Jt 


33 

II 

n 

33 

?3 


( 10 ) 

(H) 

(12) 

(lli) 


31 

33 

33 

33 

*3 


31 

33 

31 

31 
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Slips for Mahomedan tcoman :— 



SUE IS. 

1. Of Stssi FBCT. 

2. 32 Ykaus uld. 

- I A 

■ I Ko&Esni Bt Syii-DivJSTEOiB, 
4. Is IlrLl-rEftATE, 
a- I>DB5 sot KSoW 
6, Has so i.vriitiii3r. 



1 KUiDVAIXlAk 


Panjas, 



m\E la 

Af) SKFORl A SlIAit li. 

FftlKClJ-AJ; OOCUPATIOK 
t* Sh'lffilPJAbYOfXt^rATIOBI 
Is DEtf-AStnEST DH KHiD* 

■ ATtjAB. 

Ip. Wa 9 Bons IS rti.!ii (Pasjap.J 
e. Speaks UitDt?p 


top every PMSW) hvosucli slips iverc .-ritfemip. As soon m a svbofe 
W «s h„,sLed U.e a» a,„i « li” slips ™ maJe up into two p«fats noa 
Ubled » as to sh^. to n bat ftrjene or Town, Village „ .l/oJai/n and Block 

IC3 K Oiipd, wWt number of slips tbers were in the bundle, wbo abstracted 

tb^ET^i th<i date and cbeckor^si 

eheekrr''" ‘l"> 

The cbeeiing was done by two men at a time for each book, onereadae 

.bps wbtio the otber ohecked tbe entries with the boot. When cheeked the 

book luisput aside until required for sortino' 

1? Sorring nmi r„i„ta,„„._We now°‘eonte to the «.ge at which the 
^ips have tP bo sorted so as to give the information reqair^for the various 

toblra. sorting was made so as to lead on to anotbL Generally speak- 

it was a proc^55 akin to d&ajiiii^ a oack of *r } 

ra.de so as h, get the eardsl; a^TLllw 

Visor. A whole ftrynn'o « ‘r^ 

eort for all tables. To shew tlie method followed I v^dl (rive tb 

few tables os an example, ’ ® ® sorting for ^ 

The \ Ith table w.as taken first. For this tnhJt, ft.. 
slip, sorted in groaps by lteligi„„ and Sex. To do th “tlinr^ *° 
ed into heaps of the same colour and same ton " /i 

left out of consideration). Say tliere we^re'^^'(ien''r!l* 
make ten heaps two to each religion tb us fiJig'oni the sorter had to 

iiiNDtT. jaiN. si^irowpoiv 

•\^ -1 — ^ tJlIHlSTlAy. 


\ 


\ 




ASUMTST. 


I I 


\ 


\ 
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He then counse l the number of Blips in eich heap and entered the in 
ft ** Sorter's Ticket.’* 

This 18 ft fo -m which differs with each table. For the TIth Table U is as 
below:— 

Table VI—Sorter's Ticket 

^Stftey ........» 

SittU,, .... IbUgum .,.......... ....„ 

Pirgana ......^ 



Dated ... . Dalei ..... 

These tickets were found invaluable in enabling mistakes to be traced and 
checked. When all the sorters had finished their tickets they assembled ami 
made a combined ticket for the unit, front which the figures had only to be 
transferred to the actual Table. 

We will now return to the sorting. When the Vlth table U finislirf each 
man has heaps of slips before him sorted by sex and religion. 

The next table dealt with was Provincial Table B giving distribution of 
noii’ChriBtiftn religions by sect. 

He tokes np each religion heap in turn, preserving the division into nmlc 
ftnd female, and re-sorts into sect groups getting sev-eral small heaps one for 
each sect. 

He then as before adds them up and records them on a ticket. 

The sorter then recombines the sect groups into heaps of religions. 

These have now to he divided up for Table VIII which records Literacy 
by age-periods, 0-10, lO-lo, 15-20, 20 and over. The heaps were sorted first 
of all into Literate and Illiterate and the Literate heap further divided up 
into age groups and language groups of which last there were 4, Hindi, Maratbi 
Urdu, and English. This was found the quickest method as the literate of 
Central India are in a very large minority. The numbers of illiterate and of 
literate under each age-period were entered in the tickets, and combined as 
before. 

The next table dealt with was Table VII giving sUtiatics of sex by dvH 
condition and age-perioda. 
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The iLffe-pcri<x3s into which the elips had been sorted were sub-divided to 
give the smaller periods now required, 0,1, 2, 3, 4,5, and then quinquennial 
periods, sis groups being at the same time made up, one for each civil ccmditioii 
and 3 to each sex. The result may be represented thus 

Mahommedans and so on for other religionfl* 


D 

D 

O 

□ 


Males Females 

□ □ □ □ D □ □ a o 

O o' D Q a Q O D t, 

=30-35, 35-40, 40-45, 45-50, 50*oo 

□ OOD a o ° a a„55.60, 60 ...d««r 

° This wil Sxink, give a sufficiently succinct idea oE the system followed. 
The remaining tables were dealt with in the same fashion. 

* 18. Tabtdatiim: —^The next step was to write up the tables from the 

Sorter's tickets. 

Tables were first written up by perganas and then combined to give 
State and Agency totals, and finally the total for all Central India, 


19 . A brief eomparisi^n beiiceen the old system and the new dip system 

of Abstraction. 

In ISSl the Sheet System was used for Abstraction, that is one man called 
out all the entries in the book and several persons noted down the particulars 
on different sheets. lEach sheet represented a block ot village and in the 
case of certain Tables wei'C most unwieldy in size 

Four sheets were used :— 

(1) Tor SeI^ anil 

{2) For Eeli^an iitLil C^Ut 

(3) For Birth-plACHx 

(4) For Occ^imUop^ 

In 1891 tbe abstraction was conducted by pissing the book through 4 
hands each person noting certain particulars on sheets in the same way as m 
flSSl. 

^ On both these occasions a stroke or tick mark was made to represent each 
individual. 

There was no distinctive colored paper for varmns religions. 

The religions, sexes, and age-periods were printed on the sheets. 

The abstractor was very Uahle to put a stroke in the wrong place as the 
trouble of running the eye down to the correct column was great. This tended 
‘to make the poster write down the particulars in whatever column he chuse. 

Agatti in cases of re-abstract iou the whole book bad to be done afresh 
which was a waste of time and trouble. 

There was thus very great danger both of making entries in wrong places 
and of fudging to complete tbe task assigned, as re-abstraction tneaot so much 
toil and trouble. 

The system adopted in 1901 was more accurate and trustworthy and 
entailed less time and labour, while check was very simple and possible at 
several stages. 




u 


A» tht Elip color and shape dietinctly shewed reJipon, «3c, and ciril con 
oitiou there ww no chance of making miefakes in these particulara, any mis- 
teke being at once visible to the eye; and there was far less indiimuon to 
fudge as the abstractor had to write out ail the particulars on the distinctive 

eiipfl which were eventually checked by apccial men and bad work meant loss 
or jm% 

A\’hn.ev« re-abstrartion ms ceceswry .11 that tbs Poster IikI to do ™ 
to «-»me a few slip, iusteid of eopyi.g tie whole book on tbe old lystem. 

The progrese rf tbe work wee far quicker, more accurate and mom trust. 

wori ijy* 

hv t)f ■» of enumeration, ahstraciion, .nd t.bulation wss born, 

by tte States concerned m ISSl, l«»l,end 1901. Ihechargc. for.beeuperri-inw 
Biabusbraeut wece met from Imperial Fu-oda Information as to tbe ean«s2 
incurred l.y ibe Native Stetee is nut at present forthcoming, but when it arrives 
laier on mention of it will be made in the admiiustroiive volume. 

The actual Imperial eapeuditure per 1,000 of population <md per 1 000 

houses is compared below ' r j 

1901. 

Actual expenditure 61,500. 

Cost of per thousand population », 7'1 

Do. houses 36-2 

In tbb connection it is to he noted that on this occesion the‘Mrir ws. 
earnrf out enecily as in British India. Ihe full mhednle ira, used and not a 
m^ified one, while all l.bieeoptiot»l as well .a obl^atoty have been done 
Added to this aU statistics have been done on two methods, once by administi^iJve 
nn.^ .nd .g.m by atatee. -ffhen thia is taken into consideration, the incresa. 
of D-24 per cent, i., e., about 4 annas per 100 |}ersousis not excessive. 


1S91. 

4H,622e 

47 

24-7 


1881 . 

1S,S91, 

2 - 0 . 

11 -2. 
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Subsidiary Table No, L 

OF Ka I SPALL. 


Ymr, 

Flatiad^ 

LoWLtt\Q Las El 

H i ll Taxcm 

Rfiltifull 

Rainj"- 

Mfli- 

fulL 

Rainfall 

Rainy- 

IIak. 

fflU. 

nainfftll. 

Kftiny- 

liurt* 

Msx. 

fall. 


37'^3 


a-(W 


52 

530 

5£G-14 

44 

3-2A 

3 20 



47 

4 34 

437 

44-4 L 

]|[? 

5-34 

41*50 

38 




45 SM 

38 

3-53 

58-87 

55 

3 as 

ww 

3(**TO 

5« 

3-91 

' 53 so 

63 

4^90 

51-31 

58 

6-47 

1890 

3U‘9j 

44 

3-SS 

S3'70 

49 

3“34 

ao-.ji: 

48 

S-H.! 


3:^-ce 

aa 

Bl^?, 

2T-!!7 

37 

3 47 

33 39 

43 

4 £4 

mi 


4i 

4-40 

37-OE 

47 

429 

32-68 

46 

an 


z&u 

43 

4T7 

42'11 

58 

3-65 

50-89 

48 

4 39 

1899 

1993 

:23 

4-51 

31-23 

33 

4-P4 

iy*42 

27 

3-06' 

1909 *„ 1 

43'ee 

49 , 

5-71 

3504 

48 

5Jfi3 

32.93 

if) 

2S0 

... 

mn 1 

4g 

437 

37 &S 

48 

¥ 

4JI 

31-43 

45 

3a2 


Subsidiary Table No. IL 
OF Mfas Tziipebatuhr and IIumiditt. 


Mosth. 

Plateau* 

Lowltinu Lasd« 


NimacL^ 



llai. 

Min. 

Hum. 

Ha£+ 

5Ln. 

Bum. 

Max. 

Min. 

[luu. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Hum. 

NoTiemtM^ 


84-S 

f60 

58 

85^a 

6fi'l 

48 

830 

1 650 

m 

PS fi 

554 

71 


#¥¥ 

90-S 

C<*'4 

01 

733 

60-4 

54 

75 8 

49-8 

m 

75-3 

48 L 


Jatiiiary 


7n-j 

46-3 

C4 

76 9 

48-7 

50 

74-5 

49‘f, 

73 

734 

4T’4 

77 

Fiibrunry 

... 

83-i 

52-4 

53 

61-3 

62^5 

48 

79 3 

63-3 

GO 

79 4 

51^0 

87 



BUB 


U 

01-2 

GI-2 

38 

05*8 

iU'5 

39 

0P4 

B03 

48 

i^priL 

^ IK 

101 3 

708 

42 

101 2 

723 

37 

101’7 

72-7 

30 

102“8 

721 

33 

M;*y 


103-0 

7C’S 

53 

im-7 

77 0 

52 

1080 

81-0 

30 ' 

ir7-3 

8l>^7 

S5 

JiiOjQ 


0o7 

TO’O 

72 , 

38-7 

77'9 

69 

00-3 

ei-5 

53 

,100^0 

92-4 

59 

Juh- 


8E-3 

7110 

85 

880 

74-0 

62 

897 

77'8 

82 

Bf>3 

795 

32 

Ailp^]it 

4.. 

82-9 

71-4 

99 

9^0 

72-2 

S5 

8fi’2 

763 

87 

878 

77-1 


i8«ptvmbcr 


85-2 

7«>3 

87 

970 

71 4 

: 

88-3 

75-0 

81 

39-0 

703 

33 

Dvttibftf 


83'LI 

G27 

€3 

91-4 

tt3'3 

61 

SS'O 

65'8 

07 

39-0 

ei-3 

70 

Veah 


&&-8 

ci-l 

“ i 

j fi3-3 1 

e3ti 

, (8 

88-4 

ee-4 

61 1 

[ 

60-0 

66 


Subsidiary Table No- III- 

CojiPABAiivK Table. 



Col-P 

Hqr 

SBA^S!. 




Range. 

rTiim. 

M AX. 

Min. 

Rnagv. 

Bum. 

Max. 

MicL 

Rangi^ 

■ lUML 

PUlCMI --- 

814 

51 '& 

£S 6 

55 

98-4 

Tl-fl ' 

2 f ;‘3 

50 

36 1 

7i^ 

16-1 

78 

Lyinj? LamI **. 

71-9 

5 M 

36'6 

63 

93 -a 

T 4-0 

353 

41 

SB 5 

738 

U *7 

m 

DirFEninxcE ■■« 

35 

07 

2-9 

—14 

— 14 

-24 

10 

9 

— 34 

— 5-8 

— 14 

1 — 5 ! 


JANUARY. 

j lEAY. 

JULY. 


^ax. 

Min. 

Range. 

Hum. 

5 fxij[. 

Hln. 

^aj 5 .gi>. 


L^^nx. 

HIn. 

jRanj?o. 

Bum. 

rialeaa .,. 

78-0 

48 'B 

29-2 

12(1 

loss 

77 -S 

‘ i^e-i 

lnr^ 

67-6 

V3-7 

13-8 

187 

Ltiix Lying I^nR 

73 -i 

47 3 

2 fl ‘0 

149 

lOC-O 

wa 

j 251 

05 

69 '& 

ra-s 

11 -y 

JO* 

M.. 

1 

00 

3-2 

,— 29 

— 38 

-^ 3-0 

*#- 

4C' 

— 2-0 

— 48 

£8 

a 










































































































































































































SutisldiATy Table IV, 

SflEWnfC THE AOilllllSTBATIVE UnITS AND THE AREA BT NATTrBAt, DlTISlOUS, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tfis Distribution of Population* 

( 1. Intrtfduciorif sro »fniui that it will not be very easy to mnke the 

ititroductcTy paragraph of this chapter of interest to those, who are not directiy 
connected with the Administration, 1 will, however, give a resume of the 
results. 

The area under the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India is 
r8,7ri*9 square miles. To np^>reciate fiiUy what this means it is neces^ry to 
apply some well-known standard, lire area of Lnglnnd and Wales as given in 
tlie Census of 1891 ia 57,979 square miles after deducting water and foreshore 

aren, so that Central India is £ 1,000 square miles greater in extent. If we 
combine the areas of Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland and Greece 
we get a total area of 79,5if7 square miles, only some,800 square miles more. 
As re'mrds the iutttrnal distribution of this area the greatest difficulty was 
experienced. 

Surveys are unknown, save in some of the largest states, and the task 
of drawing up comparative t,abl€s lias consequently been anything but an easj 
one, and 1 ohHg»l in many coses to fall bock on by no means unimpeach¬ 
able bigba figures before I could complete my tables. 

The result is, however, the best that can be arrived at under present 
circumstances. 

Another great difficulty had to be contended with, and that was the absence 
of all pergana figures for 1891. The result was that in the case of transfers 
often neither population nor area was known, and even when the area was 
known it was impossible to say what population had been transferred with it. 

In calculating for comparison I have in every case used the most accurate 
value known for the area rt^calculating the 1S91 results where neoessary, as 
seine surveys have been made sittoc the last Census, which have altered ..be 
figure Cor the area although the actual bouadaries are the same as they were at 

that time. 

The chief changes which have token place are these— 

(1). In 1896 three pcrganiis of Bhopil were transferred to the 
Gwalior Residency juristlictlon. The abolition of the Guna 
Agency and its absorbtion into the Gwalior Residency of 
which it once formed a part. 

(2'. In 1897 seven Jagirs were transferred from Bundelkbsnd to 
Baglielkhand. 

(3) . The formation of the Indore Residency in 1899— 

To do this^ight perganas were taken from surrounding political 
charges. Six from the old Indore Agency, one from Bhopawar 
and one from Mahva. 

(4) . In June 1901, after the Census had been token the Bagod 

pergann of Dewas was transferred from the charge oE the 
Political Agent in Bhopawar to that of the First Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor General, 
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For tbe renaors given above these changes involved a great deal of work. 

I shcnld have liked to give the relative proportions of cultivated, unculti¬ 
vated and cul til ruble land, hut there are im statistics which give the iaformation 
with any certainty, so that the pressure of papulation cannot be estimated, 
not that it can really be severe in any district. 

The population of Central India is mainly rural, out of the 3,000,000 
people who compose it 7,600,000 live in villages, some 83 per cent,, that ifl of 
the total populatloD. 

The average population of a village is about two hundred persons while 
moat of the population, some 60 per cent, live in villatjea with a population of 
less than 600. The average town in Central India holds about 12,000 souls, 
hut the majority of the urban population lives in towns ooniaiiiing oves 20,000 
persons. Of these there are ten in Central Indio, so that we ses that small 
villages and large towns are preferred. 

If we consider the district figures we notice a very considerable difference 
in the political charges, Uagbelkhand is irnich the most rural in 
character having 97 per cent, of village population, while at the other extreme 
stands the Indore Residency with 52 per cent. 

Of the three Natural Divisions into which the Agency has been divided! 
up, the Hilly tracts, as is only to be expected, are the most rural in character, 
some 97 per cent, living in villages while the Lowlying and Plateau lands 
have rural populations of 91 per cent, and 82 per cent each. In density of po¬ 
pulation there is a marked difference. The Hilly tracts shew but 74 persons to 
every square mile while th^re are only three villages in every ten square miles 
of country, though even the Lowlying country, in which the villages nre more 
numerous cm only bovst of five villages per ten square miles. There is no 
great difference as to the number of people In each house, five being about the 
average. 

It will be noticed that a decrease has taken place of about 21 people per 
square mile. I am inclined to think that this figure is too high owing to the 
J891 Census returns being, as I believe, in excess of the truth, still it must be 
admitted that the last three or four bad years have affected the population 
considerably. The difference between the total population in T891 and 1901 is 
—1,690,031 or—16‘4 percent.; in urban population it 15 + 16,780 or+1’8 
per cent, and in rural—1,706,311 or—18'2 per cent. 

The figures for the sexes shew a decrease among males of 966,746 or 
17-9 percent, and among females of T2H,2S5 or 14 9 ^ler cent. Between the 
ISSl and 1901 figures there is a difference of—633,126 or—6'8 percent. The 
Ill-ban population h.as increased 32-7 per cent, and rural bns fallen 9'6 per cent. 
Bet ween the sexes we see a decrease among males of 9-3 per cent, and among 
females of 4'1 per cent. 

Thus on the 10 years 1391-1901 the males have decreased 3 per cent, 
mnre than the females, and in the 20 years 5 per cent. 

The inerMw of urban population is very marked on the 20 years while a 
slight Increase has taken place on the last IQ, 

The bad years are no doubt responsible for arresting the progress 
of towns. But within the last ten years the railway lines between 
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tJjjain and Bhopal and Ujjam and Rntlam and Godlnra, also the Bma-Guna 
and Gun a* Bn rati lines and the Gwalior Light Railways have been opened and 
Caused a considerable expansion of trade in these parts. 

DISTRIBUTION OVER AREA, 

8. Densitj/. —The mean density per square mile is 109 personsi, which ia 
ft decrease of 2l persons per square mile compared with ihe 1S91 figures. I am 
however, indiped to tliink that the 1891 figure is too high and that the actual 
fall is not quite bo great. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that as has been 
caid in ibe introductory paragraph to this chapter all that was posGible has been 
done to get as near the proper figure for the area as pussible, still the lack 
of surveys iptroduces a considerable element of doubt as regards the 
various political charges. We may, however, 1 think, fctkc the figure fur all 
Central India as correct. 

Compared with other provinces o£ India we find that the figure returned 
in 1891 by Coorg is exactly the some, while Assam returned 112 persons per 
square mile and the Native States of the Pan jab 111. 

As regards the distribution over Natural Dhislons, the Lowiving land « <. 3 
Gtands first with 172 persons per square mile. The country iu this trace is 
level and little interru|)ted by Inlla and ravines,most of it being under cnitiva* 
tion or used as grazing ground, and is consequently well popuhited. The Pla¬ 
teau comes next. In this case, aUhoiigb the soil is perhaps the most fertile in 
India, the country is to a certain extent cut up by bills and ravines and w'c ^ ^ 
find the density stands at 103 per square mile. Another factor in this instance' 
is the undoubted diminution in density which has been caused by fauiine. 

The Hilly tracts coinB last with only 74 persons per square mile. The „„ 
difference here is most marked and it is no doubt accentuated by losses in the 
famine, as the distress in the Satpura and Vindhya region was very considerhie. 

Ko Natural Divisions were treated of iu 1891 and comparison is uiifurtu- 
nately impossible. 

Before we proce&l to discuss the district figures it will not out of place 
to draw atteuiLou to the size of the dlffersat charges in the Central ludia 
Agency. 

The Inrcest politicvl charge U that of Gwalior Residency which has art 
area of 18,<t5l square miles, some 7,000 square miles larger than Belgium, 

The next largest is Bagbelkhand with an area of some 14,000 square 
milesjust about equal to the principality of Sixe-VTeirnar, while the smallest 

chanre that of Indore Agency whleh is under the First Assistant to the Agent 
to the Governor-GBiieral has an area of about 780 square miles. 

The highest density is shown by the Indore Residency which has 210*7 „ 

persons per square mile if we include Indore town. When we subtract iLls 
jwpulation the density is reduced by 61 per square tnilA 

Indore Agency comes next with a density of 134*S a considerable differ- „ ^ 

ence even if we compare it with Indore Residency after the town of Indore has 

been deducted. 

Bundelkbnml comes third with 133-8 persons and GwaTiop fourth, in this 
Oise if we deduct Lnshkar town the density is reduced by five persons only, an 

in significant difference. 
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The charge whieh sfaewa the lease density is Bhopawar with only 71 
persona per square mile. This, considering how much of the charge la com¬ 
posed of roughjwngle country but pparsely populated^ia what one would expect, 
It mny be noted that this figure is lower than that for the natural division classed 
as Hilly, the reason being that in order not to make the divisions too finicking 
a certain amount of lowijnng country had to be tukeu in with the billy and this 
has raised the Ogure for the density in this tract. 

There is one charge which shews a very low figure for which it is not 
easy to account, and that is Bhopal. 

The land in this charge is, save for a very Email strip of country in the 
south all Plateau land sirallar as to soil and general conditions to MaUva and 
yet there are 10 people leea per square mile than in the Malwa charge, 

3. Ci’hon and Rural density.— What is possible has been done to get some 
idea of the urban and rural density. I must remark, however, that the want of 
measurements which has in so many instances been a source of difficulty else* 
where is more than ever noticeabte here. I have obtained bigha figures where I 
could and used the avemge town in a few cases where even higba figures were 
not known still the results must be received with caution. The ludore Agency 
and Bhopawar figurea espicially seem unusual. 

For all Central India the urban density is 4,077 persons per square mile. 

The Lowlying Country comes first among the natural divisions with G23 
people more per square mile than the Plateau and 9fi4 more than the Hilly. 

Indore Agency comes first in urban density (there is only one town^ 
among the districts, Bun del k baud next and Malwa last, there being a differeuce 
of 25,000 persons per square mile between Malwa and Indore Agency. 

The rural density for Central India is 57 persons per square mile. The 
Lowlying country shows 157 persons, but the rough Hilly tracts only 72 
or 85 per square mile hss. 

Bundelkband stands first among the districts with 122 persons per square 
mile while Bhopawar comes last with 67 only, 

4. Faria^ihn.— The variation since 1851 shews a decrease of 21 people 
per square mile. If we compare 1881 figures we find there is a difference of 8 
people ])er square mile only. And I believe that the great difference now found 
is in part due to the 1851 returns being too high. 

No Natural Divisions were dealt with in 1891. 

It has not been possible to compare district figures with those of ISSl ns 
on that occasion the results were made out by states, such compariBon as is 
possible will be made in the Provincial Volume of this Keport, The greatest 
loss has been sustained by Malwa which has decreased by 42 persons in every 
square mile, Bhupa! coining second with a loss of 37. 

Both these ebargea suffered much in the famine and a decrease was to be 
expected, emigration and deaths from a virulent form of fever which attacked a 
population already weakened by want, having removed large numbers. 

The unfortunate deBtruction of all the records of pergana figures for 1851 
makes it impossible to discover in what portions of the charges the decrease 
was greatest, Indore Agency comes next with a loss of 32 persona per square 
mile. 
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S. decftflse of about 16 persons is sltevn by Bundelkliond anJ BogLel- 
klinnd, 1 hese two cliargOH were pr.ictically unafTected by the 18&SJ-1SJ00 famine 
thintgh they suffered vejy severely in l8M6*9r, It would appear, therefore, 
that they have nut altogether recoverctl from tViat visitation, still it is as well 
to bear in mind that there are indications of the 1S91 eaumertitioD being high, . 

Gwalior shews very liiile diniinution indeed, and on its whole area this 
charge suffered least from these famines. 

The pressure of populatioit in regard to cultivation it has been impossibla 
to deal with, as I could get no data: where, however, iti the case of certain States 
this information has been obtained the question wdli be gone iiito tn the Pro* 
rinciat Volume. 

The variation returns show a fall of 249 persons per square mile in Urban, ■ ■■ ^ 

and of 21 in Rural areas. Four districts have increased their urban population 
Indore Kosidency, Eh opal, Bhopawar, and Indore Agency, The figure In 
the case of Bhopaw'ar is so high that I doubt its accuracy. 

5, I illaijs X^isit'il/utidri , —If we consider the general distribution as 
luiiforui we litifl there are about four villages in every 10 square miles in Central 
India. It YdrieSi however, in the difTerent tracts'- 

TOWN AND VILLAGE. 

6- Lrban and Rural DSstrilnetioni — -Before considering the urban and 
rural figures it will be as well to define w hat a *^iowii” is for Census purpuses. 

The definition in the Code is as follows:— 

‘*roirn Includes-^ 


(1) itery Municipality of whatever size. 

(2) All Civil Lines not included within 3lluniclpal limits, 

(8) Every Cantonment. 

(4^ Every other Cimtiiutous o<] lection of houses permanent I v inhabit- 

, / person?, which the Provincial 

S“l>eriotenaent may decide to treat .is a town for Census pur¬ 
poses, In native States where there are no Mutiicipalides this 
definition will have to be extensively applied/* 

In Central India it was found that the only p<.ssible way of dealing with 
the question wns to lay down that places with more than 5,000 persons were 
to be returned as Towi s. 


This, however, excluded certain pliicea which by virtue of their importance 
loeifly hod a right to be considerefl towns. These liave, therefore, been classcil 
as towns though below the 5,000 standard. There are 17 of tlicrn, -4gar (station) 
and Soilana Ijcing the most important. 

The population of Ceiitml India is essentially mral as 7,600,000 peonle out 
of 8,000,000 live in vilbges. 

There are in all Ceivra! India SO towua including the 17 of under .%000 
inlmbitonte, and some 53,000 villages. ' 

The places given below are towns on this octasioo but were not eo 
in 1891; — 


Agar (Station), 
Uarwaha, 
Govindgarh 
Gwalior, 

Grnio. 

Guns (Station). 


i Khitchipur. 
Loshkar Brigade, 
R'jjgarb. 
Saiungpur. 
Umuria. 


M-iv 2 
34-Vt 9 
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The Iflrgest town ia Lashkar town of Gwalior State with a population of 
il9,000» next to which comes Indore with 86,000 am! Bhopal third with 
^'tijOOO; those are tlic only tow ns with over 50,000 inlmbitanta. 

The majority of the town^i have a population of between 5,000 and 10,000 
inhabitants. The townivard tciuieucy does not appear to be so marked as it is 
i'li British India. The reason b perhaps that there is a rule but one town of 
any consequence in most States and that ia tlie scat of the Cliief and his sur* 
rounding,, not nhvays a desirablo place for general residence. There are 
also few attracUoiis such as factories or works to draw those in search of 
occupation. 

The number of towns, if we include those which have temporarily tJlen, has 
increased alnee 1881. In the Census that year there were 53 towns, in 1891 
til ere were 69, while on this occasion there are 80, which have been so classed. 
The actual number of places, liowever ivith a population of over 5,000 b onlv 
63. The reason of this is that certain towns wliich were always towns dll their 
jMipnktion was reduced in the famine have been retained as towns, of these 
there are 16. These wish Agar ( station ) reckoned as town on this occasion 
makes up the 17 the population of which h less than 5,000. 

luting the to'vns then as 63 there has (}eeii a decrease of 6 towns since 
1891, and an increase of 10 on the 1881 figure. 

Ah regnrulsi the cl.ass of town there are on tliia occasion, as in 1881 and 1891 
only thres tewn.^ oE 50,099 and over, these are Lashbir, Indore and Hhopil' 
Of the next cli-sa that of 20,000 to 50,000 there wnere 6 in 1881, 8 in 1891, and 
7 ill 1901. The town which has fallen out thi.s year is Morar. This is due to 
Briginle being taken separately this year whereas in 1891 Morar and Brigade 
were added together. 

Among towns of 10,000 to 20,000 there were 13 in both 1881 and 1891, 
while on this occasion they Imve been augmented by 2, these being Lashkar 
Brigade and Gwalior, 

111 the 5,000 to 10,000 class there has been a considerable fall since 1881. 
There w'ere on that occasion 31 such towns, while in 1891, there were 45, now 
there are 38, ‘ * 

Taking the towns separately we find that there has been an increase of 
IK>pnktioii in 23 of them. In six of them it is trifling, Bhopal and Ratlam 
have increawjcl by almt G,000 each and Ujjaiti by 5,000, The increase in the 
case of Ratlam and of Ujjain is no doubt mainly due to their increased importance 
Kiiice the opening of the Railways between Ujjain and Ratlam and Ratlam and 
Gotlhra. It is interesting to note that of the 22 towns in which any increase 
has tuken place there aie 12 which are either under administration or have been 
so during the last ten years, or else are places like Nowgoiig or Sihor, which are 
Cantonmente cr Stations under British rule. 

T 71, Viftasje.^ln British India the village for Census purpose is 
generally the «maazah’' or revenue unit. In Central India among a hetero- 
gciioons collection of states it was found necessary to leave the decision of 
vUlage boumliries to the discretion of the native state officials, only pointjnrr 
out that small hamleta which were in uo way separate villages should not U 


returned fiepartitclj. In a few lastanceaf I am tticlined to Uiink, fraiu the atnaU- 
neod of the fi^'urcA, that, ham lets have been shewn eeparateiy, but on the whole 
the return is very accurate. The village is in moat eases a very different thing 
tn the Hilly tracts to wliut it is in tlio other ta'o NaturaJ Divisions. 

Here instead of a clufitcr of red tiled cottages, we find a small collection of 
mnd ainl wattle huts only built, perhaps during the last week, mid which will 
be at onee nLandone<l by its timid owners if they are seixed with miy fear of 
molestation or of sichness. Permanency does not distinguish tliese villages 
at any rate as regartU site though a similar collection of huts will be 
erected elsewhere, leaving the total number of occupied villages as it was. 

The average village oommunity in Central India has not changed materiallv 
from the old fashioneti stereotyped body of people including just the necessary 
classes to make it self-supplying in every economic aspect. 

The agricultural Ktimii, the Gadarin, the herdsmen, the village priest of 
iSriilinian ca-ste, the Uical lianla who supplies food and lends money, the 
t'iianiar who skins the dead animals, and the menial Balai who runs messages 
and nets as chaiitidar, form the ordinary members of a village commuiiky 
here, 

Eailwap are few in Central India and there is less expansion than has 
taken place in many parts of British India. 

There are in all 33,282 villages on this occa.sion; in 1881 tJiere were 31 , 46.7 
and in 1891,33,415, so that there 1ms been an increase Iti die number by 1,817 

over the 1881 figure and of 867 over the 1891 figure, and this in spite of 
famines. 

If wc look at the classes we see that there are more villages of under 1,000 
th.an there were in either 1881 or l89l, but fewer in the next^two cLasses. The 
varLation indeed between the 1891 and 1901 figures is consideralde, there being 
308 less in one case an<l 204 less in the other. ^ 

Far the greater number of our villages have a population of under SCO 
people, as out of the oa,000 over 30,000 are in this class, while the next largest 
group contains only 2,009. Large villages are not common. 

As regards Natural Divisions the Plateau has the largest percentage of 
villages un ier 500, the Hilly tracts coming next and the Lowlands last. 

The Plateau indeed is 30 per cent, better th«n the Lowlands and 23 per cent. 31-11-13 
better than the Hilly tracts in this. The average Lowland village is lflr<»er 
than that of the other two, having 313 people village to 202 in the Pla« „ 4 

tcau and 196 iu the Hills. 

8. Iowa and ViUap^ groups— The greater part of the urban population 
Jives in towns of over 50,000 or between 5,000 and 10,000 though the ii«^uree 
ditfer hut little in any class some 200,000 being found in each. 

In the case of rural population the preference for villages of under 500 
is marked 4,500,000 persons or some 60 per cent, of the total popuintion living « n W 
in them. Tlie next most populous group is that of villages with 500 to 1,000 
iiihabitmts but it can only boast of about 1,500,000 persons. Any one who 
has toured in Central Indni wilthave nouoed the small size of the villages. 

One fair sized bouse in which a Thakur lives surrounded by a cluster of red 
tiled mud huts half buried in creeping plants constitutes the ordinary Central 
Indian village. 
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' Among the three Nalural Divbiona we sGetliat in the Pbtenti Si per cent, 
ti—11-6 tnd in t!ie Lowlands 46 per cent, of the fiopuktion live in towne of 20,000 and 

^ over. Butin the Hilly tracts towns oE 5, 000 to 10,000 contain most, some 

76 per cent. In the Lowlands about 46 percent, live in villages of under S00» 
, 13 and 45 per cent, in those between 500 and 2,000 ; in the Plateau 76 per cent, 

live in villages under 500, and 54 per cent, do so in the Hilly tracts. In the 
district figures we find only Indore Besidenej, Gwalior, and Bhopal can boast 
of towns over 50,000, Uf the close of towns with n papula tion ot over 20,000 
Malwa has four, thrpe other charges having one each; Bundelkhand has five 
towns between 20,000 uud 10,000, and Gwalior three, the others having tiiLer 
one or two each, 

Gwalior has 10 towns of over 5000, Dbopal and Ualwa S, Bhopawar 5 
and the others 3 and 4 each. 

Gwalior has most large villages 58 in nil, 15 more than Bundelkhaiid, 
which comes next with 43. Indore Agency has least, 

Gwalior has more villages under 500 than any other charge having over 
one lakh of them, while Bagheikhand, the most rural of the eight politiL'at 
charges, comes next with nearly one lakh, Bhopal foHowiag w’ith 700,000. 

It is worth noting how predominant this class of village is. Thus Gwa¬ 
lior out of some 6,800 towns and villages has 5,S00 with under 500 inhalL 
tants, Indore Residency with 584 has 52l in this category and eo on in the 
case of the other charges. 

9, Contparafhe , —If we compare other Provinces of India we find that 
in iSOl the Panjnb British districts had an urhnn population of 1 r56 nnd 
their Naiive States 10*7 per cent. The Central Provinces and Bengal are more 
rural having only G'S per cent., and 4 8 per cent respectively living in towns. 
The Bombay Native States have 14'6 and Coorg 8*6 per cent, of urban popula- 

„ „ 4 tion, aa compared with 11 per cent, in Central India, 

The Pan jab British districts and Bengal have most of their urban popula¬ 
tion in towns of 50,000 and over, as U the case in Centrol India. The Bum- 
bay Native States and Rnjputana, however, have roost in towns of over 5,000, 
The Coorg towns are all under 5,000. 

As regards villages Rajputana and the British districts of the Panjab have 
most of their rural population in villages of 200 to 500, while tlie Panjab 
Native States, Bombay States, Coorg and Bengal have the greater part of their 
villagers living in places of under 200 people, 

10, I>igtrtbuti(m of the p€OpU over Thwa and Village.— Jo all Central 
India the average town population ia about 13,000 souls and the average vi.Lge 
{lopulatioa about 200. 

In the three Natural Divisions we find that the averoge population nf rhe 
r tr.. Plateau town is about 13,000, that of ihe Lowlying land is nearly 15,000, 

while in the Hilly tracts it is only 6,000. 

This is as rve should expect The Hilly tract figures, it must be remem¬ 
bered, are even higher than they should be as a certain amount of Pliitcrtii and 
Low Iving land is of necessity included—to prevent the subdivisions being too 
minute. 
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As regards vlllugie population the Lowly mg land comes first with 300 per- 
•ona on an a^'erage, rather higher than that for all Cantml India while the 
Plateau aud Hilly tracts have about 200, the figures for Hilly tracts being os 

before a little too high. 

If we examine the District figures we find that Indore Residency comes 
first as regards average town population. This is due, of course, to its large 
towns oE Indore, Mhow and the A,-G,-Gr.'s Camp, 31,000 being its average 
urban population, twice as many as the next highest, Indore Agency. Bbopa* 
war has the lowest figure. 

In villages Gwalior has the highest^average 289 persons while Bundel- 
khand oomes next, Bhopal shewing the lowest figure. 

There are reasons why the figures should fall thus. 

The physical nature o£ the laud, the meteorological conditiona, the classes 
of people residing on it and the adminiatration of the state all play their part 
in deterutming the average size of the village. 

Indore Agency and Molwa, all have about 200 persons per village. In 
these districts the rainfall is good and the soil extra-ordinarily fertile for the 
most part the classes decidedly agricultural aud the adnuuistratiou as a rule 
passable, 

tBundelk'haud and Baghclkhaud have about 250 persona per village, The 
country in these casee is open, fertile, and save iu when both the 

monsoon currents fail, is well supplied with raitu The people are essen¬ 
tially agricultural and though the states are not rich for the moat part, 
they are sufficiently well-to-do, while there ar€ few tow'us to attract away the 
rural population, 

Bhopawar which has an average village population of 184 suffers by eon- 
tfllning such a large proportion □£ uncultivable Hiliy laud inhabited by non- 
cultivating classes and with many small and pior states whose management 
I is necessarily not on a level with that of wealthier chiefships. 

Bhopal it is not so easy to account for. The land is all plateau, fertile, 
inhabited by the same classes as Malwa and Gwalior aud yet the difference is 
marked and is even lower than that for Bhopawar, 

11 Comparative ,—The mean village popuktion for all India in 1891 was 
363 a little more than the mean population in the Low-lying tracts of Central 
Jndia. In Panjab British diatrlcts it was 532, but in the Punjab Native States 
only 190. The Bombay States shewed 449, Bengal 399, Coorg 320, and 
Eajputana 346, 

12 Urban and Hural distribution by r^tgion and SgiS.—I propose now to 
examine the diatiihution of the people by religion and sex in towns and villages- 

(a) All rdigiona We have already seen that about H per cent, of the 
total population live in towns and 89 pet cent, in villages. 

There is no great difference in the i>ercentage of males and femaka in town 
and country. There beiog about 11 per cent, of each sex in towns and 88 per 
cent, in villages. 

The proportion oE femnics to every 100 males is 95 in villages and 92 in 
towns a difference o£3 in 100 or 311 in 10,000. 
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Little variation Is obsCTTable in the distriote. The population ia,aa a rub, 
very equally divided as regards the sexes between town and country. Indoro 
Besidency alone shews a distinct difference, there being 9 per cent, more fe¬ 
males in the urban population than in the rural. The attractions of Indore 
town for educatlooal purposes and the large male populatiouof Mhow Canton- 
nirnt raise tbe £gures. 

The figures in the lower half of Snbsidiiry table VIshow how the different 
charges share the total population, Malwn, it will be seen, contains 25 per cent, 
of the urban populaiion which is due to the number of towns it comprises not 
to their size. Of the rural population Gwalior contains 26 per cent, 

(5) Indivtdml Religtons :—To begin with the most rural. The Animists 
of course come first. Of them 09 |)er cent, live in villages leaving indeed 
actually less than 1 per cent, as toivn dwellers, Midwa claims most of 
such as live in towns there being 3,600 in this charge of whom 1,400 are 
males and 1,200 females. It is curious that the figures should be so similar 
SIS Animistic females wander little. Tlie town which has most urban 
Animists in it, chiefly Jlhils, is Katlam where there are over 800, KuhsI 
in Bhopaw'ar coming nest with 500. This last case is less noticeable as 
Kuksi is situated in tlie heart of the Bhil country whereas Ratlam is a larfo 
town aivay from jungles and on the railway. In each case the male population 
is in excess. 

The ratio of females to males among Animists is ?,200 to every 10 000 
males in towns and 10,020 in villages. This shews how little the feioalc po- 
pulation of this class are given to wandering* ^ 

The Hindus come next 90 per cent, living in villages. The largest 
Hindu community is found in the Lasbkar town of Gwalior, and the next W. 
est in Indore. The females are in defect in each case. The proportion of 
females to 10,000 males in this case is 9,164 in towns and 9,478 in vijlaffcs 
The excess is not a great one, and is, in part no doubt, due to the betler’ 
circumstances of the town people, 

Jains come third. The difference in this case is marked, only 70 per 
cent live in villages, some 20 per cent, less than the Hindu figure. This is 
aftei, all what we should expect, seeing that the Jains are a comraercml daas. 
Malwa has in its urban area most Jains, 18,000. Uatlam town containing one" 
quarter of the total mlmn population of this religion,having nearly 5,000 of 
them, while they form one-sixih of the total population of the town. Lashkar 
and Indore follow with about 2,000 each. 


There are in this case 95:> J.ain women to 1,000 men in towns, and 901 in 
villages. This preponderance is no doubt dim to the members of the communi¬ 
ty, who live in towns, being os a rule well-to-do, and possessing large establish¬ 
ments. 

The Ica^t rural of the rrlifiions in Central India is the Mahomedan, Thev 
partake tn this respect o! the invariable characteristic of foreigners wlio always 
congregate in towns. 

Some 53 percent, live in villages. Malwa has most, some 3,000 more than 
even Bhopal has, 
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In judging of buildings it was laid down tlmt where there was but one 
maiD entrance, t.e,, front door, only one number was to be nllixed, even if the 
bouse was let in flats to several families, A building with any form of parti’* 
tion wall provided there was a separate entrance to each portion, bad a miraber 
assigned to each part. Generally speaking there were as many houses” as 
front doors. Certain exceptiotiB to this rule were specially dealt with. 

While on tour I examined the numbering most carefully, especially in 
towns where diEcnlties were more like)}* to occur but 1 found practically no 
mistakes of any importance. 

In all Central India there are about 21 occupied houses to a si^unre mile. 
In 1881 there were 22 and in 1891 nearly 23. 

Among the Natural Divisions the Loivlying land sheiiva the greatest den¬ 
sity which is what we should expect from what we have seen of the village 
distribution The Plnieau shews 10 houses per square mile less and the rough 
Hilly tracts iriessthaii theLowlying land. Among districts Indore Kesidency 
and Indore A gency shew most houses per square mile while Bhopawar with i ts large 
extent of juhfile Iracts shews least. Iu each case the figures have fallen since 
1891 except in the Indore Kesidency. The greatest fall is apparent in the case 
of Bhopal where, as we saw, the general decrease in the population was very 
heavy, Malwa comes next. 

Nowhere in Central India do we find the common courtyard which figures 
so largely in parts of the Panjab districts and separate houses are the rule in 
villages and even in towns where large houses arc let in flats, most of the 
tenements are held by single families and are not ordinarily of great size. 

Tbe figures fall as one would expect them to. The Lowly ing country is 
level little interrupted by hills and ravines and there is no obstacle as a rule to 
building a village wherever you wish. The Plateau land is much more cut 
up, and the Hilly tracts are of course mostly rough jungle land. There is 
little difference in tbe class of house in the Lowlying land on the east of the 
Agency and the Plateau except that tiled roofs are perhaps mere common in 
Bundelhhand and Baghelkhand. In the Hilly tracts wafcile and mud huta 
thatched with grass or leaves are common. 

1 5. FiimiUes per house .—No record of the nntol>er of families was made pre¬ 
viously. There i« v ery little to choose between the different parts of the 
Agency as regards the numbers of families in a house, in one house one family is 
ill most invariably the rule. The rural character of Central India and the small 
size of most towns make large houses rare. 

The districts also shew but Uitle difference, Indore Agency alone shews in 
its urban area nearly two families per bouse. 

16. Persons in each Fomify.—The average family b Central India consists 
of 4*8 persons which, it will be seen, is almost the same as the figure for the 
number of persons per house. The Hilly tracts have the smallest families 
in towns but then as the members of the jungle tribes who are found in 
towns are as a rule only wandering males away from their families, this is 
what we should expect. The village population is just 5 persons per family, 
a little higher than the rural family figure for the Plateau. 

It is interesting to note that everywhere the village family is larger 



tlian the town, giving for all Central India nearly one person more per fainily 
in villages than in towns. 

It. Ars^ratjt number 0 /persons per In the wliole of Central India 

there ore on an average 5’1 persons per boose, in iSSl there were 5'5 and in 
1891, 5*3. In the three Nuiural diviaiotis we find in Plateau 4‘7 and about 
the same in the Hilly tracts, while the Lnwiying comitry shews 3*5, 

There is not much to choose between the districts. Gwalior and IS unde 1- 
khand come first with 5'6 and 5'-l, while Indore Hesldency CDines last with 4'4 
only. * 

One would have ex|>ected the big town of Indore to raise the averoge of* 
this charge. There is no great diiTerence between ISQl and this year. 

The figure for all India in 1S91 was .*>‘4. 

IS. Unoccupied houses .—Complete returns for Uaghelkhand, Bundelkhand 
and Bhopawar have been compiled. 

In Baghelkbarid there are 13 unocmpied houses to every hundred occupied, 
in Bundelkhatid about 12. Bhopawar shews 23 unoccupied to 100 occupied 
houses, a large difference. 

There is not much difference between the urban and rural figures of 
Baghelkband, but in .Bhopawar it is most marked, there being iO unoccupied 
houses to every hundred occupied In towns, but in villages 23^ famine has no 
doubt caused this desertion of bouses. Hundelkhand has a greater defect in irs 
urban figures where there arc about 2D unoccupied houses to every hundred 
occupied, while in the rural area there are 11. 

l9. The famiiy yroup in Central India —Seeing how close the connection 
IB between bouse and family, it will not be, I think, out of place to give a 
brief description of the family groups met with on the West and Hast of the 
Agency. Groups are, as a rule, of three kinds, domestic, proprietary or agri¬ 
cultural, 

(a). The domestic group,—This group common in the West, as a rule, 
consists of the father of tlic family and his sons married or unmarried, and the 
unmarried daughters. This undivided group, however, as a rule soon splits 
up through dissension. The sons thou go off with their wives, and live 
apart as far as all domestic matters are concerned, though as regards the pro¬ 
perty there is, ub a rule, no separation. In Rati am state no cultivator has 
any proprietary rights but only occupancy and consequently when any separa¬ 
tion takes place, those separating generally take up a new piece of ground, 
the father lending bullocks, etc. 

A son-in-law when his father-in-law has no other children goes to live 
with the father-in-law making hie “ Gbar-jamai’* there. 

(5)* The propriHaty group .—This group consists of a number of people 
with entirely separate domestic arrangement, who possess common rights over 
the family property. It is not met with in Malvva except among some iler- 
cantile families aud may ho said generalty not to be a group peculiar to the 
west of the Agency. 

(c). Cultivating associatiom. —Not known in Malwa. 

Among the jungle tribes of Malwa the customs arc different. Bhihilfta 
live entirely separate, nod sons, except the youngest, cannot inherit the father’s 
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e^Uite. Tifc joutigcr sou never leaves his futlier; but others do so on raarringe. 
i y informant finds this system of separation immediately after marriage a 
good one, as it gives “domestio pleasures far superior to those of other Hindu 
castes ’ by giving fewer chances for dissension. 

Bhils act similarly, except Naiks who are the only section of the 
Blnl community who have any proprietary rights. This is due to their being 
in state employ in Bar want where they act as policemen. The income from 
this and the Sukadi (Grants of grain) which they get from cultivutora keep, 
mg them together. They Jive in separate honees but have a common gninary 
Ihe average family of this kind consists of 22 people. 

Riwa gives a very similar account of the family in the East of the agency. 
The memliers of a family live together as long as they can but dissension soon 
, breaks it up, TJie causes of dissension ore, my informant says, jeatonsj, greater 
earning on the part of some member of the family or bad behaviour. This 
leads to separation for domesiic purposes for family Beelutr as it is called 
exemplifyingthecommonsaying Desa DeaChal, KnlaJCul Beohar as every 
country has its own customs, so has every faraUy its own domestic ways. 

The earnings of the individual members are usually collected at the chief 
member’s house, members being allowed to live wherever they like. 

Caitivating (xssociatton -An association much the same as that met with 

m the Paujab and called there Zana, is found in Bundelkhaud but it has no 
special name. 

There are two other forms pccnliar to this country. Adhia Batia-a 
family or an individual possessing land but no materials. He takes a partner 
who can supply these requisites. The produce is divided half and halt The 
partner has no rigfit over the land but only over the share of produce. 

Ji Kata :^A. man possessing land only, gets one who has bullocks to 
co-operate in cultivating. The land is cultivated, taxes are paid and the re 
mamder divided equally. The partner has a claim on the land in this cose. 

Generally we may say that for domestic purposes families in Central Lidia 
split up into separate house*holds which accounts fot the distribution 
noticed of one family, one house. 
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SQbsidiay Table II. 

Dislrlbution oftfie Population. hetKcen Towm and ViUaffes. 
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Anil 

Nniural Div^Hina. . 


A renij^ 
p^piittiiim p£r 

Ikptihiimt Uvim 

in 

iti TifiJftt* q/ 

f}f Rami 

pnpuLiiiun m nY/tijCJ n/ 



Tuw:i. 

1 VillAgD. 

ToHrm 

— 


20,ni>T 
' anil 
ov,.r. 

10,0(X) 
J lo 
20,OW 

i| 6,000 

1 10,000 

Cfiikr 

5,003 

O^cr 

5,0W. 

2,000 

in 

UfSXJO. 

i 600 

to 

'3,000 

Cniler 

SOQ. 


1 


<P 

i ^ 

1 • 

A 

■ 

0 ! 

■ 

7 

s 

SI 

10 

11 

L2 

IS 

14 

Gii'islior HcsfiJcncy 

P+-P 

12,200 


10 

Oil 

1 

4ii 

22 

H 

0 

lit 

1 

s 

50 

'■’1 


IndcTv Rsi^iilcney 



257 

4S 


SKI 

8 

1 : 

» 1 p 

2 

*■■■ 

10 


00 


BigticlkbHdJ Agency 

W 

io,g:!o 


S 

1? 1 

47 

■ 

40 

7 


4 

32 

'0'A 1 


BIiLipA] Agency *.* 

mmm 

llp027 

ITS 

: 12 

£S 


14 

SZ 

5 

p * p 



70 


PlmpiiWNir Agency 

W*^> 

aS40 

1£1 

! 0 

P4 

*- 

OTp 

05 

m** j 

pp p 

11 

24 

G5 


Biiadolkliiirul Agency 

P-FP 

10,021 


: s 

02 


€5 

lU 

4 

ppp 

10 

ti 



Indura Agency 


mm 

LIO 

15 



ion 

... 

p-e^ 

p-i.- 

S? 

23 , 

as 


IlnU'A Agency 


ii,a70 


21 


Cs> 

11 

25 

li 


0 

23 



Total CentTid India 

PriF 

l *? 410' 


11 

so 

47 

£1 


1^ 

# 

... 1 

7 

S3 

eo 


i'tuiiiyiii 

##- 1 

12.427 
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IB 

S2 

01 I 

15 j 

24 

111 

p p'" 


m 

70 


Ircwlyiog 

A.. 

I4,SC4 

SIS 

& 

7-3 

40 

sa ; 

IS 

0 

ppp 

0 

45 

40 


iliUyiTfQcl''* 
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SfS 

3 

r*? 1 

-1 
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SubsEHiary Table III. 

IIoMse^room. 


Aoeycr 


Avek^gb SuiiSBn or rEaso:f 3 pbk novGE, 


OR 

Natural DiTisiorr. 

1901 


toLd. 

CibAitlfliiFaSr 

1 

2 

£ 

^ 1 

Anfn<‘if : — 

Gwfiliar Ue^idejicy 

5’6 

4-2 

53 

Indurfl Re^iJ-enej 

4‘4 

4 5 

4‘2 1 

Bzigliv1kbai]i! Agency 

50 

4-7 

5 0 

BiiOpp{ Agency 

4*8 

49 

4-S ’ 

Blioj^war Agency 

51 

45 

3 2 
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i5-4 

4 8 

5*4 
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l‘C 

1 

45 

4 3 

lldwa . 

4'ii 

4-7; 

[ 

'44 

-otH Csatral Ifiaia 

51 

46 

51 

Ni^lursl DhU^on r — 



1 

1 

teats 

4- i^ww 

4-7 1 

4-7 , 

* 7 ! 

Lowljiag traelj 1 

5'5 

•I'5 I 

57 

H ilJy Tfflcts 

5*1 

4 4 

5-2 1 


ISIH 


ISSl 


59 

50 

53 

50 

50 

5-2 

j'3 

>0 

52 
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•I-a 
40 

4 3 
4T 


Atboaob NiruSKR OP HOU£Ea 
PKn SQUAILS MrxD. 


9 


10 


5-4 


43 


1 .. 


5 0 
53 


55 


1901 

1891 

1861 

d'L'iitJ 

, Vvlm* 

niipii’ 

Tw!d, 

Urtjiau. 

Rural 

Total 

CrUai 

ilRanl 

11 

1 

13 

' 14 

15 

IG 

1 17 

IB 

' 19 
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664 7 

16‘8 

32 0 

94 m 
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* > ■. 

■>#» 

47 6 

2351-1 

36 S 

45 3 


... 

1 



215 

1CS5-2 1 

29 7 

23*4 

204S-2 

S2-T 

**, 

!*■** 

*44 

20-3 

863 5 

18-11 

25'ii 

”■ 
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IF« ■ 
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2569C 
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18*1 

5656'7 

17*1 



4«» 

24-7 

524a-2 

22-5 

2S'5 

6102-1 

359 



444 

29-5 

64094 

23fi 

31*5 

mmm 

... ‘ 



■-« ■ 

23 0 

651*7 

191 

30 J 

11825 

35 4 


- F* 


SI 5 

SS&5 

1S9 

24 9 

910-6 

32 4 

23 3 

.A. 


21’G 

8101 

180 

■ i--i 


■ »i 

■ 1 A 


»HP 

Sl'l 

1P20 7 

27 6 ' 



■ 

■ ■ ■ 

■ mr 


14‘T 

836 0 

141 



** + 

* V V 




AoEscr. 


loiTii, 


2 


Gwalior UtLilutiaey 


l« 

1* 


laiiom RrsiiVntj 
D[|CIC4uk 


fj- 


M 4 I iva. 


Tomj latioh* 


mi 


lyot 


^ai'ahm 

J^arvrat 

Bltifigadi 

('IiEtTideri 

GauUmpara 

Uin?liLetfl 

Berasfa 

R-hliawnr 

Nadi^aoa 

Dlianrtira 

% 

Pi ro w a 

Tiirpua 

Mrtnasa 

Muntla^ral 

Sfiiiantt 

Ssiiiul 


(OccruA^fl,) 


Heiba^ee* 


Total Pct^tTea of tho > 

l6 iotfayad Townfl J" 


7,133 

0,130 

C,15S 

5,073 

5,019 

5,142 

5.437 

5,0iS 

5,078 

C.C^G 

5,fi27 

5,C::7 

5.130 

5.t2<i 


5,113 


5,me 

63 SIS 


4,983 

4,929 

4,797 

4,093 

3,103 

3,TS5 

4,27U 

4,352 

4,443 

4,639 

4,771 

4,490 

4.530 

4,954 

4,255 

3,655 

7&12D 


2,143 

1,261 

1,361 

930 

1,946 

1.657 

1,161 

666 

635 

1,967 

356 

1,137 

541 

166 

S5tf 

1,411 
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Subsidiaiy Table TL 

AhUract thnting Urban aad iZrird^ Uapulaliont i>f r«iifrdl India inWOl* 




Toiai Foitflftiiun* 

Urban 

Rural J^&pulatimt, 



Ben^tui. 

Miilcfl. 

FcmcJi.'S, 

PcfKWil. 

IhUlc^ 

F«miii€£i. 

Pc'rsoruL 

UlJcL 

Fimiiei^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

t 

10 

/ 1 GwfltlOf BftsiilaTicsr^ 

3,197,013 

1,100,S4S 

J,037;30f 

mri7 

110,70) 

103357 

1,800305 

11>15,4SS 

023,*] 0 

3 luihtt^ Bcpiilcflcy 

235,JUKI 

150,533 

135,372 

i3a,ii4i; 

75«:j2 


118,0.19 

75,301 

7^648 

S Bai^helkhand 

Atffmy.,,. 

1,551,021. 

771,301 

783723 

33,131 

27,082 

50,060 

1,501.873 

744.219 

rfi-,(S5Ji 

4 E]!L>pEll 

1# **** 

1,207.520 

ail.704 

025,821 

' 155,111 

70,210 

7G,j0,i 

1,U5,Q33 

562,458 

540,627 

5 BLgpaWiiT 

r *" 

7E3.S08 

3V7,32l 

385,-137 

«),?31 

25,101 

21,530 I 

735,577 

371,020 

350,657 

€ Burididkli^Liiii 

If **■ 

l,30S,3ilO 

07(,2SS 

037.041 

100,212 , 

51,100 

31,713 , 

1.502,m 

011^816 

035,208 

T In joriTr X 

li 

IOl,77& 

53,193 


15,153 

7.DU 

7,480 ' 

80,375 

45,070 

48,707 


n 

l,13C,8Ctl 

322,KJ8 

553iSK( 

213,217 

12^1850 

118,350 

:e03,331 

, 458,000 

435,554 


3rot&i -+■• 

3.02,S7S1 

4,42a70O 

4,190,001 

681.3 IS 

6iOpm 

1 

47O,0M 

7,647.403 

3,017, 

3,72t,033 

] GwaJIor Uesidtsccy 

l-l ■ 

-PP 

4-14 

1 

10-10 

1 

[ 1010 
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800 

mo 

SO^ 

3 TiiiiIqe^ ft ■-■I- 


ilBifc 

4 P4 

470 ^ 

' 50i> 

456 

SO-1 

60^0 

5 VI 

a fin^hdhhand 


... 

PP# 

»■ ■ 

34 

3-5 

as 
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20-5 

GO? 

4 Bhopul 

if •** 1 

Amm 

P-P 4 

PPP 

123 

12 4 

12-2 

87-7 

870 

37 8 

5 HhfijKiwa'^ 

u *■'■' 

TT 

»■ 1 

P4I 

4B 4 

04 

m 

04 

03‘3 

034 

93 6 

Q Biiadi^khAncI 

H 

— 

■ PP 

1 ■ 4 

3-1 

81 

31 

Ol-O 

219 

919 

7 ^Hdclftr^ A* 

Tl 



1.# 

Hi 

14-S 

MG 

85-3 

362 

85 1 

S Malwm 

TT 


■ II 
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i 
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21 g 

rso 

78 6 ' 

788 


Total ..p 
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114 i 
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£3 0 

SS'® 

oaa 

1 Owaliwriefiyencj' ♦*- 

35 a 

30 S 

215 

225 
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22 1 

23 7 

27'e 

. ^217 

2 IniJore „ 

3-3 

34 

32 

110 

147 

131 

20 


21> 

3 BagUofi^liaiid 

Agicntj- 


17^3 

1ST 

5-4 

fl 

53 

55 

ID’6 

1D<S 


4 Bhoptiil 

If *■'" 

147 

110 

IBy 

153 

166 

102 

11 5 

U3 

MS 

5 Bhopaii'BT 

11 

91 

9U 

3-2 

61 

00 

511 


OS 

07 

6 Qunilelklifttid 

ft 

15-3 

15 2 


lO-S : 

10-7 1 

IBO 

16-7 

I5t 

168 

1 7 Indortr 

IT 

12 

I'5 

12 

1'5 

10 

1 

10 

1-2 

1-2 

13 

S MMwa 

n *■» 

1 1X2 
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Subsidiary Table ^'11 

Proportimi of Sexes 


All KdigloQt. 






1 Ur^H. 

Eurtd 

i^reporttan ^ 

p*~r 

£«ria] 

till. 


AoEsrcT. 


1 Total. 

1 

feilULloa. 

Total- 

llakp- 


TtrtJiI. 

rrUan. , 

liundL 

^ 1 

- 


<1 ' 


Cl 

7 

8 1 

y 1 

111 

11 

1 

Qwmli€r fii3«yciic|’ ... 


22a,717 

] 16,760 


1,866,855 

1,043,485 

92B,410 

8,958 

8,933 

8,81# 


lodurc 

n *** 


lae.Qii) 

7A,232 

01,714 

148,055 

75,301 

T3,05S 

8,993 

8,208 

?.7a 

3 

Agtncj 

»p+ 


!J7,0Ba j 

20,(ICO 

1^01,871 

744,219 

7^7,m 

10,161 j 

0,626 ! 

, 10,1SI 

4 


H 

■ ■ ■ 

1&M41 

73.216 

76,135 

1413,085 

663,468 1 

54 £*,027 

9,753 

9,615 1 

i &,772 

S 

Bhopawar 

?? 

p- ■ 


23,4111 

W.S31I 

733,577 

371,930 

^60.b57 

fl,7ce 

1 9,801- 

0,004 

€ 

Bundelkbii&d „ 

■ p-i- 

10G,il3 

fi4,4Cy 

61.743 

1.3(12,114 

616^16 

585^0$ 

8,4f» 

P,CCC» 

9,1S9 

•Wh 

i 


It 

p» ■ 

16,4W3 

7,314 

7,463 

80,376 

45,679 

V 

43J9T 

9,387 

9,463 

0,500 

» 


n 

¥ ■ ■ 

1 243,217 

134,668 

1 

803,584 

40§,O0O 

435,531 

9,602 

9,608 



1 Cestral ladiu 

9S1,S18 

610,883 

470,368 

7.647,463 

3,817,318 

3,729,6^14 

8,463' 

, 8,203 

9,aw» 


PerwntA^e 

lion 

em Total 

ru|>uiu- 

Mm w 

11-4 
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ll'S 

88‘6 

68-6 

1 88’8 ^ 
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Subsidiary TaUa vril 


Proportion of 




C^VAfin. 

Iltiral. 

rl//dT^4« lO-.XIOII 

Seriikl 

Ko, 

.(AoE a CT" 

Total 

1 Utl«. 

Ftiiide»^ 

Total. 

Malm, j 

' + 

lotliL 

Urbiij, 

BiuaJ^ 

1 

! 4 

•H> 

i 

mt 

I» 

4 

h 

1 y 


U 

J 


187,aOiS 


7,868 

1.715,733 

; 907,930 

807,812 

8,898 

8,873 

8,897 


Indcire 

99,642 

52^030 

43,912 

132,319 

66,724 

6£>,435 

9,167 

8.342 

0,811 

3 

Bft'_dfdEihnfi£l 

41,039 

^,070 

20,054 

1,162,878 

679,003 

663,786 

10,068 

9,530 

l,0C8l 

4 

1^ --- 

88,711 

45jl5:> 

43,256 

907,314 

4C0.461 

446,893 

9,680 

9,618 

8.7J 

£ 

iUpcipKWiir tf *<« 1 

30,586 

1 10p507 

18,039 

326,5S& 

&S,20£ 

194,303 

8,628 

9,710 

9,6U 

0 

HimddklinEid ,, 

86,082 

I3p972 

41,510 . 

1,140,038 

685,778 

' 654,880 

9,476 

9,527 

9,302 

7 

Iiubrt ft 

11,251 


5,489 

79,398 

40,440 

36,068 

9,G2Q 

9,526* 

8,684 

I 

6 

4 

t5l,r(.7 

70,034 

74,873 

767,£S5 

---2.-- 

895,785 

874.614 

9,608 

9,874' 

9,632 

1 

1 

Central rntila 

631,336 1 


356,784 1' 

6,301,113 

3,336,893 

3,066,730 . 

1 « 

1 

0,164 

0,478 

t 

t 

1 

rcrcpjifTi*^ nn Xitiil plTttl l 

88 

¥ 

0-0 i 

0*6 1 

80^ 

90*1 
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Subsidiary Table IX. 

Proportion of Sexes, 




tV&fljf. 

ItnraL 

Fem&ltM jMtp lUfCm 

AfaU4. 

Sediil 

Ko. 

Agikct, 

* Tolml. 

1 11 tin. 

Ffimalef 

Totil. 

Mtlei. 

Fenules. ' 

Total. 

Urban. 

EnnL 

1 

[ ® 


4 


0 



” Q 

m ' 

11 

1 

1 

GwaJior Emi Jency 4 ^. 

6,127 


2,967 

24,002 

12,742 

n,2m 

3,on 

9,3S9 

8,633 

s 


3,127 

1,734 

i,m 

3,b72 

8S2 

r»5 

8,353 

8,033 

8,802 


Engbelkhini] Ageocy 

m 

216 

m 

207 

135 

113 

8,679 

R,333 

9,161 

i 

Obr|Mil 

3,m 

1,600 

i,m 

7,732 

J,S«6 

3,706 

9,637 

OiiSl 

9,493 


Bbo|uw«r „ 

1.434 

m 

701 

10.132 

5,505 

4,957 

9022 

9.663 

8,990 

G 1 

Bnndelkhund ^ 

i,O03 

S07 

4^6 

11,304 

6.612 

5,565 

0.35S 

9,783 

9,859 

7 

InilarQ 

390 

200 

ISI 

Ml? 

602, 

565 

aG61 

6,660 

8,66L 

K 


IS,490 

0,S4l 

9,149 

23,272 

11,5081 

10,364 

ai83 

9.786 

1 

1 

8,703 


Central India ... 

34,ioa 

17,500 

16,605 

78,333 

41.46;^ 

37.371 

9,13 

e5Z 

9.C13 , 


on lilt lioLfi] populiilioii 1 

of J4iki:> 

305 

29 7 

1 

sxys 

60 3 

70 3 

602 
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Subsidiary Table X. 

Proportion of Sexes, MasaTraans, 





Urbtin^ 


Mal^s 

8eral 

Ko. 1 

AorscT* 


T«ti<1. 

1 Mnlrw 

FoifinTf*#, 

T^fnl. 

Fltp^ 

1 F^tumTp**, 

TntuT. 

VrhAn. 

EtirnL 

I 

If 


4 

5 

ri 

7 

d 

g 

m * 

11 

] 

G wallor Tl^jslilji'ncy .» 


46,100 

44,1^ 

21,902 

57,330 

31,251 

28,079 

8,658 

9.050 . 

8,3«« 


Iddurg ft 

mm* 

31,663 

16|759 

14,604 

9,918 

6,061 

4.76? 

8,878 

8.653 

9.30® 

3 

Engl iclkb □fid Agency 

... 

9,597 

4,^40 

4,857 

20,063 

16,3S0 

14,572 

9,656 

10,247 

9,«79 

4 

Blidp«l ft 

m mm 

62,096 

] 

ai^ 

30,84£ 

70,776 

37,146 

33,629 

3.426 

9,868 

9.05® 

& 

l^lKipavrai' ^ 

VI P 

10.489 

s.m 

4.364 

33,804 

17,979 

15,938 

9,164 

to ,433 

8,808 

e 

EuEidelkhanct ft 

•mm* 

19,028 

0,507 

9,621 

27,928 

14,261 

13,087 

9.508 

10,014 

9,16S 

7 

Imdnm t 

rnmm 

3,784 

1,03G 

1,918 

6.802 

3,012 I 

2.790 1 

9,313 

9.389 

9.263 

B 


»*■ 

65,471 

32 , 991:1 

* 

33,49) 

46,116 1 

24,586 

S],53p 

9,384 

9,86) 

8.767 


Central Inilia 

m** 

a47,B0S 

196,619 

131.369 

28.0^ 

148,669 

132,1366 


9&oa 

8^95^ 


PcrccnUi^ cm tbn totil populatSon 
of MuimliumBB 

47<1 

460 

400 

53-0 

54-0 
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Siibaidiary XaWe- XI. ^ Cfajistiaua. 

Projm'tf&r^ qf Su es. 





UrlMiH. 



IluraL 


1 i'ropQiiioa f/Ama(€M jrfr IQ^aO 

1 ^ 

Berta 

AQWWin- 

Total* 


Ftnka1«fi. 

Ti4fiT. 

SIaIm. 

Fiiirmle'i. 

1 Tefal. 

UrbiTD. 

KuratL 



-> 

4 

4i 



3 

U 

10 


* 


42t^ 

211 

215 


54 

30 

3,4Ti 

1/M3-J 

M 

g.ggt 

2 

ln<l«ro ,, 


3,210 

1.330 

30 

IT 

13 

4,ie2 

4,110 

7,541 


Higlielklinhd Af^iMnciy «.. 1 

82 

4D 

33 

S3 

41 

42 

e,S33 

' «.rno 

1,024 ( 

4 

Diiutwii ,,, 

505 

1&3 

H2 

2 G 

19 

7 

8 66^3 

9.3il 

3.G8i 

0;m 


rtlidpawar „ 

m 

3a 

24 

3B0 

m 

ign 

S.StKl 

6.310 

43 

QuntkKkLuikd 

CC'§ 

4^12 

SG 

■ i-'i 

■ 14 

*** 

1.37 

1875 

1*4 

7 

luddr^ „ 

3 

2 

] 

1 

1 


7,500 

5,000 

1 

£ 1 

IT 

],24G 

£43 

403 

242 

53 

183 

8,607 

4,780 

35 GOO 

■!> 

Central India 

7,2m 

5,01 B 

31,244 

SII2 1 

332 1 

470 
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CHAPTER II. 


Movement of tue People. 

so. iMrciiutMj/.-la tbU Chtpter ,ve deal wiih wljnt !. „.„1, 1.1 . 

mo.t imperlaat result of Ceosoe, tbo« figure, wbieb be^ uo tCd ^ 
of population. No eaeuec ie. tberefo™, needed for treatln. th, eSr^rin 

»me de,,.!. The want of E™lg™tion ba. obliged me 1 d 

tailed examiaatioa on some points. ^ 

Speaking generally tbeK result, are affected be two foiee. .a. . 1 

force of birth and death, and the aeeidenhd force of mt^tL 1. rt 

resultant of the* two forces that we have to determine. ° ' * * 

d ea'*'’T'a’a*' -o «turne of birth, and 

death, with which ,0 ampere the Census figure., and our deduction must be 

made simply from the figures to our hand. ' 

oftaL7‘““'“*™'‘“‘’”'‘®'''“ “ "■« effect 


Before peasiog 00 to consider the result, it will be a, well to describe the 

different types mto i7liieh tbe migratiou has been divided. 


Mr. Ibbetson in the Panjab Census Report for 


1881 thns defines the 


“ Migration may be roughly referred to four different types”:- 

(1) . Tetjiporary.—Diie to a local failure of grass, or even food, drivin? 

people (o seek the one or the other in more favoured districts * 
to a temporary demand for labour on pubHc works or for 
transport purposes, attracting a large number of labourers to 
a particular locality, and the like, 

(2) . Pemdic.—Due to tbe changing seasons which drive men to and 

fro between the cool mountains and the warm valleys and 
plains, or ^m the acorehed-up steppes to the grassy river 
banks and lower hills, which send them forth for purposes of 
carnage, trade and so forth. 


(3). Per»ian«fi(.^Where over-crowding or distress on the one hand 

or physical or political advantages on the other, drive aiiny 

from one district and attract to .another, people who settle 
down permanently on the land. 


(4). Where in the absence of any local attraction to induce 

movement from either quarter persons pass from one district 
to another and are re-placed by others moving in tbe opposite 
direction. 


These four types, be goes on to say, can be in great measure distitifl'uished 
by the proportion of the sexes in each cose, ^ 

In Temjwrary migration males are largely in excess, in Periodic less so as 
a rule, while in Reciprocal' migration females are in large excess. Types how¬ 
ever, shade off into one another. ’ 
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The cfttiae o( Reciprocal migration is mainly the eearcb for wives. The 

rules provide generally that a wife must be of the tame caste as her husband, 

hut may not belong to the same snb.divWon. a tael which often necessitates 

women having to be brought from a distance nnd which stimulates tra«e 
between contiguous districts. It cun be seen from Table IV how far these 
definitions bold good. Reciprocal migration is common only between 
conti‘^uous districts unle.ss there is some special family bond such as exists 
hetwten Dhar and Baroda States, It will ba seen in this connection that the 
North-West Provinces, Central Provinces and the Rajputana Agency shew 
the smallest proportion of male iramigrants per 1,000 of both sexes, and that 
the iigure increases till we reach HalcUrobad State and “Other Provinces” 
where males are in considerable excess. 

2 La Rtttr&spict of the Iasi ten years. 


A. Platf.au, 

The rain-fall was on the average only about 45 inches during 
the last ten ye,ars, as compared to an average of over 50 in the previous 
decade. 

The years 1895 and 1899 were the worst, only 33 inches falling while in 
1900 there was practically no rain at all and a severe famine resulted. 

The distress was such that it touched lite better classes, even Brahmans 
and Rajputs being aftheted. Crops appear to have been about normal in 
1891-94'9 o- 96-97, In 1893 ihe crops wer^ attacked by rust, 

The year 1898 was bad and 1899 very bad leading to a famine in 1900. 

Cultivated area has decreased everywhere, and apparently from 60 to SO 


])cr cent. 

Trade however, although bad for all save Butchers and Chamars ia 
1 S 99 - 00 , has on the whole improved, owing to the new Railways which have 
stimulated trade and created new centres. 

public health was bad during the last five years of the decade. Besides 
cholera famine, diarrbma, etc., which began in Ujjoin and spread rapidly, a 
curious* paralysis of the tower limbs became common. It was popularly 

nttribnted to the consumption of “Teora'^ a wild pulse which is one of the 

few Plants that will grow in a famine. Special investigations in Gathi and 
lUisen shewed that the plant did have tliis effect. Deaths among those attack¬ 
ed were common especially among men. 

Malted Agency—The rainfall averages 33 inches in the decade. 

In 1S94-96, and 1899 it was very low, while in 1893 and 1900 it was 

i 

The seasons generally have been rather below the average, and in 1899.00 
there was a severe famine. 

Public health was not good, bowel complaints, diarrhma and after the 
famine a. virulent form of fever caused much mortality. 

Tradethoughbadinthefammeyearbasonthe whole increased owing 

to the opening of railways and the formation of new markets, A metalled 
road from Piploda has also done much to improve communication. A cotton 
press was started in 1893 which is paying well. 
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Eatlarn .—The rainfall was 34 inches, or normal in all years save 1899*00 
when it fell to 15, Mortality in ordLoaty' years was 20 per mille while-in the 
famine year it rose to 56 per mille. In 1393 and 1896 there was a partial failure 
of crops, in 1899*00 a complete Allure, Of cultivated land 375 per cent, went 
out of cultivation in the famine year. Trade was bad in the famine year but 
the rail way sopened have on the whole caused an increase in trade. Health was 
not good, and cholera, fever and small-{x>x were severe in the famine year. 

Sailana —Average rainfall is about 35 inches, but in the last ten years 
was rather less. Crops fair save in 1899-00. Public health not good and in 
faiuiue year very had. Trade suffered. But the road to the railway at Namli 
has improved trade connections generally. 

Sitamsm ,—Average of last ten yeareshewa a rainfall of 29. In 1892-95-97 
the fall was small. In 1893 and 1895 the opium failed while in 1899-00 all 
crops failed. Much land has gone out of cultivation. Public health was bad 
on the whole and in the famine specially so, 

Gtralior Hmdency. —In 1895*96*97 the country round Gwalior suffered. 
Otherwise the crops have heen fair. Public health was bad in 1891-92 and 
1896*97. Trade improved by Gnna-Baran and Light Kail ways. 

Indore Agency : — 

Bewas Junior Bain full was 36 on the average. In 1894-97 

and 1899 it was low particularly on the last occasion. Crops spoilt in 1893 by 
excess of rain and by defect in 1899-00* Trade bad in the famine but improv¬ 
ed geiieraliy, railway at Maksi very useful in this. Public health bad in 1891* 
94-96 and very bad in famine year. 

Deic<^e Senior Branch , — Average rainfall 36. Crops good and fair save 
in 1899-00, Trade generally improved but was thrown back in famine, 

B,^ — Low-lving Cocxtby. 

Baghelkhcind .-—Average rainfall 46*6, Rainfall was excessive in the first 
five years and deficient in the latter. In 1892*93 it was very excessive, and in 
189,5-97 very deficient, causing famine in 1897, In 1899-00 it waa also rather 
short in parts of the Agency. Public health was very bad in the famine year 
1896-97. Trade much as it has been for the last 20 years. 
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Same practiciLlJy «3 abu%'e eave that it was untouched by 
the fammc of i89it*00. 


C.— HfLLV Tracts* 



J/t JZbt/pnr ;^The average rainfall of the last ten years was 34 inches. 
One^third of the land has c- ne out o£ cultivation. Famine was bjwi in 1899<00 
when only i 3 inches of min fell. 

Jhabua,~—The average rainfall of the l ist ten vears was 3? inches. The 
c rops were average till 1899-00 when famine visited the State- 

5'»r(fa«f.—Theavemgeminfiill ofthe last ten years was 20'9 inches. 

• In 1899 only 7‘26 inches fell in Barwam itself and in >Ia]^{»n onlv S and 
there was consequently no crop of any kind. A regular registration of births 
and deaths has been kept in this state since 1897 The results show that the 

death-rate has risen 74 percent., while the birth-rate has only rison 60. 
(n the famine 6.900 deaths were registered as due to famine sickness, 
that ia to bowel complaints and severe fever which caused great mortality among 
a population already weakened by w ant. 

Crops.—^l'o. 1891-92 the crops sulTered for want of rain. 

Id 1893-94-95 there was an excess of rain which spoilt the harvest. In 
1896-97 a similar calamity befell. In 1897-98-99 the crops were fair, but in 
1899-QQ a severe famine visited the countrv. 

m 

Gmtral JZesunw.—The general result of this rdsurae is to shew that the 
Plateau and Hilly tracts suffered severely in 1899-00 and the Low-lying coun¬ 
try in 1896-97-98. 

Crops have on the whole period of ten years deteriorated, and except 
perhaps in Bnudelkhand much land has gone out u£ cultivation. 

Commerce has, howover, in spite of tlie famines, increased everywhere. 
Some branches of course, were affected by famine but the increase of com¬ 
munication given by new railways and roads has caused a general improvement. 

Public health has been good except during the famine years which natu- 
rally affected the health of the tracts where it was prevalent. 


/ 
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IMMIGRATION. 

22. General.. — How Uttle Central India is dependent on onteide for its 
population is at once seen from the fact that of the total population 9^‘g pej- 
cent, were born within the borders of the Agency. Of the rest 7 7 per cent, 
were born inotlier parts of India leaving only 0‘1 percent, to the rest of the 
world. The language return bears this out (q, v). There we find that 93*6 
per cent, of the people speak tongues proper to Central India, 6*3 per cent, 
other vernaculars of India and the remaining *l per cent, other tongues. There 
were 668,236 ueraons born in parts of India, other than Central India or 7*7 
percent, of the total population. Of this again 94‘7 per cent, were born in 
contiguous pruviuces. 


VI—)T-6knd IS. 




23. Nor/h-Wesi I^rovinces and OudA,^To take tbe Nortb-Western Pro* 
nnces nod Oudh first-^Of Uie two sexes together some 320,000 immigrants or 4r"6 
per cent, come from these provinces. It will be seen that the wanderers do not «,d ii 

go very far. Bnndelkhand takes 117,000, Baghelfchand 68,000 and Gwalior 
50,000. These political charges all border on the 2forth* Western Provinces ; if we 

look at the return for the distant ** Indore Agency we find only 2,000 immigrants 
from these parts. 


As regards the proportion of the sexes females are in excess to 52*0 per 
cent. It is curious that in Bsghelkhand, however, males are in excess. 

The chief excess is in Bardi pergana of fiiwa which lies on tiieAllohabad- 
Mirzapur border; there are 14,997 men and 3,323 women. 

The reason is said to be that moat of the sepoys in the Army are drawn 
from the North-Western Provinces, and when they settle downin Baghelkhand 
they get their wives from over the border, they then return themselves as of 
Baghelkhand bnt their women-folk as belonging to North-Western Provinces. 

24, Ifajpufana. Rajputana (including Ajmer-Her warn) comes second in 
regard to the supply of immigrants. Some 275,000 or 26*0 per cent, coming 
from the states of this Agency, As in the last case it is to contiguous parts of 
Central India that they cheifly resort. Malwa gets 70,000, Gwalior 44,000, 
Pemales exceed males by 9,918 or 53 per cent. 

^\Tien we go into the state figures we find Marwar cornea first giving 
^me 34,000 persons, females being in excess by 51*0 per cent. Bhopawar 
Bhopal and Malwa take 27,000 of these between theno. Males are in excess 
in the case of Malwa. This is explained by the Marwaris and other Rajputana 
sections of thyommunity acting much as I have shewn the people from the 
North-West Provinces who live in Riwa have acted, but the excess is a small one. 

Jaipur comes second with 28,000; males predominating. Malwa getsl 1,000 
and Gwalior 8,000, males being in excess in each case. Jhalawar comes next 
with 10,000, females in excess. Of these 11,800 go to Malwa and 2,000 to 
Bhopal. 


II r» 


19, 


6 Uij 12. 


19. 


51—V-23 tni S5, 


eo—„ 1] Had 13. 


Kota stands fourth. It gives us 14,000 of whom 10,000 gotoGwaUor 
and 1,900 to Malwa. Females are in excess here also. Dbolpor comes next 
with 8,700 of whom 8,000 go to Gwalior. Males are here in excess. 

Partabgarh follows with 5,052 females in excess. The distribution is 
3,4o2 persons to Malwa, 1,013 to Indore Residency and 500 to Bhopawar 
KarauU gives 3,600 of which .3,400 go to Gwalior. Females are in e.xcess. ' ' 

Bbaratpur sends 3,300 of which 1,700 go to Malwa. Females are in' great 

excess. 

The remaining states send only small numbers. From this distribution 
by 20 states j)f the Rajputana Agency we find that 12 send an excess of 
emales and 7 an excess of males while Sirohi sends an equal number of each 


It IS. 


61BO Mil 22. 


60— ,, 8 Md 10. 

61— „ 39 Md 31. 
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Of tbs 12 stales which send an esceas of females 7 are states whose 
tetritcwry ether borders on or inter mingles with the territory of Central India 
States. There are, however, acnneesceptinos ilarwar, Bikaner and Bharatpnr, 
all of whick sead & considerable excess of females. The d^juresyere’returned by 
Gwalior Sate and from contiguoya territory. Bans wars and Bhol pur alone 
of couti^Djiis states send an excess of miles. We may, therefore, look on it as 
characterisdc cf contiguous states to send an excess of femiles. The resBon U 
I imagine that Rajputs of Central Indie usually get thair wives from the 
home of heir nee. 

25. OiA cr Pro vino w.—Bombay comes next on the list giving us some 
75,000 pasom or 11'2 per cent. 

In this case most of the immigranta are to ba found in the ** Indore Resi¬ 
dency.” Tbia is due to the cantonment of Mhow, the A,-G.-G/s Camp 
and the tuvo. of Indore. In each case there is a preponderance of males. 
The Psrsian<t Bohra trading commnnities swell the figures, as also Marathi 
and Gujanthi people. On the whole though the females preponderate, 
Gwalior, Bag^helbbaad, and Kalwa together shewing an’ excess of 50'0 per 
cent. 

The Geatrsl Provinces come next contributing 99 per cent. Of these 
Bhopawnr, Bandelkhand, and Baghelkhand which border on that province take 
the greaUf pToportion, Females are iu excess here by 59 per cent. 

Beogil sends some 5,000 persons of whom 41 per cent, fcuudin 
Baghelkhiad which borderi on the Chutla Nagpur district. Females are in 
excess bj 56* 2 per cent. 

In nkost every case, therefore, we find that females are in excess. This 
is, as we have seen, a characteriatic of “ Reciprocal Migration," due 
to the rokthfitpeiiiiiresa man to goaad get his wife from among his own 
people, bat which at the same timfl requires that she should not come from 
among bh imineduLte neighbours. ' 

As ngarristhe immigration Eroui other parts of India the Punjab sends 
US an exciis of onles, the reason bring that these people are almost all sol* 
diers in fritiaii or Native Stats troops- 

Of aepirate states Biroda sends us most. Males are in excess and go mostly 
to BhopiTir ad Itulwa, these two taking 4,000 out of 4,452. The house of 
Dhae is coan^ctsd by mirriuge with Biroda which accouata for the immi¬ 
gration frm that State. Halderabai (Dekhan) sends us 2,627 persons, 
males imeveess. Of these 2,035 go to Bhopal where there is large 
Mahomedux State. 

Of iacolgnats from distant spots little need be said. Aden may, however 
be mentimed- It sends 362 people. They are ail returned by the 4th 
Bombay Eiflce, bow in llbow who are occasionally quartered at that place. 
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EMIGRATION, 

S 6 , General .—is n mutter for regret that eicoept in the ease of Rajputana 
the Emigration retards for Cetural India record only figures for the whole 
Agency, Thia being so it is not possible to compare aught except total figures. 

The total tiumW of emigrants from Central India is 45^,660 of wboni 
200,885 are males, Qud 253,773 females, or 5-4 pir ceut. ou ihe population 
born in Central India. The distribution shews that 44 per cent, of the people 
go to the North-Vlfcstern Provinces, 33 per cent, to the Centra] Provinces and 
13 per cent, to Rajputaim or 89 per cent, in all, the rest go to more distant 
provinces. 

The high figure for the North-Western Provlncea is what we shoull 
expect. The connection between the people of Bundelkhand and the Bpiiish 
districts on which they border is very close, and there is no natural boundary 
such as the plateau presents to hinder movement. Women, it will be seen, 
predominate. This is according to Mr. Ibbetson a sign of the Reciprocal 
Migration,** due to marriage regulations. There is no doubt that as regards 
Buudelkhand a very large amount of marriage tralfic does go on. 

In the case of the Central Provinces also there is an excess of women, 
and for the same reason, but the genera! movement is much smaller. 

That Bengal should come so high up is, I thioic, peculiar. Unfortunately 
having no returns to shew where the people go to I am unable to eay from 

what part of Central India they come. It is possible, that they enter Chutia 
Nagpur which is on the borders of Baghelkhand. 

Other figures are insignificant. 

MIOHATION, 

27. General .—We have now to deal with the resuhant of the forces 
which tend respectively to increase and decrease the population. Owing to the 
want of returns by either states or political charges I can only, as before, deal 
with figures for the total movement, and for internal movement between states in 
Central India, except in the case of Rajputana, where details are available. 
Migration is of course largest between Central India and the Provinces which 
immediately border upon it. Central India gtdns on the whole by theroovemenc 
eome 21,000 persons of whom 12,000 are males and 9,000 ffemales. 

There is a slight excess of females among emigrants as compared with 
immigrants. In 1,000 of both sexes there are 557 female emigrants while 
among immigrants there are 517. 

We have on the whole gained 26 persons in 1,000 by the movement, 29 
males and 23 females. 
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The total number of people born in Central India and now alive is 
8,410,178. If, therefore, no movement took place the population would he less « » *■ 
by 218,603, or 2 pet cent. 

28, Varmtion eince 1891 .—No district figures can be shewn. Tiie totals 45 m 4 , 
shew that the Central Indian bom population has fallen 17 per cent 

The net result of our interchange with Erltiah territory is a gain of 57,412 
males and 33,315 females or 90,727 persons. 
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29 Migrati<m between Centred India and places other than Rajputana,—^ 
4i)-iv-2o. 21 will S2. Tating the North* West Provinces we see tlia-t wo gain 120,000 persoiiF, 73,000 
male* and 47,000 females. I’he Central Provinces, on ihe other hand, take mote 
than they give us; they make 80,000 by the exchange, some 40,000 of each 
eex. No other Province gets as large a number from us. 

„ :ii Bjiii -it. from Bombay and the Panjab, Bombay sending females mostly, 

probably to the Dakshaui population of the Maratlia states, wjjile the Panjab 
.. t. .. sends many more males, as is only natural, seeing that most of those from this 
Province are soldiers, 

„ ’ 2>*,:« mwJS:?. Bengal takes more than it gives us, gaining some 11,000 males and 7,000 

females. 
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From the remaining provinces and from places outside India we gain by 
exchange. 

30 Native States .—We give more than we receive in the case of Haidara* 
bad, some 1,701), mostly males- In the case of Baroda, however, we gain 3,600, 
1,800 of each sex. These people are nearly all found in Dhar state. 

31 Migration between states of Central India and Rajputanat —I have 
selected a certain number of States to show how the interchange takes place. 

The total interchange reauka is a gain to Central India of 121,000 persons, 
62,000 males and 50,000 females. 

The immigration is about 3 times the emigration, and as regards the 
sexes males among iramigraate are about 4 times the males among emigrants. 
This points to permanent migratioii and is due apparently to the settlement of 
MarwarU in CBiitral India who have been ait meted by the increased fad li ties 
for trade opened up by the railways started iu the last 6 or 7 years. To every 
1,000 immigrants there are 323 emigrants and in every 1,000 of both sexes, 472 
are males among immigrants and 387 amojg emigrants* 

The first thing brought out by the table is that the interchange save 
for Baghelkliand ia restricted to the west of the Agency, thus Chhatarpur, 
Chfirkhari, Oichha, and Datia shew practically no interchange. No more 
striking proof of the isolation of the Buudeta Bnjuuts from these of Bajputaua 
could be devised. It shews also how if intermariioge is impossible intercourse 
at once ceases (utlde Bundelas, Chapter VJUj. 

Of Rajputiina States Marwar gives us most, 22,000, Jaipur comes next 
giving Sl.OoO, women being in detect in each case. The migratiou is of a perma¬ 
nent kind, the settlers being traders. Mewar comes third, but in this case women 
ate in e.'ccess. We lose only to Dholi]ur,giving them women. 

lihopal gains some 4,900 persons, men being a little in e.xccns. Of thcM 
people 2,000 come from Marwar, chiefly males. Tout and Jaipur follow. In 
the case of Tonk females predominate. 

Bew.os gains some 3,000 persons, tliere being 300 more women than men. 
The number of women who come from JIialLiwiir is extraordinary, 377 ; it 

gives tnoro men ihun it getj*. The biggest generiil mov’ementis between Dewas 
and Marwar, women being i Ji e.vt* Si=, 

Dliargains in all some 5,000 jKrrsons, males Ijeing in excess. They come 
from iliirwiir for the most jMrt. 
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Gwalior gaina 49,000 ia all znalea being ia alight exceaa. 

The greatest movemcat is with Me war, which Beads 13,000, females beling 
in excess, while 3larwar and Took send 8,000 and 7,000 respectively. The 
ttiUnber of women who come from Uhamtpur k curiously large, while Dholpur 
takes more persons than it gives, women being in excess. This ia due possibly 
to Gwalior state possessions in Dholpur, with which there are marriage relations, 
Indore gains on the whole 14,000 persons, males being in slight excess. 
Marwar sends about 6,000 persons, females in excess, Jaipur 5,000, males in 
excess. Kota and Jhallawar take most, 800 and 400 respectively, in the 
case of Jhallawar females are in large excess. 

Jaora gets 3,600 in all, females being in excess, most come &om Marwar, 
chiefly males. Riwa gains 2,L65 persons by interchange with Kajpumim 
mostly males. Marwar and Jaipur send most 

The connection of the Rlwa Chief's family with that of Jliodpur causes 
this increase of communication though the distance is con’^iderable. 

£2, InicriKd Movement ,—As there are no flgures for the movement 
between political charges I have taken a few states to illustrate the general in¬ 
terchange wiiich takes place. I do not intend to go into the subject in any detail 
os though it is one of considerable interest to tho3e immediately connected with 
the administration of any particular state, it has not the same interest to people in 
general. The state figures will be found in the Provincial Volume for all etatea 
of any size, and figures for small holdings can bo obtained from the records. 

It must be remembered that many states have territory in mote tJiaTi one 
political charge. 
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The first point that the figures bring out is tiie separation of the Eastern 
from the Western section of the Agency, Only Gwalior state, which lies bet¬ 
ween and connects the two sect ions, lias anytltliig in the way of icterchan<vo 
with the lJundulkhand etates. To take the Eastern amles first. As an example 
we may fake ChnrkliarL We find that this state only gets 1,203 persons from all 
the Western states put together, 692 men and 510 women, whereoa her traffic 
with Qihatarpur alone amounts to 5,969 persons. 


Of the character of the movement little need be fiaid. An excesa of 
females is found in the movement between Cbarkhari, Parma and Samthor 

Similarly Chhatarpur shews an excess of females in its intercliant^ with 
Samthar, Gwalior and Dntia ; Oi'chha with Chhatarpur, Datia, Panna, and 
Biiva ; Paniia with Kiiva. There ia, however, less inducement to " Reciprtwal 
Migration” in the case of these states whose borders are as a rule ine-xtrlcobly 
confused and whose population ia racially die same everywhere. 

Turning now to the Western Siatej. As interchange always goes on most 
freely where borders touch, it U only natural that the greater part of the 
TOOveinent ia to and fro between small states and the two bia' states of Indore and 
Gwalior whose territory occupies ao large a proportion of the Agency. 


There ia no need to go into the fieores. Of all the stetes we fee that 6 have 
gained by interchange with oil-er Mtiitts of Central India, hut the itroportioiia 
of imtnigranta and migrmts is as a rule vf ry even, 

Chhatarpur shews a diRVrence of 9 per cent, in favour of emigrants ; Phar 
one of 8 per cent, in favour of immigrants. Ail except Indore, Uhurand ChattalV 
pur shew over 100 females to 160 males. 
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The proportion of migrinta (o total population she we that Dewaa gets most 
by migration. Some 70 per cent and of these 99 per oeat are women. Dhar 
comes next but with only 69 per cent, of migrant population. 

Women migrants preponderate in 4 states. Only Datia shews any marked 
difference between males and females among migrants, females being 20 per cent, 
in excess. 

Indigenous Population: —The indigenous population of Central India 
is 7,956,51$ or 92 per cent. 

It is not possible to get at the district figures, but 1 will give some of the 
chief states. 

Biwa heads the list with 90*5 per cent, of indigenous population while 
Bhopal, Indore and Orchha all shew over SO per cent. It is, I think, peculiar that 
Dewaa and Dhar should shew such a low figure, both are situated off the line of 
rail, and away from British India for the most port, yet Dewas, has only 30 per 
cent, of indigenous population, 30 per cent less than Charkbari which cornea 
next and which is near the railway aud touches British India. 

I have no figures by which to deal with urban and rural migration. 

3d, Comparison of aciual and eslimaied popwZotion.—- There being no 
vital statistics for Centra 1 India this calculation was made with the rate of 
iocrease for all India given by Mr. Bardy in hla note on the 1891 EeporL The 
reitdts are as follows 

Population found in Census 1901 = 8,628,781. 

Population estimated by method = 10,413,745. 

Actual population found in 1891 = 10,318,812. 

This shews that the popnlation is less by 1,784,964 persons than what it 
would be, bad the normal rate of iimreate been maintained. The data are, how¬ 
ever, not strictly applicable to Central India, and I do not think the estiiMte is 
worth much. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 
Immigration per 10,000 of 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 


Emigration per 10,000 of Population, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lU 
Variation irt Migration since 1891. 
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Staiemml theivin^ jUi^ralton from anti to Central Imlia. 
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SUBSIDIAHT TABLE Y 

Migration between Central India and liajputana States. 


STATES IN BAJPUTANA. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


RsuiiioNs Of THE People, 

35. Intfodactory, —The jiifuimitiiot) denli tvith in thiii Chapter was record^ 
in column 4 oE the Scliedule in whscn e»ch ram’s Ue itfion and Sect were 
put down. The Itniwnal L'irbles oonneeted with this subject are VI, VII, 
XVII, XVIU, and Proviticbl Tables A. aiiii 11. 

When Tabulation of tlie results was W^un it was found necessary to have 
some rule by which to disiiaguish who were “ Hindus.” As long as the upper 

classes only are being dealt with there is not imucH ilifficulty, but when we 

begin to fjet among tbo^e clri'ises which are, so to speak, i.n the fringe o£ Hindu¬ 
ism, some arbitrary distinct i»n is found to be essential. 

It was, therefore, laid down tliat every person who bad entered his or her 
religion as Hindu ” elionld be so returned, except any who were shewn by 
the entry in column 8 to belong to one of ttie twelve tribes noted below 


(O 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(i) 

( 5 ) 

IC) 


Arakh; 
Bhirud; 

Bhil; 

UI til ala; 

Goud; 
Kirar; 


All these were classed as ** Animists. 


(7) Kol; 

(8) Korku; 

(01 Kotwal; 

(10) Silina; 

(11) Patlla; 

Seberia, 

A dehnition of the term will be 


found in par.i 5L 

This disiinction is purely arbitrary. Is was based on the facts that these 
tribes are, in all prohibility of Dravi liin stock, and also tliac their religion is 
cerUinly ’pi tmUivr, und that they keep to hunting imd predatory habits and 
do little or no indtivaiioii, 

I am Ignite pr.n*»rod to ailrnit that there are many obj-Hious to be urged 
against this sehicuoii, bur some line Inid to he drawn, and mi appeal to states and 
apecial cmiuines nmde loiiluslou wors;# con rounded. Iii‘clt shite sent in a list 
ofAni iii^t ti-ihes ditf ring iVoin the oilier,-me biaU returning as Animists 
people ivli'iin tlie c<-ucLu'Ois state returned as giaid Hindus. One large sUtC, 
indeed, pniciioally limiti^i the rral Htinius to the “ cwice-bnrii.” 

In tiiess circumstaricea 1 was obliged to take my own line. 

Some members <-f the twelve tribes have pretensions to Hindnism, this has 
been recognized in Pr-vincLid Table A, where they are shewn separately, 
though their Hinduism U little more than a veneer. 

It is found chielly mnoug those who, having actiuired wealth and risen in 
Boclal iraimrtauce, have at the same time discovered the value of making at least 
a show of deference towards the goda of their rulers. 

The main religions of Central India ore the Hindu, Jain, Mahomedan, and 
Animist. Of these the Hindu and Animist arc the moat numerous. 

Out of 8,000,000 people nearly 7,000,000 arc Hindus and nearly 1,000,000 


Animists. 

Hindus form the greater part of the population of each political charge. 
Mahomcdaiis arc found chiedy in Bhopal and GivaUor, Jains chiefly in Indore 
and Ratlam states while Animists are found in largest number in the Bho- 
pawar and Baghelkhand political cliarges. 
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The proportions which Mrihomc^ians and Animi$ls bear to the total popu* 
lotion are given in the raa|tt to this Chnptef. 

The term Uiiniu U Beoessarilj mi op'none and itieludes every thodc of 
this creed from that of the strictest liruhtnan down Co the low caste sweeper^ 
who is tsever <5uiDe atire what he is and often returns himself bnh ns Hindu 
and Mnhomedan at the same tune, rivwliingthe Vicar of Bray in the eiise trith 
which he passes from one form of faith to anotiivr. 

The Jain returns we may take as far more correct than on the Inst .Kica- 
sjon, as the record of se<*[ his enabled us to separate Hindus and Jaiua 
more accurately. This community has proirreaaed considerably. The increase 
IS not only due to better enumeration but also to actual incte^^ise owing to tba 
opeuiu;i; of new trade centres. 

There is no re.ison to suppose that the Mahometan record is inaccnrati: 
as they are unlikely tO be confused with any other faith. 

The increase among Christiana ia largely due to the number of famine 
children received into misaionary establishments. 

The natural division returns shew that the Plateau and Lowl-ying country 
ore chiefly inhabited by Hindus, with patches of Mahomedans here and tberJ. 
The Hilly tracts are in main peopled by Aiiimists. The Chapter, it will be 
eeen, has been afrdn^d in sections A-Statisiicai; B-Descriptive; C-Sects; touching 
briefly^ very briefly, I fear, on commoo forms of worship met wifli and oil the sects. 
Instances of the various forms of minor worship could have been multiplied 
indefloltcly, but 1 have restricted myself to a few cicamples by way of illustratiht^ 
thb irtrrutfierabhi objebta Of tvbfsKtp that are to be met tvith in Central India! 
‘“A tapgled jiiilgls of disotdeHy superstitions, ghosts and deinoas, demi^gods 
‘*'afJd deified ^ihfs, household godk, tribal gods, lotSiI gods, unit^aal ’* 
“gods, with their countless shrines and temples, add the din of their dj^-'* 
“ebrtotrites.” 

a.-StattsTical, 

36. Coftsiderutton o/Aipurcs,—Before considering the figureal must 
remark that owing to the fiict that nopergana records of the 1891 Census were 
preserved it Las been impossible to make the adjustments which certain transfhrs 
of territory from one palitical charge to another have rendered necessary. In 
this case I can, therefore, only compare the figures for all Central India, 

As the term Animist on this occasion, as I have already pointed out, only 
includes l2 specially selected tribes it has been necessary, when comparing 
the 1891 and 1881 figures to re-arrange these Co suit the present classification. 

In 1891 the aboriginal tribes, as they were then called, consisted of a long list 
of a somewhat hetarogeneous character, while in 1881 only four tribes were 
taken. 1 have thus been obliged to make out a table for the comparison of 
1881 aad 1901 figures, separate from that for 1891 and J90I. 

The tribes taken on this occasion were selected after oareftil cbasidt^rtlflnti 
and I am confident that the returns of the neflit Census will give interesting 
resulta regarding the progress of the hinduising process among them, 

37. —Tbert has been a fall in the figurcB o£ nil jml>ortant reli- 

fMi SAii gidjtatesaltiilg in a detirease in the total pbpulatidn of 16*4;per cent, in tine 
last ten ifCars, and hi spite d£ an incrinte In 1891, df a net decrease of C^ ou 
the 20 years. 
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(a>, i89J a7td J902,^The Fluidus in UiU ferjod a fftll of 1 5'7 per eeut., 
liairomcdon^ one of 7 per oeiir. and Anifloiste t>ne of ‘27 per cent. 

It is to be remembered Ch^ic rhe Aiuuiiat fii'urea were L-ertuinly too litgh in n » -r 
189] imd tbut itie faJl U, therefore, not in reality i^ulte so gieat m ibis. Still 
the forest tribes suffered very severely in 1900 frtim fiimine and disease. 

1 he fall among Hindus is no doubt in large measure due to incrcssed inor< n n r* 
lality and emigration, the resuUs of bad seasons and famines. 

The Mahomeditns <lo not eheiir a very large full. n n 

Withont any vital stitistics at alt to guide ooe^ it is by no meins easy 
to give authoritative reasons for variations. I am mcliucd to think from various 
points that have arisen in comparing the 5gures that the Conans of 1891 was 
throughout rather in e^rcess of t1)e facts. Christiaos, Jains, and “Others" shew „ .. 
a rise. 

The rise among Chrlstiaus is considerable, and is due priadpally to an loov-te. 
increase among Native Cbrletians. 

Id 1891 there were only 1,084 Native Christians whereas in this Census 9 . 

there are 8,715. The,se are found mostly in Indore, Bhopawar, and Bnndelkhand ss „ 5 . 
poll deal ebargeo. In these charges there are Mission establishments which in 
the two late famines secured a very large namber of orphan children, and it is 
their numbers which go to swell the list. 1 have gone into this subject in 
para. 41. 


The increase among Jains is due to two causes, One is that the record of 
sects has separated the Jain and Hindu Banvas of the same caste name, and also 
to an actual increase which has taken place through the formation c^f new trade 
ceotres, and to the stimulus to the sale of grain which the famine gave. 

The increase among ‘‘Others'^ is due to an increase of 19 per cent, among 
Pmrsis, and Of 9 per cent, among Sikhs. In the first case trade is responsible, 
in the second the altered constitution of regiments in Central Indio. 

(6). ISST and 1901 , — This table has been prepared so ds to adjust Animists 
ft> suit the classification of 1881. It will be seen from this that Hindus and 
Amhaists only shew a fall, the othei^ all shewing a rjee, which In the case of 
Jams is enormous. This is undoubtedly due to non-separation of Hindus and 
Jains in 1881 os much asto.'ictual increase. 

The total population has fallen 6*8 per cent, in the twenty years. 


88, Bisfrtbution , — Thb table has been done In two ways showing in one 
case tbc distribution by 10,000 of each religion, and in the other case by 10,000 
of total population. Gwalior Residency contains some 27 percent, of the whole 
Hindu population of Central India, the nem; highest proportion being claimed 
by Bundelkhand, Bagliclkhand coming third, Indore Agency comes last. 
This is more or less m order of their respective areas. 

Bhopai and Maiwa hold most of the Jain population, over SO per cent, 
each, Gwalior coming next, Indore Agency does not shew 0 per cent, of this 
relijiion, Of Animists, Baghelklnwid and Bhopawar claim most, some 89 per 
cent, eacti, while Indore Residency and Indore Agency do not shew 1 per cent, 

Of Christians most are found in Indore ficsidenoy where the Mhow Canton¬ 
ment raises the percentage to 56, Indore Agency, on the other hatid, only 
boasts 5 in 10,000. 
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Of ‘'Others'* Indore 'Rii'^ulency, Mai tr a and Bhopal bare moat, due no 
doubt to their greater urbim population, outeldcra ahvaya going to towns. The 
ratloa by i 0,000 of tital populution ahew that Buiidelkhand ia the moat 
hiaduiaed district, m 3 percent, of ita population being of this faith. Indore 
Agency and Owalior come next, some 7 per cent, behind. 

Most Jains are found in Malwii, where Batkm la their stronghold, while 
Mahomedans are found chiefly in Indore Residency and Bhopal, Auimista being 
found chieKyin Bhinawtr wii^re they mike up 37 percent, of the population. 

39 , Natural Dlmsioas .—Hindus compose most of the Plateau and Low-ly¬ 
ing pop ulatiou. Out of every 100 Hindus in Central India, *11 live in these 
tracts, and only 18 in the Hilly. 

When we turn to the distribution of 100 of the total population of each 
tract wc see that the Low-lying tracts have 90 per cent, HLudua, the Plateau 81 
percent, and the Hilly G5 per cent, 

T.ii ra>it Aiii,nis:i 5 in character are the Hilly tracts with 30 per cent, of 
this religion. 

40. Christ an ?.—Such comparison as was possible has been made. The 
1891 figures unfortunately do not tally among themselves, some mistake having 
crept ill in distributing the figures between Cantonments and States. 

Most of the Christians, some 70'6 per cent, live in cantonments and 
stations so that the comparison of these figures is of more importance than 
of tho^e for states. 

Taking the figure, for all Central India there was an increase in 1891 of 
1,049 and in 1901 of 2,113. 

The Christians bear a ratio of 9 in 10,000 to the total population of all 
religions, while, of 10,009 Christians 47 are Europeans, 7 Eurasians, and 
46 If atlve Christians, Only the Native Christians have increased on this occa¬ 
sion, and the increase among them is a very large one. 

All districts shew an increase, Indore and Mai wa the highest, then Bhopa- 
war. The only political charge in which there are no mlsE^ion establishments, 
ift».,Baghelkhand, eonics This brings out strongly the effect of mia-: 

sions during the late famine, iu increasing the iiuiohar of Native 
Christians. 

Eurasian figui'Os arc always too low, but why there should Iiave been such a 
great fall in the numbars found in Gwalior I cannot say, unless the feeling 
there against returning, “ Eum^ian ” has increased ahnonnally, or the return 
is incorrect. 

European Christians are Military and Civil servants and their numbers, 
therefore, vary on artificial grounds. 

4 I. Misshn Estfthllshmstits. —In connection with the remarks made aboi'c 
os to the iuc:*e;ise of Native Christians I think it will not l>e out of place to 
mention what work is being done iu Central India in this direction. 

The following tnissions are actually at wort in Central India:—• 

(1) The Canadian Presbj’terian mission, several stations; 

(2) St. Johu B mi rsion, Mhow; 

(3} Friend’u mission, Sihor; 

(4) Society of Friends of Ohio, Nowgong; 
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(5) Revd Handley Bird'a mission, Tfimiicli; 

(G) pAnditjt Rama Bai'a mission, Klmoch ; 

(7) Roman Catholic mission, various stationa. 

Besides these, with headquarters actually in Central India, there are mission* 
on our borders The Church Mission at Bina, the U. P, Church of Scotland in 
Rajpiitana, the American Presbyterian Mission at Jhansi, the Methodist Jlission 
at Khaiidwa and Barhatipur, the Irish Presbyterian Mission at Dohad, and the 
C. M S. establishment at Klmndwa. 

Of these different aocietics I have no special information save two, the 
Canadian Mission, and the Friends of Ohio, kindly furnished by Mr, Ledingbam 
and Miss Fistler. 

The Canadian ilLssion is far the most important. This Mission was started 
originally in 1377, at [ndore and Mhow. Later on five newgtationa were open¬ 
ed at Nimach (1885), Kadam (1885), Ujjain (1885), Dhar(1835) and Amkhut 
(AU Rajpur, 1897). 

’ The work is done under three main heads, Evangelistic, Medical and 
Educational. The last head has been dealt with in Chapter Y. 

The medical work is what brmga the people most in contact with misaion 
workerH, and the famines tlirough urhich Central India has passed have undoubt¬ 
edly in this way gready aided them. Thus it is said in the Report that ‘'instead" 
“of having to go to distant villages to make known the Gospel, here were*' 
“numbers of people from places which ordinarily we should not have reached," 
“ instead of tens or scores our audiences numbered hundreds, instead of being" 
“ regarded with fear and suspicion, here were timid wild men and women" 
“ recognizing us us friends and benefactors and listening to us accordingly., 

. ..and many women and children remained with us permanently, as men gladly" 
“would have done if we could have employed them.” 

At the end of February 1901 there were 200 boys and 111 girls in the 
orphanage at Rat lain. 

The figures below quoted from the report will shew how much relief was 
given medically. 

This medical work began in 1884 and has steadily increased. In Indore in 1891 
there were 116 in-patiente, 4,108 out-patients and 15,884 treatmento; in 1899 
the figures were 219, 5,255 and 1,522 respectively. 

Nimach in the first year treated 15,775 cases, in 1899, 39,000 famine cases 
came through this dispeusary and in 1900, 27,987 famine cases, and 52,459 of 
all kinds. 

Similar figures arc returned from other diapenKincs, all shewing that the 
work is considemble, and that famine years ^ve an enormously increased number 
of patients and therefore of listeners, while the orphanages receive large num- 
bers of parentieaa children. 

Mhow reports only 50 children in the homes in 1391, but HO in 1901, 
Rail im Imd 509 to 700 people in 1901, mostly women and children. 

Of results of evangelistic work only’ the 1901 report gives any figures, 142 
adults and 28 infants of Christian parents being baptised in the yeor. 


/ 






The mission at Nowgong is managed hy the “FriendB Foreign ISiisionary 
Society of the Ohio Yearly meeting.^* It iaon a anmll ecale and irorkt in the 
district east of the Dbasan river and round Nowgong and CbbaUrpor. It 
started in 189C. 

Since the start some five baptisms a year have taken place^ among Korh^ 
Chnmar^, etc., mostly. Of the converts sia now earn their own livelihood, only 
those who moke a public confession of faith arc allowed to receive baptism. 
This will give Botne idea of the mission agency and particiiltrly of the 
effect of famine years in assisting the work, and accounta for the increase, 
among Christians, 


C.—DESCRIPTIVE. 

Foaiis OF WoBSHir I.V Cestjiai, India. 

42, General: —-Special attention was paid on this occasion to the return of 

sects. 

As to the value of the return it is not very easy to give an opinlfm though 
it is a most interesting one. The return has been useful as aerving to dlbtin- 
guisli the folio wers of differ^t fairhs, hut T do not know that we can say very 
much more for it. The record is prolific in n.'imes, but it is difficult to say 
alwaya what ia meant. 

There is good reason for ihia. Leaving the Brahman out of considera¬ 
tion the ordinary villager of Central India has ideas on sect which we may 
ciaia thus:— 

(i) . He attends a certain temple and the name by which it is known he 

gives as that of his sect. 

(ii) . Some pariicuUr ^uru is known to him personally} or has some con¬ 

nection with his family, and this yuru’s nante does duty for a sect 
name. 

(iil). There is some famed deity in his localiry, this he reveres, and gives 
the local deity’s name as that of a sect. He bus often been 
taught to place a sect mark on the forehe,ad without well knowing 
why. He baa been told it la efiicaciutis, and knovvs that it is 
connected with a certain cult and particular Brahman, that is 
sufticien t. 

Instanced of all these classea are met with. 

The adjustment of the various names was not always easy, confeseing 
myself ignorant 1, however, found others knew little more. Wilson and other 
authorities soon failed, and one had to work through local channels. 

Another fact also carae to light that sectarians of the same name from 
different parts of the country were not always wilUngly admitted to be of the 
same faith by co- sectarians elsewhere, which supports Bishop Wilber force’* 
remark that ‘‘Orthodoxy is my doxy, heterodoxy another man's doxy,” 

d.'l. Hindu Sfcis .—Before we turn to the actual record of sects it will not 
be out of place to glance at the aspect of the Hindu religion with which we 
arc concerued. 
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Monier Wiilmms ilivides ilic Himiu religion ixito tlircse periods— 

(1.) Vedism (b. c. 1300-1000.)~ t his pericHl is represeiited in sacred 
tonga aud prajers found in Ujc The worship at this time 

was, broadly speaking, nature worship raingled with a vague idea 
of a supremo deity. The gods met with are the god of fire, 

Jndra, the god of rain, iSury«, or .Siaw/rt the Sun, and so on. 
Tliere U no trace of image worship, the faith was not idolatrous 
but animistic in character. 

(2.) SroAwiauw^n (b. c, 7-a. o. 4/.—The natural development of Vedism. 

The forces of nature; become identified with a creative spirit, a 
single entity, (neuter). Later this spiritual form lecomcs 

manifested as the triune deity Brahvta (Maaculioe) the creator, with 
l^iskna the preserver and Shica the destroyer and regenerator, 
k is the age of Ritual, of PhiloBophicsl speculation, of Mythology 
and Law, producing the Brabmutias laying down rules for saci 1 - 
fict: and prayer, the [/paniiha'h, holding out the ductrine that this 
worid is all J/uya Llluaioii, and freedom from e.arthly existence, 
and re-union with the great spirit the mmmum b07ivm; the great 
epics of the Mababharata and Katnaynna, and the code of Manu, 
w'ere written at this time. 

A special class of men has also developed, the Brahman, teachirg a 
philosophy rather than a religion, a kind of spiritual pantbeiani. 

(5 ) Sin ititum (a, d. 8) — This development dates roughly from the time 
of Bhankar-Acharya. It is BrnhinanisTH nm to seed, a chaos of 
incarnations and individual divinities. 


The primordial essences Brahra (neut.) and its manifeatation in BnihmA are 
of little account. V'ishnu and Shiva claim nil attention. It is in fact Brabm't-^ 
nhm modified by all the creeds with which it has come in contact, “ Starting I' 
“ from the Veda Hinduism has ended in embracing something from all religions 
“ and in presenting phases suited to all minds. It is all tolerant, ail compliant, all ” 
** comprehensive, all absorbing. Those who rest in ceremonial observances find 
«it all Biifficient: those who deny the efficacy of works, and make faith the'* 
“one requi&ite. need not wander from its pale ; those who are addicted to” 

“tensual objects may have tbeirtaatesgraiified ; those who delight in meditating 

« on the nature of God and man, the relation of matter and spirit, the mystery 
“ of sepamte existence, and the origin of evil, muy here indulge their love of ” 
» speculation.” And this capacity for almost endless expansion causes almost 
cudleas securlan division, even among the followers of any particular line of 
doctrine. Such ia briefiy the creed with which we are concerned. 

43 A. Rustic faith,—I have tried to get an idea of the every day working 
faiih of the rustic and of the rules by which he regulates his conduct. Of the 
Pandit's religion “ rich with the sounding jargon of the schools " there are re¬ 
cords enom^b, but the more primitive faith of the ** s-winked hedger ’ has been 
imfairly neglected, possibly because information is so hard to get. t has been 
almost impossible to get a genuine and at the same time an intelligent and satis¬ 
factory repVy tothe queries on this subject. It is not. however, surprising, ss 
Ly men of much education would not find it easy to descrd« their every day 
wording religion in a few words, like Roger’s, the perplexed examinee is apt 


to reply that his rellsfion is that of every sensible man, and that tiiat no senBible 
man ever tells. Such few replies aa are more or less to the purpose 1 give. 

Ad illiterate but iutelligent inhabitant of Nuralngarh State described his 
faith thiia*‘— 

“When I wake in the morning I cry “0 lUm ttam grant me blessings and 
keep my name clean before the Raj and the Paiiches and save me from dungen,*’ 
then I think on Ganeahji before begiimiiig work, and ask for good crops from 
my Helds. I think only on Bdm and Ganesh as my support. My standard of 
right and wrong is what others think.’* 

The advantage of doing good he anmraed np thns:— 

“ J shall gain respeetand will have access to the Raj and the Punches and 
after death shall again get human form and he perhaps an Ijardar of four villages 
instead of one village as now, or even be a Jagirdar or Raja. If I do ill the 
/>Aarmr<i;,an epithet of ranwr (Pinto), will throw me iu to a maggoty pool, and 
I shall be sent down again to earth later on as a pig or dog. 1 keep faiils when 
told by the Bmhraan to do so. In my family there is a cnstorn of pniiing one 
loaf aside every day for the cow.” 

Another instance, that of a quite rustic cultivator of Rundelkhaud may be 
given ;— 

He said *' All I know about religion {DKarm) Is that every day I call EAm 
morning and night. All my time is taken up in work. 

1 do not do things which would outcaste me, associate with the low caste 
or eat forbidden things. This is all my religion." 

Some digression migi^t be made as to the ideas of right and wrong in 
different communities, I will, however, only mention one. 

In parts of Bnndelkband it is not thought wrong to graze yonr cattle by 
night in a neighbour’s field, you are only taking a fair advantage, and are in no 
way condemned for having done so, but if you destroy another man’s standing 
or growing crop the \yrath of the whole village will fall on your head. 

Among the moat rustic classes any regular daily form of worship, even by 
women is quite tmusual. Big feasts are, of course, kept but without their reason 
being known. The only regular and important act of worship carried out in 
such uneducated classes is a worship of the tutelary deity, who is generally 
known as ZAaUr/i. or else is Desi in some local form. Tfo JJrahmanis employ¬ 
ed and the worship is entirely a propitiatory one to avert evils during the year 
from crops and family. 

Generally the replies have given a view of rustic faith which we may sum 
up in these words. 

Conduct is regulated by public opinion which is represented in each case 
by the views of caste-fellows, and the orders of the Rdj or Sirkar. 

Fear, utility, tradition, and hope for an improved earthly career at some 
other time are the principal regulators of conduct. 

Heaven is a place where scented wunds blow over a fruitful and 
watered land. Here the gods dwell, fairies dance and sing, and sacred hymns 
arc recited. Ami here the man of low station may eventually hopa to mix with 
hia superiors. This prospect of heaven is, however, a remote one ; it is to nn 
Unproved earthly existence that he looks for future happiness, to com maud over 
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oUiera, autl increased posseaEions, not to asgocmtion with hiis !□ numerable 
deities. 

To tlib biles he cun reach only by pleaain)^ the PaTichesand those io autho¬ 
rity over him, Failure t'> do this will suomlt biin to on unpleasant sojourn in 
the hell throu;'!! which there flows a filthy stream. 

- una>p&ffolA spes^a 

che tnviscava la ripa da ogni parte. 

And he returns to earth asn pig or some lower form of lire. 

After all the rustic of Bund elk baud has In truth much the same OEpirations, 
the same fears, and hopes as other human beings. 

Mg brother hows (so mitk Kahir) 

To brass awl ^fone in heatliea itrise, 

ISut t'fi -my brodief^s voice I hear 
My own unuttered agonies 
His god is as the fates assign 

His prayer is all the toorld's anti — {KipliTtg), 

Jainisu. 

44. Generali —In former da^'s Jainism wuBof first importance in Central 
India, now-a-days its power has waned and the community is a small one, stLU I 
think it has somew*hat special cMtns on onr attention. 1 will briefly touch upon it. 

The first idea that strikes one on examining the Jain religion is its resem¬ 
blance to the better known faith of Budha. 

Modern research appears to shew tliat of these two religions that of the 
Jains is the older. 

One jx>int in favour of this hypothesis is that of the two religions Jainism 
is much the siinplcr. *^The ritual of the Jains is as simple as their moral eode.^ 
“The 1 oh* or devotee dispenses with acts of worship at bis pleasure and the lay’’ 
“votary ia only bound to visit daily a temple where soma images of the” 
“Tirthankars are erected” ( Tr^/sun). In tliis connection Brian Oodgvron penring 
out the greater coinplicationof the Budliist faith says “Buddhism (to hnzaixl a” 
“character in a few words) is monastic a-sceticism in morals, philosophical” 
*‘flceptism in religion j and whilst ecclesiastical history all over the world” 
“affords abundant instances of such a state of things resulting from gross abuse” 
“of the religious sanction, that ample chronicle gives na no instance of it” 
“as an original system of belief. Here is a legitimate inference from sound” 
“premises j but that Buddhism was in very truth a reform or heresy and not an” 
“original system can be proved by the moat abundant direct testimony of friends” 
“and enemies.” Colcbroke was also of opinion that Jainism was the older faith. 

Further information con he found in the writings of Lcumann, Bhuler and 
others, a good review will be found in the introduction by Jacobi to the “ Gain* 
Sutras ” in the “ Sacred books of the East ” ecries. 

• 

The name Jain is from Jina, a conqueror, their saints having conquered the 
temptations of lliia world. 

The laity arc called Srdvabs “hsbeners,” their priests Vafis “monks.” 

From the word flrdvat ha.s come Saraogt, a term which is rapidly becoming 
the name for a caste.group, instead of general term for the laity. 



The road to emnneipntion from the eviU o£ thla world waa pointed out by 
24 eaintg or " Tirtbaiiknrs " preceptors (tirthaufcar). Now^a-dayu only 4 arc 
at all common, Adhi Xatli, the iirst of the 24, Nem Xatli the 22ud, Parswa- 
nath the 23 rd, imd Maliavira the last. 

The last is the most Im]>Drtfliit and least niytliicnl. He appears to liave lived 
about B. C. 52G being contemporary with Budha. There are even groundfl for 
believing that he was Budha'a tutor and tliat Budha seceded from Jainism to 
form his own religion. The Jain tenets like those of Budha nre that all life is 
sacred, that there arc no castes, no deity, and that the of tlic Hindus have 

no sacred character such as is claimed for them, while the Brahman is the arch 
enemy of mankind. 

Asceticism and celibacy are essential to a really holy life, one $ufra runs 
thus “ As a pot filled with lac will melt near the fire so even a wise monk will** 
“fall through intercourse with women.” Mr. Gandhi, the Jain revivalist states 
that the ideal of Jain philosophy is nhvsical, mental, moral, and spiritual per¬ 
fection aril after death (or if necessary re-birth) the attainment of perfect 
{ndividaalitij Tvhich doe* not vanish or merge into a supreme being, and is not 
a state of unconsciousness but one of eternal parfecred conacieusnes* and 
eternal rectitude. 

It dillers in thi* from the Budhist idea of .ViriffjTiffl which “ implies the” 
“ideas of in'ellectijial enertry and of the cessation of individnal existence” {Rk^s 
Dai^Ids), In Central India Jains profess to have nn connection with Hindus at 
all, This I have found to be practically the case as regards the Digambaras 
and Dhnndias, bnt it is not so with Swetambarns. 

The Swetninbaras ha^■e considerable connection with Vaishnav Hindus, no 
tnneh so that sometimes in one farnily part will be found to be Swetamhara 
Jains and part V'aishnav Hindus. The 1 wo classe.s intermarry also. If a Jain 
girl marries a Vaishnav she conforms to Vaishnav usages and ttt'ee.rersn. 

Caste theoretically does not exist among Jains but actually whatever may 
hare been the case in former days, the usual Hindu ideas on this subject pre¬ 
vail, especially among Swetambaras, 

It lias been decided in the law courts even that a Jain family which becomes 
\aiahnaY, but still follows Jain customs mny rely on tliose customs, they being in 

spite of their change of faith to all intents aud purposes Jains. (I. L, R._. 

Cal. 17,518.) 

45. Jarits in Central India .—The Jains of Central India though name- 
rii'ally a small community are, by no means an unimportant one, as they hold the 
greater pnrt of the trftcle in th^ir hiiivciS} end ate very wealthy. 

1 have been unable to find any records which give information as to 
the former position of these people in Central Indio, though legendfi areplenti* 
fnl, I will briefly relate one or two. 

The tenth Tirthankar Sithal Nath is said to hive been horn at the ancient 
city of Bhadalpnr, wliich was overwhelmed in an earthquake but on the site 
of which the modern tonrn of Bhelsa now stands. In these days Jainism was 
!i power in the land. 

Various roi'al houses seem to have followed this faith at various times, 
and Biichatiiin in his travels mentions that he met many Rajas professing this 
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religioa (A. D, ISOI). Tod relates as a sign o£ tbc position they held, how it 
wag customary for the Udaipur Eana to go out and receive a .Tain yati when¬ 
ever one arrived at his capital- Legfiud Kjeotiomi one Uajra Karan as ruling 
at Dashttnag^r (Mandsour) some 2500 j'ears ago. This king is rememhered 
for his brave refusal to do Kamflsitir to any one .who did not profess the 
Jain faith, and in conscrjiience to have embroiled liiroself with hia suzerain 
Singhodar of Amniika (Ujiaiii). Bajra Karan prevailed in the struggle and 
Smghcdar was converted to Jainism, and thenceforth ranked as n Jain king. 

Central India ia full of Jain temples, but none of these as they stand now 
are older than the year 1000 A. D., though their foundations may often be 
much older. This is accounted for by the wholesale destruction of temples which 
appears to have taken place about A. D. G50, after which «£or three centuries 
we have only the faintest glimmerings of what took place.” 

A revival of Jainism in Central India is said to have taken phice in the 
days of Chandra Gupta w'hen the sage lihadra Bhao came to visit Ujjaio,'but 

on that king’s death, and during the twelve years famine which ravaged Malwa 

in those days the Jains seem to have been ia bad case. 

46. Tht ThcDigambaras “clad in the four points of the 

oompaE8,”(i .c, ‘‘sky-clad" because their holy men go about naked) ore found 
everywhere. 

They appear to be the orthodox sect as Ananda Giri, who was a contempo¬ 
rary of Shankar Acharya and wrote in A. D, &10, mendons no other sects 

in his treatise. 

I will briefly enumerate the points on which they differ from other sects. 
They revere the 24 Tirthankars or holy men, hnt do not worship them, they 
worship the Deva, Gurus and ZM«rm, looking on the Tirthankars as models 
and mediators hut not as in themselves objects of worship. Sravdks at first 
are taught to worship the Tirthankars; as they rise in knowledge, and religious 
Btanding, they cease to do so. Gurus {Yatis} only look on the Tirthnnkars as 

examples to be followed. 


The points of difference are:— 

1 . Di-ambaras do not adorn their Images or Sll the eyes svith erj stal, 
etc. 1 have been into many oC their tcmplea and ahould say that their images 
• were diatiaguiabedhy amore pensive sltitnde. In the rese'of seated images t e 
riobt hand rests on the le ft Hindu gods nre not found in their temples except 

IndraocosionaUy.andtheydonot employ Brahmans to officuite. 

2^ They lielicve in IG benvons* 

S. Their Corns go naked (or ivonld but tor pliee regulations) and only 
eat from the hands of a disciple. 

4, They deny that women can attain eterpal bliss. (Forbe s Kna ilaU 


1 172.) 

*^In Central India they claim Makshi, Buwangaza, Bamera. Ehnjraho and 
Sonagir as Digambara places of pilgrimage, but as a matter of fact all sects 

resort to them. 

Maksbi, liamcraand Kbajrahu ur&Ati^shaya Kshetra, places where a miracle 


han tiiken place, Anrangzeh once came to SlMl On bis arri™] be ordered the 
flestruction o£ the ima^e of Paraswa Nath which Stood there. That night he 
was hurled violently from hi, bed. Attributing this to the nnger of the holy 

diaturljed he replaced it and went away, Sonogir h 
AidA Asketra or place where n Tirthankar obtained his A^irvan, 

0 . They dt> not wear the Jan^o, or use a sect mark though a tika ia 
applied, ^ 

6.^ Their imtliorittearo various and sliarocl ivith thoso of other sects. 

Tf The meooiiig of this name ia “clothed in white’’ 

Jwa aBc? f-T ‘‘f«='■«*> fiiiitiodas to the foondatioo if 
tb.a,eet, whiehisnndoabledlj ot later origin than that of the Digamharas. 

ent to that ei j. He demanded alms at a certain hotise; in this house he tvaa 

Hrntl '"'"‘'’I ’’5' “ 12 years aa famine wae imminent 

H had noth hnn 2,400 dUeipIes. He toot 1,200 of these and „eo“he 

ekhati, while the othtr 1,200 remained. The}^ suffered much in the fi.m- 
end were obliged through stress to live entirely^n tt^r XtootTI’ 

mgou. 11 hen the famine was over the other moots eame bsck and found 
theemontswearingelothes. They tried to in,luce them to give them n^but 

Tbev L X :h Swetambara sect, 

and the divided into.wogronps, the .Samrepf, 

are the ordin.ty Swetnmbams 

They differ inmanj points from the Digambaras:— 

1. They adorn their images with Jewellery aud insert crystal in the eve. 

npoX tho°r”hr “““d statues the left hand resta' 

brahmans often Offloiate. ” <!“ds bto their temples and 

5. They believe in 12 heavens. 

outomahet!'' (S’^'dintbara) and eat 

4. They dllow tbot womifn can attain eternal bliss. 

In Central India they 'claim Makshi. Mandu Tlfk».rtrJ c i- ts- 
uad ^Inndsflur ns tbcir particular places of pilgrimage! ’ araundi 

holy’flame'''TX"r'“'“' “W^ «-e .fat/ „ 

Jtotkm Tl X S''““mbatasotlndoreXnd 

Jtatlam. They do not ns a rule wear the Janio but when worshinX .n 

throw the nmal across the shoulder in the position in 

rests, this they call Uttaranam. ^ ‘ 

«. Their authorities are 45 Aitgamas. 

assert trg:::Xh”:“!f r«",“ r 

their belief .SadAu margi or 3lath marifi. ^ reproeeb. J bey 
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Thu »ect ia of modem origla having oomeiuto existence apparently about 
S. 1545 (A. D. 14Q9)- Another source gives is. 1700 (A. D, 1643) aa the 
date at which one Laniita Louka seceded and formed a new sect. Tod in bis 
“ Weatecn India" mentioua Lonkiu as Jalua who worship “one alone and not in 
temples made by art.*' 

1 happened to be in KaTlani when one of their great Garui^ who waa on 
tour was stopping there, I went to the monastery and bad a long interview 
with him. He cxpreaseil his views strongly as to the fact that there was no 
fiunction in the Jain books for the worship of images, or the need of tern plea. 

The name is said to have been derived from their having had to 
1 Ltc in mins (D/iu im/) or as Hie old tfnru asserted from the fact that they always 
seek (Dhuiidba) carefully to remove all animal life from their path for fear of 
destroying it. 

Their tenets are these,—* 

1. . They have no images or temples at all. 

2, They worship the abstract ideal only of ZlAarm and follow men who 
have overcome their passions. They admit the good example of the Tirthan' 
kars but pay them no special respect. 

3. Their Gurus are dressed in dirty white. They always carry a email 
broom of cotton hbre wlch which to sweep all animal life out of their path 
and wear over the mouth a pad to prevent themseivea swallowing any email 
insect. They never wash or shave removing all hair by pulling it out. 
They eat only stale vegetables as there b less danger of their inadvertently 
destroying any tknimal life. They live in monasteries (rAupiai). 

4, They place women on an equality with men as regards the Sidh 
eondition. These women are celibates. They dress in white and wear the 
pad and carry the broom just as the Sadkus do. They are also often educated 
and can read the sacred books, 1 myself saw them so engaged in a female 
Thdnak^t Ratlnm. 

5, They do not wear the Jan^o or use a sect mark. 

6. They accept only 32 of the 45 An^a/ncis and reject the Commentaries 

CAaritraJ, 

The Deistic Hikdu Religions. 

43, Brahma Soma/.—The Hindu iheistic creeds are not wholly the 
outcome of the preaching of reformers of this class. 

The unity of the Universe with the “ Spiritual lissence * is the foundation 
of Btahmanical Philosophy, and if monotheism ia not vtry distinctly discerimble 
in the te .ching of the old books, there is always a strong leaning towards “heno- 
theisai^* or the exaltation of one individual god of the pantheoa overall tbe rest. 
This striving tow'urds monotheism ia very stronqiy brought out in the teaching 
of liamaiiiija, Ytillabha and other \aUhnav reformers. 

The iJamaj movement was started by Ramniohun Roy. He was a high 
etc Bergcli bon. .bout 1772. He etarteJ his 6»t meetiug bouM 

in 1830 in Calcutta, He died at Bristol in 1833. 

His work was continued by Debvndra Nath Tagore. In 1858 Keshab 
Chandra Sen joined the Samaj. He differed from Debendm Nath ou many 
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pointfl. He advoejiteJ the abandonment of the sacrei thread, of cliild roarriuge, 
and of marriage with more than one wife. He supported the education af 
women, and JiuId that all castes shouli intermarry freely. 

ThU caused a split and his followers started the Progressive Hrahma 
Samuj ” in ISC9. In ISTS, however, Keshab married bia infant daughter to 
the liaja of Kujh Dinar thus vioiaiiiig liis own tenets, this cansed another 
split, and those who left liim formed the ‘‘Sadhuran Brahma Sainnj.’* 

The Br.ihma Samaj movement in Central India begin in 1S83. Babn 
Shiva Chandr.i Ssn of the Sal bar an Brahma Samaj of Calcutta and Mr Bal- 
krishna Rtghnnath Jadhav of the Prarthana Sani.aj of Bombay Introduced the 
theisde dictiinas, or radJOr orgmued a reguljr community; there had been 
sympathisers in Indore for some time 

The Indore “ Piarthana Samaj” wns then started. In 1831 it was con¬ 
verted into the ‘^Geutrrtl India Brahma S,vm:g^ and a mandif formally opened. 

The Indore Samnj witliout actually subscribing to the tenets of any of the 
Calcutta Sainajea approach in their views most nearly to the opinions held by 
the Sadharan SimaJ which seceded from Keshab in 1878. 

The Indore community, moreover, do not make any nice distinction between 
the name “Hindu" and “Brahmo," They atiil keep to the name Hindu as 
shewing their origin, giving the term B rah mo as the daaignation of their sect. 
But they have not actually any castes, 

The followera of this form of religion are fonnd chiefly in towns, Indore 
being their centre. 

50. The Arya, Sumaj in Central India . — This form of tbeisdc Hiudoism 
was started by Dayananda Saraswatl about the year iS75, 

He preached a monotheism based on the Vedas, taking as liia moto EJcatn 
eva adviti^am. “ There is but one beiug without a second*\ 

He is said, however, to have deliberately misconstrued texts for his own 
ends. He died In 1883. 

In Indore the movement started in 18SS, when Shri Swami Vbbweshara 
Nand, and Shri Erahmachari Nitya Nand, missionaries of the Arya Samaj, came 
to Central India. 

Tliere were only fifteen metnbers at first, but by 1894 there were fifty 
The branch in the Agent to the Govenor-Generars Gamp waa started in June 
2lBt 1897. 

These branches are nil connected with the Ajmer Sabha, There are Sabhas 
at Nimach, Gwalior, Dewaa and other places. 

The ShriTnaii ParopaHrini Sabha is recognized as the main body to which 
the Ajmer 5aM« belongs, But the Central India branches have no connee- 
tion with that section of the Sabha which allows meat to be eaten. They 
observe the Vedic Caste distinctions, that is Brahmans, Ksbatriyas, Vaish, and 
Shadra, as fcno^vn by their surnames of Sharma, Varraa, Gupta and Das. They 
admit that a mm cun rise from a low to a high caste, or fall, in accordance 
with his actions. 

In the Census they have returned their castes; and often shewn themselves 
as “Hindu” with Arya as a sect. They say, however, they prefer to he called 
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Arya and not Hindu. This niovement is practically a patriotic protest ogniiist the 
spread of Chrtsn 111 icy and ths t.:uciiiai^ of the hratiiiio ttssi^rting as tc 

does that the Hi'idu religious books cau teach all that Chi'istuinit^ does, ifpru> 
perly interpreted, 

AsisnsT, 

51. GtiieraL —It is necessary to explain tiie meaning of the term “Aiiiroist." 

The term wa’=, I believe, fir*c introduced by Professor Tylor, and is used to 
designate that class of people who worship natural objects ami piienomeiia in the 
belief that they contain or are coiuiajtad with spirits. 

“As the human body wag held to live and act by virtue of its own iubabtt- 
ing spirit, so the operations of cbc world soemel to be carried on bj other 
Bpirits”. 

Mr, Balues in the ISSX Report quotes Dr. Tiele’s interpretation which is 
that used on the present occasioji. 

^‘Atiitnlsni is the belief in the e?tistence of S>uls or Spirits, of which only 
the powerftiT, ihoae on which man feels bimaelEdejicndent, and before which he 
stands In awe, acquire the rank of divine beings, and become objects of worship. 
These spirits are conceived as moving rapidly throuirh earth and air, and, either 
of their own accord, or because conjured by some spell, and thug under compnl- 
■non, appearing to men {Sptril!snt)> But they may also take up their abode 
eitherpennaiientiy or temporarily in some object whether lifeless or living it mat¬ 
ters not; and this object, as emlowed with higher power, is then worshipped or 
einployedtoprotectindivlduaIsorcommuuitie3(Jb/w/it*m), Spiritism,essential¬ 
ly the game aa what is now called spiritualism, must be carefully distinguished 
from Feiisldsm, but can only rarely be separated from it.*’ 

The spirit was first attached to some material object, but the belief in 
detached spirits followed, and demons, genii and fairies were the result. 

The term animism has not always been used in the same sense, For the 
purpose of this Chapter it tlesignates, ns I have Indicated, both spirits who are 
attached to trees, stones, etc, nod those, who though free, inhabit them perio¬ 
dically, It excludes, however, the Hindu deity, such as Viahmi, Shiva, Ganpati 
and others, who has a distinct personalitj, and belongs as it were to a higher 
grade of beings. 

Early man, it should be rcnierabored, was much on the level of a civilised 
child as regards mental attainments. He di'l not fully appreciate the difference 
between himself and the animals round him. Lacking the critical faculty he 
accepted anyesplanatton,however, grotesque,aiidthe transformations familiar 
in fairy tales prsseuted no more difficulties to hiTn than they do to the child in 
the nursery. 

The chief pecuUariiy of his mental attitude was that he regarded everything 
as aniinoted, as endowed with life similar to his own, animism w.-is the basis of 
hU religion. 

This ‘‘animism" is met with in all reiiglous systems in those of Chins and 
Egypt ill that of the Incas, of the Semitic races and of the Aryans. 

Mr. Lang says tliis is easily accounted for, as “an ancient identity of mental 
statuB and the working of similar mental forces at the attempt to explain the 
same pb enomcita wi 11 accoun t w i thout a n y tb eoiy of borrow in g or t ra n sm i ssion 
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of myth, or of ori;;inal unity of race, for the world wide diSusion of many 
tnytbictd coacepuoos.*' 

Wemny, 1 tbluk, divide the objects so woraliippd into four ciasseB, (1) 
Parts of Isftture (i) Great, (ii) Minor. (2) Spirits of Aticestora and others. (3) 
Objects endowed with Spirits, r, {f., Fetishes. (4) A Supreme deity who controls 
the rest, an over-lord, but who is disiuut and does not concern himself with the 
everyday life of his creatures. 

The whole subject is a fascinating one, due perhaps ns Professor Tytor says 
to the fact that the higher deities of }>oljtheisni have their places in the ” 
‘‘general animistic system of mankind,'’ that animism forms the fouiidatioii 
from which spring all our own ideas on the esistence of deities generally, was 
the source whence came the advance‘‘from the visible to the invisible from” 
“the thill!! that could he touched^that could he seen—that could be beard—to” 
^*devas that could no longer be touched or heard or seen. The w&y was traced” 
‘•out by Nature herself” 

As I have already explained the twelve tribes mentioned were selected 
as being animistic in their faitti. 1 am aware that there are others w'ho have 
claims, but they are as a ruic more civilised, and their mode of life mom 
settled. 

Provincial Table A shews those among Animists who have some claims to 
he considered as pardy hinttuiseti. Some rule had again to be made in selecting 
these, and I, therefore, decided that all persons belonging to these 12 tribes who 
liad returned themselves as “Hindu” and had ^ven a le^tlmate Hindu sect at 
the same time, should be put into Table A, but not those who gave “Hindu” 
only and ns often as not the name of their sept or of a local deva as that of their 
sect. This is, t thinlc, quite a safe rule, and will, 1 hoj^e, he of use to my successor 
ten years hence in enabling him to guoge the increase of Hindu proselyteism 
among this class. There is no doubt that this is going on steadily, especially 
near military stations and towns. 

It must be remcmhcied that Animism is not confined to these 12 tribes, as 
can be seen uitlie section on minor forms of worship, it is common enough among 
all Hindus; nor on the other hand are these 12 tribes free from all traces of the 
worship of Hindu gods. Far from it, they almost all pay some court to the best 
known gorts and goddesses and to the deities of local shrines. There is no hard 
and fast line, those who live near and associate much with regular Hindu com¬ 
munities soon pick up IHntlu ideas ; it is only those who live in the wilds who 
are Animists proper. 

InstiUices of the classes t have divided the worship into are common 
enough. 

The Sun and Moon are worshipped hy the Satpnia Bhila under the 
of Soadal Deo. 

Cases of minor nature worship are endless, and instances wil} be found in 
the section of this Chapter which deals with the subject and ia Chapter Till 
imdcr Totems. The Tiiteliiry deitv again is a feature of every Bhil villaoe. 
He rrtay reside In a tree, rock or other object, and will guard and watch over 


IiIb owu people, so long ae lie is well treated. Besides general reverence for 
rlieir ujicestors, the tihilalas Wiirshi[i tliem at a great feast called Oojban held 
yearly, when all iiiembers o£ a clan meet and go througli various ceremonies. 
Large* numbers of aitimisis were returned as PTct pujaki. I have not 
very good hisianceof Fetish worship though such things are bound toc?iist. 

As supreme lord the ^Bhils have Bada Deo (or Bhagwaii as they often 
call him borrowing a Hindu term). He Is said to have no wife or child and 
rules all the worid. 

This very brief sketch will 1 think suffice for oiir pur[iose. 


* MINOR FORMS OF AVORSHIP AND REVKRENCE, 

.>2. yVtirship oj riaetSi etc ,—^ Leaving aside the worship which is paid to the 
Narbada and other large streams of general repute, I will give a few instances 
of the worship of loc.d streams and lakes. There are endless instances which 
might be given, and all 1, therefore, propose to do is to take a typical example 
or two. 

fn B irwatii there Is a iiuiciion of two streams known as the Kapila-san^ani 
from the name of the smaller of them. Near the village of Lohara in Bar want 
State this stream joins the waters of the Narbada. 

it is, my in formant tells me, the most sacred spot in the State. A festival 
is held here every year on Shivratri, 

There are two legends connected with it which I will give. 

About two hundred years ago a certdn cow herd noticed that a black cow 
(black cows are here now general ly named) Aapifa used to come every evening 
out of the Narbada and feed among his cows. 

As no one paid gnazing fees for her he determined to follow her home and 
find out to whom she belonged. The cow made her way towards the Narbada. 
When she reached the bank to the cowherd’s great astonishment the ground 
opjn'jd rind she pissed in. Nothing daunted, and determined to secure his 
fees, he entered behind her. They passed down under the bed of ibe river and 
continuing for a little way the cowherd suddenly found himself face to 
lace with a very venerable old gentleman who asked him whut be did there and 
what he wanted. 

The cowherd told him the reason, upon which the old man gave him some 
Sal tuuhuaked rice). The cowherd as he returned home threw the rice away on 
the bank. Some grain, however, remained on his landora (rope belt). On 
reaching his house he was surprised cu taking off hie belt to find it was covered 
with gold dust, He then related 1 is story and the neighbours agreed that the 
old man waa Kapila Rishi w ho was known to be doing pnance (tap) under the 
bed of the holy stream. Ever since that day the spot where the cow entered 
the river has been held sacred. And as a stream fii wed near this spot it was 
called Kapila-’Sanffam Junction}. 

The other legend rims thus:— 

Many years ago Vnpudli!i!i. King of ATCch^ti <Mije tv Lo! dra nd Ciiidea 

great sacrifice there. 



The Riahis who were presenf,, when the sacrifice wns over, buthe<l the king 
with miik, cnnle, ght, iind water from nil tite sacred rivere of Hindnijthaii. 

The streiiTi canned by tUiiS Jinointing llowetl into the Narbada, the stmini 
tater on was called Kftpiln in id its place of junction iCufulu-s The pt^ople 

still shew wlmt they say are the heaps of ashes left from the sacrifice, and their 
siiie warriints the iissnmption that the snerificH mil at luive been on a tolosii-dl 
scale. 

To this place ireople "O every Tuesday and huthe and its waters are sup¬ 
posed ro cure leprosy. 

Various nools are also held sucrah An instaiiCf is ihai of the Mfilunkunii 
(corruption of Maliltun d) in the Ilajpiir per uoii»< of Ilarvvani near a place 
called VdEjatta, Tins pool U a natural one in the Nihiil river. On the bank of 
the river, whicli is very steep, is a large stone which is called Malan Dee. 

The water of this pool is supposed to bo specially effective us « cure for 
cattle disease. And if sprinkled on healthy cattle it acts us a prop hy la Clio. 
People resort to it from long distancirs with their herds. An offering of u 
piece of rope and a rtal is made. 1 be rod is planteil and left till curried away 
by a flood. A rod and rojie are usually atrried by graziers. 

Ai pJobaE there is a spring whose waters never fail, it is known us the spring 
of .Uo/ Dev. 

The legend is tlvat many years ago there was a terrible drought in Jobat 
and men and cattle were dying by hnndred-s for want of water. (Joe Mai Dev 
then went and brought water from the Dchad tank and sprinkled it uti the 
ground, thus starting the spring which goes by his name. 

Of local river w'orship the Muhi is an instance. Bhils call it MaJii Muht 
and when setting out on a dakaiti expedition usnnDj make their vows to this 
stream, proraising a share of the booty to ihe spirit of the stream if they are 
successful. Among certain i^ections of the Bhik the feeling of awe for Mahi 
Afata is so strong that if made to swear by the uuuie ot tbia goddess no man 
will dare to tell an untruth. 

The waters of the stream are able to cleanse an Tiiifaithful wife of all 
impurity and make her fit to be taken hack by her huslrand. 

There are many instaticOB of Tri^veni i. the meeting of three streams 
which are, as in other parts of India, always sacred. 

53, Snake Worship.- — Theusua] feasts common in other parts of India are 
observed in Central India and tliere is no need to go into them. 

Almost every tillage in Central India has some-where, within its borders, 
what is called according to the locality a .Bfmji, Bhilai, Bn»tif Bhin’rani, Tnnderlf^ 
or fChaiar-hahcji. 

As a rule the sprit so rianied cnn^iRfs of a ydurfonn built round a snake hole 
hiir in some pliif'e.'i, ehiefly in the south of lihopawar smalt shrines are 
#rected. 

Siieh shrines are to be found in Barwani. These slirihes always face east 
and in form mueh resemHle the ordinary Hindu shrine, stone is placed inside 
but not appari'titly of any spt'cial shape. 


To the snake who iahabits these shrines it is usual t> oiler what are called 

Gubbas, The Qu,bb(i consists oE a wicker cover of this shape with a email 
) L crest on it. This is put over the stouc and is siid to act as a jicotcction to 
the suakc« 

These covers are chiefly made and offered by women when they return thanks 
(maramt) for some wish fulfilled, generally the birth of a male cliild. 

It is interest!Dg to note that modern art]bas come to the rescue and n 
lirilliant coloured picture of a cobra i$ allowed to do duty for the snake himself 
when the Bhilatis deserted or its rightful owner is out for the day. 

In Jobat on the 11th day of the bright half of BhMrapada men tie a 
thread of 14 knots round the wrist and arm and go out to the snakes abode to 
worship. They make an image of a snake iu grass^the sacred darbh grass being 
used for it. The usual offerings are made. 

Dasoi'ct, mahajam are specially snake worshippers and always carry about 
copper image of the cobra. 

In Jobat the Bhils and Bbilalas also worship the python and 

never injure it. 

Women are the chief worshippers of snakes, and it is with regird to bearing 
children that the aid of the snake is specially invoked. 

In Bundclkhand certain snakes arc deemed sacred, the Bhla-rani^ which is 
now looked on ns a form of Devi. It appears that this word is a corruption of 
Bhuamhnok a’ compound of .BAu earth, ak a snake, and rahn<i to dwell. 
There arc many ‘villages in Charkhari where this form of worship is common. 

The special power attributed to them is that of curing gout and rheumatism 
and on Sundays and Wednesdays sufferers from these diseases come nnd offer 
cocoanuts, etc. There arc priests at these places, not Brahmans, but as a rule 
a Brahman lives close by and manages to secure a portion of the gifts in return 
for his additional intercession. 

There is an interesting legend that the people of Gnrkhera village in the 
Maksudangarb State are immune from the effects of snake bite. This immunity 
was conferred on them in perpetuity by a Gusaia who was succoured by them in 
former days. So certain arc the inhabitants of this village of the charm that 
protects them that they habitually have large numbers of snakes in their bouses 
and even the most venomons and deadly are, my informant says, treated *‘as play¬ 
things," “Large numbers arc found in each house especially in the summer 
season, beside a bed or hearth or grinding mill, and when in the way people 
simply throw them aside with the hnod like other innocuous animals.^* 

My informant concludes by saying that “ no death from snake bite is ever 
reported from Gnrkhera 

In this connection there is a well-known man in Indore who baa the power 
to cure snake bite, is popularly supposed to have such power any way, 

1 will give the origin of this power as it was told me. 

One V eshwanta, a dyer by trade and the great-great-graod father of the pre¬ 
sent possessor of this power, once came upon a wounded cobra. He took the 
animal home and cured it. The snake when set free asked Teshwanta what gift 
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he could give biiu io return for his Hndness. Tcshwaota asked that he might 
be granted the power of curing persons bitten by snakes, and that the power 
should be continued to bis discendanta for 7 generations. The snake granted 
bis wish and allowed the gift to continue for 14 generations. The persou bitten 
must go to the curer's house and the cl rcu ms lances of the bite being explained 
the effects of the poison are at once removed by the carer pronouncing the 
words “Leave him.’^ 

The present |)osscssor of these powers is fifth in descent, his name is Chuni 
Lai and he is, like bis ancestor a dyer by trade- As an instance of the estima* 
tion held of his power I may mention that he is said to have lately cured a 
lady of wealth and position from Barwaai, Chuni Lai is absolutely confident of 
his power and is open to any form of trial I lly correfipondent concludes by 
saying that “Simple folks when bitten by stiakes may be seen going to his 
bouse even in these dayal*' 

A similar gift lies with a family of Orchha State- 

5 4. Tree KOnhip .—T rees are wors hipped in Central tnd ta much as they are 
in other parts of India. The Bar {Fms Indica)^ the Pipal (i-icu^ Rdiqiom}y 
the Nim {Mtlia Asadirachta), the Gullar {Ficus Glomerala}j the Bel {A^h 
Marmdos)^ the Tills! (Ocymum sanctum)^ the Sharai {Aeacict iSuma}j etc., and 
the dual and three fold combinations such as the “ Har-Shaukari combiDadon 
of iJim and Pipal and the Triveni of Bar, Pipal and Nim are all sacred.. 

Many trees are tribe totems among the Animists, this will be noticed in 
Chapter VIIL 

There is no need to go into this subject of tree worship in any detail. 

The Pipal is supposed to be specially occupied by the whole pantheon on 
Saturdays. “In the root lies Brahma, in the naval Vishnu, in the branches 
Mahadco, and in every leaf a deota^ Vasudev is its name.” 

On other days of the week minor personages of the dee class frequent it. 

Of the Bar and Pipal every child learns this saying, “It is better to die a 
leper than pluck a leaf off a pipal, and he who can wonnd a Bar will kick 
his little sister.” 

Every place has sacred trees of this class. 

There is a very well-know Triveni 3 miles from Barwanl town at Baja- 
ghat. 

One use of the sacred tree is to avert the ill luck which attends a third 
marriage. Thus many Hindus, who have lost two wives and are about to marry 
a third, before doing so go through the ceremony of marriage with the Rui 
plant {CcUatropts Gigantict). His actual marriage then counts is the fourth! 

The Skami {Acacia suma) is always used at the Dasehra festiva]. It is 
enclosed in branches from the Apta tree iQmentosa), Per> 

sons who have witnessed the ceremony at Indore will recollect how the branches 
uf Apta are pulled to pieces by the crowd at the conclusion of an act of wor-. 
ship that takes place. 
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The Khejra is Bometimes similArly used, and at Ratiaiu the Raja when 
going ia procession on that day gets o5 and pays homage to every tree of 
this kind passed. 

55. irorsAfp <?/ Heroes.—VTonhip ot this dnss is very common, the 
personage worshipped in the case of hero-worship being generally nearer actual 
deification, the greater the interval since bis death. 

I will give one or two instances ontof many which have been collected. 

Among all Hindu classes in Bundelkhnnd the worship of one Hardaul is 

common. 

The story runs thus-— 

Somewhere about the years A. D. 1735-40 one Jujbar Singh was Raja of 
Orchhs, he had a younger brother Hardaul Singh. Jujhar Singh had a young 
wife whom he suspected of undue intimacy with his brother. Protests of inno- 
cence were of no avail, and Jujhar Singh determined to test the sincerity of the 

protests. 

He gave his wife a cop of poison saying, “If you love me give this cup to 
Hardaul, if you love him, drink it yourself." 

When she next saw Hardaul she told him the conditions. Hardaul said 
If the king thus suspects me I will obey his order, give me the cup.” He 
drank the contents and died on the spot, A platform was erected to his memory 
at the spot where he was cremated. 

' Hardaul had a sister who lived near Orcbha. On bearing of his death she 
erected a in her village to his memory. 

When she was about to be married she asked her living brother, with whom 
she had never been on good terms since Hardaul’s death, to assist her. He re¬ 
fused and she weeping bitterly went to the cAairriro and implored Hardaul to 
send her help. She heard a voice which directed her to a certain spot where she 
would find treasure and bs able to defray themsrriage expenses. The fame of this 
miracle spread far and wide and in almost every village Moiras were erected to 
the memory of Hardaul. 

Women always go and worship at the particular eha^ufra in their village on 
occasions of marriage; and towards the epd of August a regular day of 
worship is fixed, 

A certain Diwan of Charkhari State Hansju, a son of Maharaja Bijay Bahadur 
of Charkhari, died in 1768 in Charkhari. 

A platform was erected on the spot where he was creraatefl. Hansju was not, my 
informant soys, particukiriy famnua during fife, but since death he, or rather Ivis 
place of cremation, has been credited with the power of curing fever, and in the 
Lrly morning ofStmdays and Wednesdays people go and worship there in hope 
ot getiing cured. The ch^&tiiro is looked after by tlie women of the town. 

In Maksudang.arh there are two rather interesting nxms of the process of 
elevation to deified rank. 

Hira Lai lived in Maksudringarh SO years ago. He was killed by dMts, 
who cut otf bis head. His dcc-apitated body, it is said, ran three miles till it fell 
beside ahiU near the town. litre it was cremated and a cairn (pn/Awori) mieed 
on thespot. ffis cairn is now resorted to as a plaee of prayer whence requests 

are obtained. 


Another case in the faitne place is that of “ Chogare Thakur ” as he was 
caile<l, he lived only 40 year^ ago and is reuiembered by plenty of people still 
living. 

He was iveU-known In the country side for his habit of wearing a green 
branch In his turban (whence his nickname) as his real name was Suraj Singh. 

He was killed by tJa and a cairn raised at the place where he was cremated. 

Out of reepect to him or, as it seems, more out of respect for the badge 
which made him &o well-known, all passers-by stick a green bough into tlie 
cairn when they pass it. And it is always seen stuck full of these. His real 
iifime has almost been forgotten but the title of “ Chogare Thakur" is known 
to all. In this case the spot has not yet become one for regular worship, but 
there are signs that it ia rapidly becoming so as actual recollection of the dead 
man dies away, and in another ten or twenty years his tomb will be credited 
with niira€ulotts powers. 

There EL fjtth&r cunotis custoin rt|>oftC'd TroiD I'hop^wfl.r for 
the demon of cholera. 

In all villages there are stones w Licb go by the naiDe of Ahti Mata ur 
L^lhai Fulhai* 

When cbolera is prevfdent these stones are worshipped. A Burvsa. offi¬ 
ciates (the Burma is the witch tinder or “medicine-man” of the Bhil country). 
He cuts off the head of a goat and offers i: to the goddess, with some lemons, 
pice, a few eggs, Sowers, etc., in a potsherd {Khapra) are offered. While a 
small toy cart I 3 placed beside the stones. 

When the goat’s head bus been properly offered the Burtea takes up the 
Khapra and places it on his head. A Bdai takes a living goat,another Bn/a; carry¬ 
ing a pot full of country liquor which drops slowly out of u small hole in the 
bottom. Behmd this man comes the Batha which is pulled by a third Salai. 

The Burtra with the Rhapra on bis head follows. After him come the 
villagers. Every one as a rule takes part in the procession. They direct 
their way towaris Enkareshwiir (Onkarnath). On reaching the boundary of the 
town or village the Burwa throws away the Khapra and the villagers return 
home. The Balais, however, take on the Ratha and goat which are passed on 
from village to village till they reach Saiknau village near Unkareshwar. 

Here the goddess Sdt Mitnl (eiri ttr^rr) has her real home. By this means 
the goddess of cholera is said to be enticed away out of the limits of the town 
and is induced to return to Unkareshwar where her proper dwelling place is 
the Ratha is provided for her conveyance, the goat and wine to at tract her away. 

The greatest alacrity is ebeivn in jiaasing on the goat and the fta tha in 
which the goddess U supposed to be travelling. Tbe Balais conducting 
Them, shout on nearing a village and are immediately relieved of their ebar^ 
‘A'liicb is hurried on to the next place. 

5C. Ihrttmorthip among There are end!ess.instances of hero 

worship to be met with among the JIahomedans of this country. Almost 
every village has its Pir’s tomb and in places such as Dbar where the 
Mahomc^lan element was at one time very strong, a shrine may be found 
at every corner, each with its legend, often quaint, always interesting. Space 
will only allow me to quote one or two examples, the rest will, 1 hope, one 
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of these days see the light elsewhere. These exaraples, shew how easy it is for 
ft man who wag distinguiahed by no specbil ftttributes while in this world to 
attain to sainthood after death. 

One instance Is reported from Mnksodangarh, At Khernr village there 
is a tomb to one Saikh Saadnllah which has now u high repute for sanctity 
and for the power it has of conferring benefita. Saadullah was in life only a 
attached to the forces of the Subah. He was killed in a fight at Lohangi 
Bari, a village near BlielBa. His head being cut oil his horse fled home 
carrying the body into the village. W^hcre the body feQ the villagers burled 
it, and "erected a tomb over it. They also went out and buried the head on 
the spot where it had fallen. 

As time rolled on the tomb in the village acquired a.reputation for 
holiness and the dead somar, now known as Saikh Saadiillah Wall, was credited 
with powers which he certainly never possessed in life. Mahomedans and 
Hindus equally revere the tomb and resort to it to obtain answers to their 
requests. It is locally knoi^m to the people as Fir Sahib hi Dargah. 

In Charkhari, on the bank of the lake, on which the Guest houee stands 
there is the tomb of one Shahid. Local reports have it that Shahid, who used 
to frequent the neightourhood of the tree when alive, is still often seen at 
nitrht Btandin*^ by it dressed in white. And he often opens the closed doors of 
the Guest house at the dead of night and enters, but when sought for no one 
is found. A shrine was put np to him in 1881, which is visited by 
Mahomedan women every Thiu^day with offering, i, u 

Another rather curious case is that of &u1ab Rai Baba. It shews now a 
man who suffers from some unusual dearh may be credited with miraculous 
powers, though when alive he led a life in no way connected wiih religious 
observances. Gulab Bai was a juggler who visited the state of Charkban in the 
dava of Maharaja Khuman Singh. He undertook to walk on a slack rop from 
the tort to a tall tree some hundreds of yards away. The Raja promised him a 
iaoiV if he succeeded. He started and got close to the fort when, 
coJreBpondent says, either bv “chance or treachery, the rope snapt and he 
was killed He was burled where he fell. He has now acquired the power of 
preserving people from death by snake bke. Those who wish to U made 
immune visit ihe tomb on a certain day about the end of August. They eat 
black sugar and Khali Cod cakes) and make the usual offerings. 

One more instance may be given. * f n , n 

A little north of Dhar fort there is a tomb known as that of Dafa ijandi 
Chhora This man's tphI name was Saiyad Mahomed and be was in charge 
of that fort hatralat. The chief of those days (name nnknown)was a leper. 
His hakim had told him that there was only one certain cure for him 
and that was to bathe in the blood of nine hundred newly married couples 
After much difficult V the requisite number was collected and put m charge of 
Saived Mahomed. 'He was ignorant at the time why they had Ijeen contmed 

At lend h an auspicious day and hour were fixed on and baiyad Mabonicd 
then heSrd what was to be done. He went to his mother and consulted her 
ng to whether it would not be a righteous act to free those innocent people. 
She agreed that it would lie. Saiyad Mahomed, therefore, returned to the 

fort ^eard of this and was naturally furious. He sent hla guard up 

fort Solpd M.hoo.«l otuckodthoo. 

fury but was overpowered and his head cut off. u 

^His body, however, went on fighting for some Hue after until it ell 
down at ft sp^t outside the fort. His friends bnned bis bead and body at the 
places where they fell Next day the tombs were found wvered with flowers 
which had been strewn by no mortal hand. This was believed to shew the 
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approval o£ heave a to hta action. The chief sent for some of these flowers which 
he kept some time in water. He nfterwards drank this water (history does 
not relate why) and was astonished to find hU leprosy cnre<1. Kceogniziii^ 
the miracle he at once built tombs o^'oe the head and body o£ Saiyad 
Mahomed, and appointed grants for the maintenance of Mujatcimrs to look 
after the tombs and gave further grants in charity, all of which are 
still kept. My informant says that the reputation of these tombs is immense 
and reverence is paid equally by Mahomedan and Hindu. He adds nine 
out of ten beggars in the street will be beard pronouncing the benediction 
May Bflodi Chhora bless you.’ ” The name iiandi Chhora has been given him 
for'his action in freeing the prisoners. 

101—^vii, 5<i A, Iltnduiffitiff of tht Animislic Triltes. —^This table shews, as I have 

mentioned, all Animists who return themselves as Hindus an<l at the same time 
gave a definite Hindu sect. 

It will be seen in all cases the figure in the Hindu column exceeds that in 
the Animistic. 

This merely illustrates the strong desire there is to be considered as a 
member of a superior religion, or at any rate of the religion of tbe ruling race, 
in actual observances these *‘Hindus’^ difler in nowise from the rest of the 
tribe. 

Locality, it will be seen, affects the numbers. Thus the Gwalior Minor 
states aud Gwalior state shew the highest percentage of hindnised, while 
Bhopawar and Midwa come last m this respect. 

Among the tribes Korkus shew the least influence, Seherias most. 

The real interest of the table, hoivever, lies in the possibility which it gives 
of guaging at a future Census how far the Einduising haa progressed. 

The tribes selected are representative, and come from all parts, thus 
serviog as a good criterion for the general progress of Hindnising among other 
tribes in the same localities, who have not been specially selected as 
“Animits.** 

C.—SECTS. 

57, General.—~1 propose in this section to give a brief sketch of the sects 
which have been recorded. Time and want of information have made it 
imperative to curtail somewhat the description which I had hoped to give of 
the numerous local sects found in Bundelkhaad. 

The whole record was prolific in names, but many of the names were only 
those of castes or general terms, such as Korij Ahirwansij Mandir-margi 
Par$uja-nath, Bhagwan etc. 

The Ani mists have properly no sects aud as often as not give the sept name 
as that of their sect. 

I propose to divide this section into three parts dealing respectively with, 
Hindu sects, Mahomedau, and Christian. The Hindu sects part will be further 
divided into four sub-sections on (1) Regular sects, (2) minor deities, (3) Local 
and miscellaneous aud (■£) Ascetics. 

Even when sifted the names are sufficiendy numeraus specially among 
the Hindus and as a certain writer on this subject has said, “ If one of the 
Itishis by whom the Vedic llyuma are said to have been composed, could 
visit again the scenes of his life everything would excite his wonder. His 
own people would be strangers to him. He would need a guide to their 
temples, their images would bs un-meaning hieroglyphics, the trident of 
the Vaishua vice and the sacred ashca of the Shaivits would be a mystery. 

Ram, Krishna and Ganesh would be strange gods and the wild poetry 
in which their deeds were recited would recall sad memories of the stern 
simplicity of the chants in which he has invoked the favourable influences of 
Tndra, Varunaand AgnL” 

It must bo remembered that there is nothing usually antagonistic in 
the opinions of sects such as Shaivites and Vaishnavas both appeal to the 
Pnranm aud admit each others gods, only placing their particular deity 
above the rest. 
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L—HINDU SECTS- 

58 ,—Eboulah Sects :— 

**» * + + »»* *■« -*• ^ 

“not terifBc” a euphemistic title of Shiva.) There are 
only five of this class of persons in Central India. They are well-known 
for their disgusting habit of eating carrion and have been detected exhutn- 
m<T human bodies. The origin of the worship seems to be some form of 
Diirga worship ; the sect, iiowever, is fast dying out. 

f Kabir panthls ... ... 134,(iOO 

Kabir Pantith Kabir ... ... 1,S(58 

LDadu panthi ... 387 

The founder of thiss©:^t lived abovit the end of the NIV Century. His 
blrtlt is obscure, but he was brought up by some weavers at llcnares. Later 
on he met Kamaiiaud ami was biken by Ids toadiiiig. He is curiously mixed 
up with both Hindus and Mahomeihms, as ivhen he died they disputed aa to 
w"ho should carry out his funeral ceremony. One special Interest attaching 
to his writing which are most voluminous, is that they were freely tised by 
N.auak Guru, tlie founder of the 8ikh religion, ia the Atli Granllu The 
siiyings of Kabir are known to all eilncated natives w'hether Hindu or 
* Mahomediut, and togctlier with those of Xaxir are in curnraon daily use. 
He was very liberab minded, and though, as a disciple of Kiimanand he 
gave !i preference to the worship of Vidiim still it w'as “No part of their faith” 
“to worship any Hindu deity or to observe any rites or eerem< nials of the” 
“ Himliis W'hetlier orthodox or achismaticab” He even held that tlicre u’as 
but one God, be his natae Tishnu, Shiva, AlJnli or Chiist. No special dress 
is worn and no rwrtJi/rn used, suclt things being of no importance, the inward 
mail alone is to be regarded. He hek! also tlntt obedience to spiritual teachers 
was esseatiat, but that before accepting any teiicher bis tenets and his ad¬ 
herence to them ill daily life must be varefuIly tested, blind obedience was a 
sin. They are distlngulahed for their “ ipiakerdike spirit, and their 
abhorrence of all violence, their regard for truth and the unobtrusive ness 
of their opinions,” Lacul interest centres lu Kuhir who at one tiaie is said to 
have resided ill a cave at Bandogarh uo:ir liiwn. The place is stilt known as 
*' Kabir ki gufa” and is held sacred. The weavers (A'erO arc almost all of 
this sect, Umiu^PatUhis are the followers of a cotton cleaner Dndu who was 
a disciple of Kabir (A. D. 1600). They follow much the ^ame floctriue 
as Kiibir-panthis. 

,,, ... ... 

A South of India sect pmctically unknown in the Gangetic basin. 
The sect was founded by a Brahman in A, D. i igg at Tuluva. He 
travelled much and had many disputes with the great Shaivite teacher 
Shankar Acharya. 

They wear the trident mark but often make the centre line black. 
They differ from the Kamanujas in denying the non-duality of Vishnu, and 
holding that there is no such thing as Mobsbn^ that is absorption into 
the supreme spirit after death and loss of all individuality. They have 


strong ^haivite leanings and admit Shiva and Gancsh to equal honours with 
Vishnu in their temples. 

MiUtd’ Basis or Rmn Simchh ... ... ... 1 , 145 , 

A siih'di vision of the Hamanamlis, Mahk ntiahoin at Kara Mjuiikpor about 
iCOO. He does not seem to have int rod need any very striking variations 
into the ordinary Veiishiiav doctrines, stive perhaps that of allowing tlh? 
ascetics of the community to be householders. They worship Visliiiu as Kauia. 


Xitt'ayani ... 20,ii0l. 

I'ollowers of Swiiini Kara van a A'aisbnav teacher who was l>om in IFSO 

■h- 

at Lucknow. He was strongly f>pposed to the easy tenets of Vallabhachnrya, 
lie went in 1800 to Junagarh and later to Ahnxe'lahal where he rtdscd 
a Eullowing. His teaching was ii nrotist against the ^’aUabhac hari idea 
tUat asceticism and abstinence were ustdess. bishop He1 er relates how ItC 
in ter viewed him. 

Nimtirnta »!.«> m*m -■■■ *•. 5 40. 

Founded by Nimbadyta. They worship Krishna-Kadha. 

„ , . fHohidas ... ... I,o09 

Rat Basis ... ••‘^Riiidas ... ... 12,S05 

Kai Das was a pupil of Hamauand and a Chaiuar by euste. The 
Bralimans objected to his acting as a priest in a temple dedicaied to 
Rama which he had himself erected. When called upon to explain how- he 
dared to act thus, he relied on his holy character to carry him through and in 
a test miracle with the Brahmans came off victorious, and w*as k-ft in peace 


atterw'iirds. 

The real interest lies in the fact of a Oliamar being tlms recogiuKed as a 
teacher by higher castes. Local tradition aaya he was born in Mandn near 
Dhar in I59l- 

Most of the followers of tbia sect ait- Clmmars. Kama is their object of 
worship. 

I Ktiumnaiidi ... 15.a,730. 

Eamamiulis or Ramar'iU ' i Riima vata ... 1,1 a9- 


This 8.ib.division of tbe Vaislmavaa was foiuided by Baiimnnn.J In the XIV 
or XV Century. The story runs that he was a follower nf UaiuPiiuja, but having 
travelled a great deal his co-sectarians refused to receive him on his rctiinr, 
saying thatlie must have trimsi'resaed the rules about feeding and could not 
be allowed to associate with them. He then founded a new aect. He repudiat¬ 
ed caste distinction, and a Doiii was the historian of the sect. The famous 
posts Sar Dis and TulsUi D.is were his pupils. They worship VUUtiu in his 
incarnation of Raiuchanilm. They are much less siriet in their ohscrvonces 
than the Kamanujas. 

SAair/j?m.-—Those who come under the head of Shaivites are worshippers of 
Shiva the third person of the Hindu Tnatisrii. He ts the desirover and re- 
«Tenerfttor and it is this power of Ciniferi ing regeneration thnnijrl, the proce -Sli of 
death that gives his worship its strong individuality. Sir .llfrtii Ljall has well 
described these characteristics in his poem on Shiva. 

He is shewn in Ids representations as wearing a necklace nt skulls 
mala) carrying a trident (TiMula I, ^ noose (pas/oi), in hi* ears «re ser pent ear¬ 
rings t«ay« L undla ). He has three eyes, one in the middle of his forcbead. His 
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hair is done up in a matted crown (jata) and he Is usually seated on a ti<;er skiu 
( V^aghran^ar). In temples and shrines he is represented by his emblem the 
Lingam and its counterpart the YmL ’VVhilo outside there is ordinarily the 
seated fi;^urc the bull IfandL 

The great Shai^ite teacher was Simhkar-Achai’ya who lived about the 
VIII Centuiy. He ivas a Smart Brahman and Sanyasu He advocated a 
panihcstic religion, and non-dualism. There was, he said, only one essence of 
all things, Bratnhpara Br(t>nL As, however, this w)is too lofty for conception 
by ordinary mortals they were enabled to appreciate it by the adoration of 
material deities such as Bramha, \ ishnu and Sliiva, 

fShaiv 737,359 Liugayais 5G. 

Shaicita ... I Shivbhakt 3,380 Shiv upari 313. 

It will be seen that the worship of Shiva is not nearly so prevalent as that 
of Vishnu, although it h far more obtrusive in as much ns, at any rate in 
Central Lidir*, you cannot walk five miles without coming across several Shaivitc 
temples or at any cate shrines with the Nandi seated outside, and the 
within. What Shiva himself lacks in the way of worshippers is mote than 
cotnixfiisated for by the uumi>er wlio revere his wife, as will be seen under 
Shakts. 

Shukis *.• *'• •** *■• 

Every God of the Hindu pantheon has a female counterpart 
his skihlL properly speaking is the “ active principle'’ the power or 

energy of the divine nature in action. 

The of Bramha is Saraswati, of Vishnu Lakshmi, of Shiva Parvati. 

Each manifestation of the God has a nhtikti to suit it. Thus Vishnu as 
Krishna lias Kadba, as Kama Sita, while Shiva in his peaceful aspect has 
Parvati and in his character of the destroyer Kali or Hurga. 

It will also be found that the female counterpart of the god is the more 
important of the two, and is attributed with most pow er. 

When Shaktisin is spoken of It usually means the woi'shipof Devi, that 
Is of the Shakti of Shiva, She has endless forms ranging from the peaceful 
one of Aniiapurua, the goddess who siii>plies food, to the savage blood de¬ 
manding Durga or Kali, 

Smart ... *'• ...1,069,137, 

I\inch Ocv paj&k ... ■*. ... 11,9m. 


TheSffiurtfware followersofShankar-Acharya, and, therefore, nominally 
. Shaivites. As a matter of fact, however, their doctrine is a liberal one. 
They hold that Bramha, Vishmi and Shiva all have their place, while Shiva 
is supreme the other two being manifestations of him. They are thus lenient 
in their treatment of the views of oilier sects. They are often 
called P««cA Dev Pujak (especially in Raghelkhand) being supposed to 
hold Bramha^ Vishnu, Shiva, Ganesh^ad Dtinjain equal veneration. Actually 
the b’murt doctrine should only e.vtend this absolute equality to the three 
persons of the 'J'ri-tmirli, 

f Vishnu ... ... 344,1 GS. 

Snlaishnnv ^ Rarminuja ... ... 91. 

It is not easy to say how many of those returned as Vniriiaav are really 
Ram'uuijas, only 91 having actually distingiushed themselves as such. 
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This sect was foumled by llaijumuitt. He was bora in &Iadrns in A, D, 
1017 (Wihan) aad travelled teaching his doctrines. According to their tenets 
Vishnu is primarily the first cause of all things as the soul of the Universe, 
nndsecondlyasmatter he is the efficient rause of all things, therein, however, 
no duality in this, Vishnu anil the Universe being one and the same. 

The distinguishing trait of this sect U their minute scrupulosity in matters 
of eating and drinking. They must alwaj’s wash first mid only eat in a silk 
giirmcnt, never iu cotton. The meal must be private, if the glance of a stranger 
falls on it, it must bo rojecteil and at once bnried. 

1 msAnrurO'S ... ... ..i 1,383,618* 

The Vaisbnavas are, as their name tinplies, the followers of Vishnu. limust 
be remembered that this docs not mean that they worship Vishnu 
exclusively, but that they give him the preference over the others. 

This is the same in each case as Kaii Daa says. 

I n thesv ['terrbn'^ tbc wiiit Abows ** 

*+ Kacb iii^i Jn ■'■ua ntnnt?^^ 

UtJibinn, Vihibniip HliivA, cucli may bo " 

^^FifJit, sflcuritl^ tbifil miioDg tins bletsM’d threeJ" 

(GriQlth'i trau^^lntiojl.) 

Vishnu is generally recogni/ied as the second of the Hindu triad of Bramlia, 
Vishnu and SMva, His attributes are of u peaccfol nature. He has hnd 
miinerous incarnations which give him considerable advantages as regards 
collecting a following, each important form having its own set of devotees. 

The sect mark of this community is generally the trident drawn on the 
forehead, which is varied as to details of colour, and shape in different sub-sects, 

<*■ ,,, 11, 

*.* ... *** «■» 1,0^6. 

These two sects arc respectively worshippers of Krishna, and of Krishna 
and his wdfe Eadha together. The sect was founded by Vallabhacharya, 
who was born 1479 {M. IVilUams), He at one time went to Ujjahi where he 
took up his posltiosi under a Pipal tree on the banks of the Sipra river 

at a spot which is still revered as having been his seat. TJie only striking 
difference in his teaching to that of ordinary VaishnaviBra was that ascetism 
was useless, and his doctrine is called Pits or the way of eating and 

drinking. The result of this was that all the rich commercial community 
adopted his views especially in Malwa and Gujaraih. In Mahva nearly all 
the Banias are cither of this class or Jains. 

The sect mark w’hich is often seen in Indore consists of the trident 
w'Uich meets below in a curved line just above the nose. Over this a 
small round spot is made. A yellow line is sometimes tirawn across the 
forehead just above the eyelids. This mark is supposed to represent 
Krishna by the perpendicular lines, and Eadha by the dot. Their form of 
salutation is Jayd G&puL There is a famous temple of Sri Nath Difrar 
in Ajmer belonging to this community, to which every member is supposed 
to go at least once in his life when he is given a certificate of having 
gone there. 
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n—MINOR BEiTIES. 


5 »:— 

Annapurna ... ■■■ -* *»* 

This is a form of Devi, In this form she is a common bouBehold 
deity, especially among Marathas, Annapurna is Shiva's wife. She is the “ filler 
with food”. She hau a temple at Benarea. 

Balaji *** 

This gcwl was a minor incarnation of Vishnu, He is the god of 
riches and wealth and is especially supported by the Bania classes. His 
jncariiatioo took place at Tripaii in Madras but be is esscutklly a Dckhani and 
Maratha deity. He had two wives one Lakshmi the other batyabhaina, who 
are generally represented with him. The name Balaji is a common one among 
natives. 

Bhairava •'* 20 , 766 . 

> Bhairon ... '*• *•* *" 67,191. 

The name of this deity is derived from BAer«, **terrible.” He is a son, or 
form of Shiva. Tliis god is very common in these parts where be has come 
from the Dckhan, He is represeoted as a rule holdings cup in one hand and 
a severed head in the other and is accompanied by s dog. In bis other baud 

he <rften carries the irideut and mace of Shiva, There is an image just outside 

* 

the old palace at Daiia. 

Bftumi ... **• ■■■ 837 . 

Bhumi puja «*. ... — ”• 

This is mother earth eimply, 

Batiairaya ... * *** •” **• ”■ 

A Shainite teacher and He lived in the X\ Century. Supposed to be 
an incarnation of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. In the temple nt Wai nenr 
Satara he has three heads. There are temples at Indore, Gwalior and in Maratha 
States generally. 

Dharam Raj ... ... *’< -•* 

Yama the god of Narata or bell is thns titled. He is worshipped on the 
second day of Kartik^ together with his sister Yamnna (Jumna), and in 
commemoration of her having ministered to him on that day, sisters give 
enterbiinments to their brothers. 

Oannpatpas ... ... **• 649 . 

Ganeifiji ... .*■ *•* *” 63 , 129 , 

Worshippers of the elephant headed god Ganesb, 

As a matter of fact aU ^Hindns worship Ganesh as he must be invoked 
before any piece of work is undertaken or any journey coromcnecd. 

^ Sanumaa *»* ,», 520 , 

Mahahir .. >•* **• 40 , 631 , 

The well known monkey'god who bcli>ed Rama to recover his wife from 
Ravaoa. 

Indra ... **• *•* 2 .>.'>. 

The god of the firmament and atmosphere. His worship was in the 
Vcdic period of the highest importance but now.a^days holds a very minor place. 
^hands Rao ... ... ... ... ... 12,812 

Khaude Rao is an incarnation of Sliivn. This incarnation took place for the 
purpose of delivering people from the oppression of a giant called Mnnimal. 
There is a well knovrn temple to him at Jejurl, a town 30 miles south-east of 
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Poona. Images o£ Kliande Kao are very common. He » represented ridin;^ 
on a horn with a sword in one hund and fr^neraUj liis wife Malsara on 
his tbigb, while sometimes n dog is clso vrith them. People living in Indore 
will know the temple to Khande Kao near Piplm ka pala village on the west 
side of the Mliow road just beyond the big bridge. It is enrious that (bough 
the Nandi and even Devi's ti^er are shewo^ the temple is full of figures of 
Krishna, while Vishnu’s foot marks accompanied by Shanli% Gada and Chakra 
stand on a slab just vrithout the temple. 

Fandharbtath ... .» ... 

... ... ... 3. 

This personage is an incarnation of Vishnu. It took place at Pandhar- 
pur a town about 130 miles south of Poona. There is a fine temple to him 
there. He is popularly known as Vithoha. He was made famona by the verpes 
of Tukaram. He is nsiially represented standing on a brick. “ Heanurnl 
is that object upright on a brick resting his bands on the loins". (Tukaram). 

Shanischar ... ^ ... ... j^945 

ShattI or Shaniscfaar Is the planet Saturn. The worshippers are almost 

all found in Gwalior. The reason for this is the temple at Gwalior dedicated 
to the planet. 

Saurvas ... ... .fSurdeo ... ... 33 , 

fhurya ... 1 , 008 . 

These men are worshippers of the sun, though not exclusively so. 

They say that the sun is Brahma in the morning, Shiva at noon, and 
Vishnu in the evening. 

The worshippers are nearly all Brahmans. They must see the sun before 
they can eat. They have three caste marks, either of three straight lines across 
the forehead of red sandal, or of a single perpendicnlar line, or a double cresent 
joined by a bar in the centre. 
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in.—LOCAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


"• ”■ ... 15 ,". 

The worship of this goddess is a branch of Shaktism. The^name is 
derived from ^ 1 /, “that has come" and iilate “ mother/'she having been 
revealed to the founder of the sect in a dream. The sect seems to have its 
origin in Marwar and there is a quaint legend regarding [its origin which it 
is not possible to insert owdng to its length. 

Most of the SaiviSf weavers of Batlam are of this sect. They formoUr 
dedicate the first born child to the goddess. Information can be foand in the 
second volume of the Jodhpur Census report for I89l. 

Jmbamata ... ... ... 

A form of Devi worshipped by the Kunbis. The seat of this sect 
is in Ahmedabad whence a priest conies periodically to Eatlam. He 
carries a trident covered with iSiWur and a doth called Odhatii of red 
colour. The curious thing about this sect is that the day for marriage 
is fixed by revelation about once every ten or twelve years. This takes 
place at Ahmedabad where a letter is “precipitated” by the goddess, 
giving the elate. As soon as this is knmvn it is circulated and arrano-ements 
are made to perform the marriages of every boy and girl who are still single 



be tbcir age as tender as }'ou ivill, for unless this is done tberc will be no 
chance of carrying out the ceremony for another ten or twelve years. There 
ia apparently a mixed reverence for Vishnu and Shiva, as the Shalitframy Tuljfhi 
plant and Rama are found in the temple along with Ainba main and both 
the Ramayana and Bhagwat are their sacred boohs. 

The sect mark is a line made with iiitidur between the eye brows or 
elise a smear of it over the forehead. 

B/:^takapur *4W «*« **♦ -»* 1 —-I* 

Vide Madari [para fl3. TIT, Alaliomedan Sects). 

Bhainsasur ... ... ... ... ... 

(4000 in Bundel). Connected with Devi iu the form of Bhawani in which 
shape she Cuught and slew the Bhainsasur demon. 

(7Auu/adm(Chamundav ... ... ... ... 171> 

Devi is worshipped in the form of Ohamunda. The Rishi Marknnda is 
said to have founded the sect. The sect mark is a red (^(lufur) line between 
the brows and a small dot above tt. 

f}fv Aarayan ... ... ... ... ... 2,431 

Dev Dharam «•« mmm «■« *** ... 3,500 

A Vaishnav sect. Dev Dharam Raja, Dev Narayan or Udoji, as he is va¬ 
riously named, is said to have been an incarnation of Krishna, The sect started 
some 900 years ago. He descended in this form todeliver the village of Gotha 
in Mey war from the tyranny of three brothers known as the Bhagdawats. With¬ 
out gning into the story at length it may be stated that he was born os the nephew 
of the three brothers, as their slster^s child. When seven years old he assisted 
the Kaja of Dbar, Jaysingh Ponw’ur, in^driving the demons from bis country. 
Gujars are the chief worshippers. They ^ abstain from living in brick 
houses as the figure of this deity is always carved on a brick and placed in 
their temples. He is pictured riding on horse back with a spear in the hand 
and generally attended with snakes. The Bh^pa or priesc wears a black 
cord round his neck from which is suspended an image of the god. He also 
carries pictures depicting scenes in the life of Dev Dharam called /ixds. 
Dev Dbaram’s horse is painted green. The Pnjaris of Dev Dharam’s shrines 
in llarwar are generally Gujara who lead celibate lives, 

Dhditti ■■■ *** *♦* 576 

The founder of this sect was one Pran Nath, a Esbatriya. He appears 
to have been a native of Sindh and flourished about the time of Atirnngzeb 
(A. D. 1700). He came to Bandelkhatid in thedeys of Chhatarsal who was 
much taken by his teaching and became a follower. He increased hSs popularity 
with this Rajn, it i« said, by pointing out the diamond bearing rocks nt Panna. 
He wrote a book called locally Kuhum (WiUon says it i» called Mahitaripal), 
He appears to bavc held wide views and wished to reconcile the Hindu and 
Mahomed an religions. 

He held that no idols should be used and that there is bat one god of all. 
It appears that locally the image of Krishna has been admitied into the Pannn 
temple. The other objects of worship there are a copy of Pran Naths’ b<xk 
and the model of a bed with bedding on it; why this is there is not explained. 

Locally Panna is a place sacred to the memory of Pran Nath, who by the 
way, is considered now to have been nti inesrnation of God, (some say of 
Krishna) and he is worshipped as such. It is said that Surat and Jamoagar 
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are also piEicas sacred to the meoior^ o£ this teacber. Tbe Dhamis ^car tbc 
Radha*vallabbi tilak^ coneiatiog of two stralglit white lines, about the thickoess 
Ota [>eii drawn iiue, from the roots of the hair to the centre of the nose, where 
they meet iu a curve. Between them is a small red dot On the cheeks and 
temples they make a rosette like mark by bunching up the five fingers dipping 
them in a solution of sandal, and applying them to the face. 

They regard Jamna water as sacred and not Ganges water nor do they 
reverence the Tnlshi plant. 

Lalhegi ... ... ... 21,462, 

hd(jnTu ... ... ... ... 316 ^ 

Lai Pir **. S 






So. 


L/albcgt is tlte TJ'bangi or sweeper god. Practically nothing is known 
about this form ol religion. The sweepers cannot themselves give any 
definite information and are never quite sure whether they are ilahomedans 
or Hindus. There are I believe many stories about L&lbeg, one given me was 
this :— 


A man of theBbaugi caste took to wandering about from village to village 
crying as he went Peri Pia” a form of salutatian. In his wanderings he 
came to the tomb of Vahniki the poet where he saw a pot standing in which 
were some red clothes. As usual he uttered his salutation and was 
astonished to receive an answer from the pot peri pia sackke J?arna*o, that 
id salutation to the true Eama.’* This he took as a sign of his own sanctity. 
He then took the clothes and settled on the spot setting up as a Garu of the 
Bhangi caste. 


He has no temples hut is represented in villages very often by a flat slab 
of stone on wfiich two foot prints are canned, the slab often having a rude 
mud shelter built over it. A red flag is set up by it. Generally speaSng while 
they follow Hindus in their ivorship, the Bhangi class model their marriage 
and funeral ceremonies on the liahomedan plan. 

.Vahifmta ... ... gy 

The river Mahl flows between Batlam and Dohad, It is much revered 
by Bhils and such folk. 


ifari mata 
Mari Jeei 
SUat Tmia 


612 . 

8*9, 

950. 


This goddess IS a form of Devi. In this character she has command 
over all epidemic and contagious diseases. She is propitiated by offerim^s 
of uritmal sacrtfice. There is a temple to her at Djjaiii. They keep % 
trident covered with Smd-sr (red leml) in the temple. Their book is the 
Durga Sapt ShitL She is practically identicul with Sitala maia who 

presides especially over small pox. Fullowcrs of 5i7oio mata have a .peciat 
Beet mark. ^ 


. ... ... 

ThGS.rnT,ghorm»n.|io« Vi,h„u U 

fourth, \ isbnu on this occasion slew the demon Hiranya Kashinvu TU 
ascetics of this sect wear the Jata aoxl ahv.iys carry a pair of tongs. 


*■# *i« BB* i 

This is a case of local hero-worship. Pc^uji lived in Marwar 600 
years ago. He performed prodigies of valour and was consequently 
deified after death. He was found as a child by a Hajput of the Kathot fansily 
called Dbandal* Ho gave her to liis wife to nurse. She consented on the 
understanding that he was never to enter the room without warning her by 
hnocking. One day he entered without doing so and found the child 
being suckled by a lion. The lion almost immediately resumed the shape of his 
wife, who was Devi in disguise, rebuked him for breaking hia word and left 
him. The child was supposed to be an incarnation of Laxman, fiama’s brother. 
It is a low caste form of worship. Pabuji is usually depicted on horseback 
carrying a spear. The chief seat of the sect is Kolu Mandal in Marwar. The 
sect mark consists of two straight perpendicular lines joined by a curved one, 
between the two is a rectangular mark, all are white; only the Pujaris use it. 

P^ci «PB 38,301. 

A pret is a dead man*8 spirit. There are many local dead who are thus 
worshipped specially in Baghdkhand. As a rule the spirit haunts a tree and 
is there worshipped. Some person is usually supposed to be possessed ” by 
the spirit and he acts as priest. It is a form of hero-worship. 

... ... *B* ».• 

Ratndtt) .** ... ••• ■** ... 83o 

Ramdeo has been reported as a special sect and not merely ns follower 
of the ordinary incarnatiou so I give the report as it stands, though from 
the numbers I fancy Kama is at least partly responsible. 

In Samvat 1399 Krishna visited the earth in the form of a Tonwar Rajput 
as the child of A jmalia Tbakur of Pokhar in Marwar. The Thakur bad made 
many pilgrimages and this was his reward. Ramdeo had miraculous powers 
and was even able to restore the dead to life. He could also make inanimate 
objects come to him. Eamdeo^s safnadh exists near Pokhar. His chief wor¬ 
shippers are not of high caste and his shrines in Central India are only 
wretched huts. lu these, foot-prints only are kept, carved on stones. The Bhopas 
or priests always carry about with them the figure of a horse made of rags or clay 
and collect alms in the name of Kamdeo’s Gh&ra. Their form of address is 
Jay Ramdeo Maharaj.’* He was so famous that he acquired a reputation among 
Mahomedans who called him Bampir. 

Rindteasi (Corruption of Vindhya wasl) ... ... 129 

A local form of Devi iu the Vindhya hills near Mirzapur. Mr, Wilson 
says of this that “ the worship of Vindhya wasiui near Mirzapur has 
existed for more than se^'en centuries,*’ 

Tarni or YatniBaha ... ... ... 381 

A local VaishnavsGCtin Baghelkband chiefly met with iu the Unchhera 
and Govindgarh pergan’is of Nngode and Riwa, 

The sect was founded by a VaLragi generally known as Eartal Baba. He 
is supposed to have flourished in the last century. Their tenets arc practically 
those of other Vaishnavas, and it appears that it is due only to the Vairagis 
personality and energetic revival of worship that caused the formation of this 
local group in his memory. 
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IV,— Ascetics. 

61. GentTid :—Everj fiect of ftuy importance bos its ascetics. Thej 
are or were originslty intended to be all persons who had retired 
from every day affairs of this worlds and given themselves up to the contempla' 
tion of heaven. Asa matter of fiu:t this retirement is not now^n-days strict. 

The origin of this order Is to be found in Manu’^s Institutes where it is 
laid down that every twice bom {Dveija) should go through the four grades of 
iJroAmocAari or ptipilagej Grahastha or the householder'a state, Wanaprastha 
or the forest amdiorite’s, a preliminary stage of oontemplative life, and lastly 
that of Sanyasi or the condition of one “ separated '* from the world. 
This idea has been extended and persons of any caste can enter into 
this life of retirement, the ceremony of initiation indeed is such that it cuts off 
all caste connection, the Scmyad is dead to the world, and rank and caste have 
no longer any meaning for him. 

All ascetic orders have the last two stages, although as a rule they are 
passed through almost simultaneously. 

The final ceremony is called Vijaya Homu or *' the oblation to wetory, ** 
the man having conquered his passions. 

Another result of this ceremony is that Sanyasis are always buried. 
The Fi/nyaHianm ceremony is looked upon as a form of cremation y he 
been already consumed by the fire of his devotion, and therefore, when lie dies his 
remains are thrown into a river or buried. 

Sanyasis are theoretically all equal and the twice-bom, when he becomes 
a Sanyasi, discards his sacred thread. Each class wears the sect mart of its 
order. 

Bairagi « ... ... 

The name b derived from Vi privative and ^fgya passion denoting one 
who is free from all worldly passions. This term like G^sain is 
used vaguely but should strictly be appUed only to Vaishnav 
ascetica, AtUines indeed it is need only of the Tridcmdi section of this 
class. The Bairagis owe their origin to Sri Anand a dtsdple of Ramanand. They 

arelikeG'nsoifUrapidlydevelopingiijtoacasteandsettliQgdown- 

Earth besmeared Bairagis are often called Khakis (EAni, earth) of thcee 
43 were returned in Central India. 

- .. 

The nenie Gtuain ie oidiiurily used u « generic term tor any 

of religious meudicant, be he Saojasi or uo. Strictly apeihing 
dd be used only of Sheirite ascetica just ss Bsiragi properly 
deuptes only Veiehnay. Thi. is brought out in the mtoms, os these people 
are fouad not iu the ,«ct returns, but io the caste. Gvuin bdo- 
M ^te and Sheip as a sect, Bairagie similarly give Beiregi end Veiehnev, 
Tod says of Gossips and BairsBia “Both are celihetaries, ae “Gmeo" 
“imi^ts from mastery (sen) over the Dense (go)." (AMsJe II-Ul) 
Another derivation is from “Gosmam*,’' “Lord of cowe,’' 

The order tree apparently a ceUbate oue in former dey^ hot bee now ceased 
to be one and amy indeed without ayaggerotioa be cousideied a caste. Haoy 
Goemos bve ^led live, and most b.ve wives end femiliee. In the reosos Jy.sle 

were returned With Oupain as caete and not sect. * 


doss 
it should 


The wandering Gusaia i&tnown bj hia matted hair (/a/a)} the Sbaivite acct 
mark} a rosary of tudraktha berries of 32 or 64 beads, kamandalu or pot and 
often a tiger akin very rarelyatrtdent U bome. They appear to have alwaji 
played a considerable part to the history of Central India. 

Malcolm aaya: They used always to go armed and in bodies under’' 
“leaders (AfoAantJ and often enforced that charity which others solicited.” 
They arc ready to take service as soldiers and are brave and faithful. They ” 
trade and employ themselves in agriculture. ” This shews bow they differed 
from the ordinary wandering mendicant. Broughton in his Letlers” mentions 
how a Gusain Bania used to accompany the Sindia of those days and 
supply him wlUi loans, and how he was robbed of 70,000 Bupces. He also 
says The army received a co aside table reinforcement since my last 
letter by the arrival of a body of Guseins under Kumpata Gir. ” 

“ This chief succeeded to tbe command of the corps which consisted of' 
“nearly 1,500 men, chiefly horse, on the death of Ram Gir, ” He soya that 
“when acting in this way as soldiers they discarded all the usual marks of a“ 
“religious mendicant distinguishing them a el vea alone by thej'ota or long'' 
“matted hair folded like a turban on the head and having some portion of” 
“ their drees dyed of an orange colour called yerou, peculiar to this sect—” 
“when one dies he is intered in a sitting posture with his staff andtum^rt, a” 
“small kind of cdabas\ tbe emblems of bis mendicaucy, placed before him in” 
“ the grave. ” 

There are generally said to be ten clauses of Gusains called after the ten 
disciples of Shankar—Acharya 

Jqqi ... n * *»■ 8,632 

The name is derived from Fbja, union, meaning union with god. They 
are all Shaivitea and strictly speaking followers of the Yoga or patan~jala 
school of philosophy which maintains that command over all matter may be 
obtained in this world by the observation of certain austerities, especially 
that of inhaling and exhaling, the breath in a certain manner. 

This class receives a large number of jugglers pretended necromancers, 
and such folk into its fold, who make an easy and secure living by trading on 
the simplicity of the rustic. 

Marco Polo says in his travels that Yogis or as he calls them Cuip a 
corruption of the word Togis^ “live to an extraordinary age even 150 or 
“200 years,—This is owing to their great abstinence—They mingle also” 
« quicksilver and sulphur, making a beverage which they drink from their ” 
“infancy saying that it lengthens their lives {Marm Pdo-Mutray 1856), Mr. ” 
“Wilson says that modern recluses ate vagraota “ following only the dictates of 
“their own caprice as to worship and belief and often it may be conceived 
employing the character as a mere plea for a lazy livelihood”. 

Sadhu ... ■*' 

The name comes from Sudh pure, orsaintdike. This again is often used in 
a general sense to designate any holy man. Moreover it is used Invariably 
by Jains in reference to tbeir holy men whiJe thcDhundla sectcnlltheir form 
of worship Sadhu Murgi or the path of the pure. Tbe sect appears lo have 
been started by one Birbhan in 1658. Tbey have their own religious books. 
They profess a unitariaa doctrine and follow to a considerable extent the 


teaching of Kabir and Nanok, U'hile the influence of Cbrif^tiacity ia noticeable. 
They have no temples. They are often called SflMamt (27 were returned at the 
Census) i, r,| the true named ones tJiat is god's. The Satrutmis hare a sect mark 
of a straight tine down the forehead drawn with ashes from an oiTeting to 
Hatiuman, Monier Williams says salnamis ore a sect founded in 1750 by Jng- 
Jivan Bas whose Samadh is near Lucknow. He followed Kabir’s teaching. 

Sanyasi *>• 14^9 

From Sanyasi, abandonment of worldly affections. Like the other terras 
we have dealt with this is often used ambiguously, Strictly it should only be 
applied to Sbaivites. 

This class of person is supposed to be dead to all worldly affection, 
passions and interests generally aud to lead a life of contemplation, he becomes 
absorbed into tbe soul-world. 

As a matter of fact this order is the refuge of all who have been 
outcasted, Lost their position and wealth or suffered other mbfortunes, against 
which they cannot or do not care to struggle as the saying below has ic:_ 

Sotr turn 

Muad mundjil blute 

[FiLllon] 

Him, wife clecewed, xmd money fleJ 
aoe with nhsiTeD hgAd. 

Those who prefer to live on others find an easy and remunerative calling \>y 
joining the ranks of these reeloees. 

Yati *** ■ #« «« mmm. * * # « 

This name is usually given to Jain teachers and means one who has 

subdued his passioas. The 7aii oBSdatea in temples, but does not look after 
them as a rule, this being generally done by a Brahman. 


V.-JAIN SECTS. 

62. The Jains of Central India have already been treated at length. 
Twenty sis names were returned as sects, of these some are intelligi¬ 
ble and some merely tbe names of Tirtbankars, no doubt given by uneducated 
persons because they worshipped at a temple with an image of a particular, 
holy man in it, 

Diffambaras are most numerous some 54,605, next come Swetamharas 
35,475, then Dhvndtcts, Dhwidif 5,7l5 combining those returned as Dhwndias^ 
Mttndir-Murgif Sadhu^Margi and Thati'tkpanthi all are designations of this 
sect. We may add also Buis panthi 3, and Terapanihi 8S9, which are sub- 
sects ; this brings the total up to 6,60". The Terapmthis are extremists and 
would not interfere with a wild animal to prevent its taking life, for fear such 
interEerence might necessitate killing it. 

Tbe remaining names are chiefly those of Tirtbankars. We h.ave K^aeru 
ieala, Kesrinath 214^ referring to Mabavir the last Tirthankar whose emblem 
is a lion, Kesri, b/emnaihi after the 22ud Sadhu, Jiishabmihi after the 
first. 

Vallabhadeo and Vaishnav also occur. These are due to the ebse 
connection between Vaisnav Banias and Jains who as 1 have mentioned 
elsewhere are often found as members of the same family circle. The rest 
of tbe names arc not expUcabk. 
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C3;— VI—ZOROASTRIAN SECTS. 

Zc>roisttriari four have bcGu returned, onlj two are correct. 

... *i. ... ... ... Do 

ahen Shahi ... ... ... ... 276 

These two sects sprang up in A.D. 1736 wlieti n Zoroostriaji priest Jam* 
felted raised a question as to the accuracy of the method of reckoning the Pal’s! 
year. The dispute resulted in a split. The Karl mis reckoning it after the 
Persian and the Shen Sbaliis after the Indian metlind. It is said *’ regarding the 
reckoning of tlie year, which was the nuitn ean^e of division, it may 
la' noticed thar the reckoning of neithci' sett is correct. Thougli the year 
adopted by I>oth is a solar 3 ’ear it does not correspond correctly with the 
movement of the sun.’^ 

The first day of the year in the case of these two sects falls in August 
or September, on varj'iug dates. 


64;— VH—MAno MEDAN SECTS. 

The Mahomedan sects arc of le^s importance in Central India than Hindu. 

In all 44 names of sorts were recorded but ^icveral are not intelligible. 
diistis ... ... ... ... ... 13 

An order of Faqirs fonnrkd by one Abu Ishaq vrl o eume from Ch 1sti 
village in Khurasan. A pupil uf liis l^Iimi*ud-din settled in Ajmer. They are 
mostly SUias, The)' very' often wear clothes coloured wii h cxdire and rej>eat 
the wordsIlia I! labu" with great emphasis wagging their heads and the 
itppcr part of the body. 

... ... ... ... ... 37 

A term often appropriated by traiyads, They are, as the imme implies, 
£>hias. 

JChojn ■ ■■ wwm mm m unfi 

This is the name not of a sect but a coinintniity, 

The Khojas of CeniiwI lutlla come eliiedy fixan Kathiawar and are all 
merebauts. 


The Bomlfay Ga:t.ticfir ajiys th^it these Khojiis arc deseeuded from some 
Kshatriyas who were converted, and who^e designation of Thakur was 
translated by the persiiiu title Kwajah wliicU signifies Ijjtnl, teacher, or merchant. 
They lire mostly Shias and rccoghizothe .4ga Kiisn ns the head of their com* 
vn unity. 

Jfuffana ... ... ... ... loh 

Followers of Ziadah Shah AlatW a saint of Makhanpur in Giwnjwre 
distriet. He is C([ually revered by Hindus and Muhomedans. He lived 
about 1400. One of his followers was Ihiba Kapur whose tomb is at Gwalior; 
his real name >va8 Abdul Ghafur. “ Baba Kapur ” was returned for Gwalior 


among Hindu sects. 

Jlansuyi ... *'* ... ... ... 63 

Founded by Aliinad Busan sou of Mansur, lie held that God was not a 
iiolitary supreme being but that all uidtcr was G^d. He wai executed as a heretlew 


Shuis 


j Shias 
** )AliNab! 


60,403 

13 


The Shms reject the successors of Mahomed and uphold the claim of All, 
his soa-iu-law, aayiag that the succession w-as his by descent, the Sunnis 
declaring that the succession was purely a matter of 11 action ajid had nothing 
to do with family claims. 

They recognize the twelve Imams, All, Hasan, Husain, etc., the last being 
Abu Qasim called Mahdr, i,e., the guided one. He is still supposed to bo living 
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and will reappear a!» a detlrerer one of these days. His persottntors have 
already made themselves notorious ou more than one oce’iaton. 

Tilts difference in their opinions is, or should be, aliewii at the Muliarrani 
festival, Shlas m)urntng^ the first ten days, but Snnnts only on the tenth day. 
As I have noticed elsewhere this is not adhered to, Shias hold the arms 
6trai<^hi down while prating, while Sunnis cross them on the breast. 


f Sunnis 
\ Allah 

... < K hudsparast 
) Hairnfi 
{ Shafi 


■iio,8srr 

l,)04 

798 

36 

■H 


The Sunnis may be considered as the orthodox Mahontedan chtiref}. 
They recognise the Khali fs Abu Hnkr, Umar and Usman and follow the 
Suiniat or traditiima of cfie faith, whence their name. They accept tlie first 
»ix books of the riadis or sayings of the prophet. They are divided into three 
fich'X>Is the fliinafi, Shaft Malikt and Hamhal, 

The Sunnis of Xiirihern India are mostly Hanafi'*, of Sootliem In d i fr 
Shads, Tile Snlian of Turkey is looked on as head of the Sunni church, 

... *** ... 10 
Mifhfiniadts ... ... gg 

A reforming sect started by Abdul Wahabi in 1700. His views were 
introduced into India in 1826 by Suiyai Ahmud Shah of liie Bareli, who 
afterwards caused trouble by preaching a Jihad on the froiiiier, 'Miey 
call themselves the Aht-!-hadis or people of the traditions, lluli:imadis or 
Muwahidiii, i.fl,, Unitarians, as the name Wahabi became, on account 
of these disturbances, of bad repute. They are purists holdiiKr that God 
alone is to ha worshipped and the reverence paid to Mahomed and Pira is 
idolatry. Tliey acet^pt the first six books of the Hadis, 


The Bohra CommunUy af Central India, 

^he history of the Bohra section of the Muhomedan community is very 
obscure. 

Malcolm in his History of Persia (Vol. 1-407) says “Tlie Cohrae, an in- 
dustriuns race of men whose pursuit^ are commerciul, and who are well knowii 
in the British settlemoTjts of India, belong I o this (Shia) sect, anJ they stlK 
maintain that part of the creed of Hudson Subah'which eii joins a complete devo¬ 
tion to the mandate of tlieir high priest.” 

He thus connects them with the Ismaliyah isect wlnse leader in the middle 
ages was known in Europe as the Assassin (or old Man of the MountaiueJ & 
corniptioa of the name TTussun, 

Colebroke, however, says that this is entirely incorrect though a commoa 
idea. They do not agr-e with the follower of TsmaiJ or the Ali-Ihihiyus with 
whom also they arc confounded, as they neither btlleve in the deification of 
Ali, ntfr reject the last six Jniams, being on the coniniry true Shins, lie 
states that the Bohra community was started in Gnjarath some 400 years a*^o 
by one Miilla Ali whose tomb still stunds in Cambay. He cjotiverted the 
then ruler of Gujamth (Cotehrole Callecfed Em^as 11.202). The local com- 
uiunity ar« chiefly found in Ujjaiu. 

1 made inquiries of those iirnong them who might be expet^d to have 

some knowlelge of iheir origin, but they did not seem to have very dear no¬ 
tions on the subject. 

Tliey state that tliL-ir traditions thev came from Yam an in Arabia. 
Thai about A. D. lOM-l 180 tha .hruUa., toauAr. uf 11,« ooui.iiaui,,- 
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in Indh and went to Piran Fattan in Gujaratb. There their 3(aUa conrerlcd 
tbcBajn^ Forbes’ Ras ilala for a similar account L<34d- no/e). Fn>in thiii 
place they entered ^lalwa. 

They are mostly followers o£ the Daodi ’:»ect, in Malwa indeed there are 
hardly any others. Three other sects arc, liowevcr, met with. The Jafaria 
founded in H. $41 (A. D. 1403} the Sulaimania in 11, U7S) (A, D. 1570) and the 
Alia in H. 1030 (A. D, 1612}. These sects arc named after Uieir founders. 
They seem todiOer but little if at all from ordinary Mahomedan Shiasin tbeSr 
tenets. 

There is a tradition that a great dispersion of the community took place 
in the time of Anrangzeb (A. D, 1700), That fanatical monarch came to 
Alimeclabad and wished to convert all the «Shias to Stnniis. A general order 
for tiic massacre of those who would not conform was given. 

They nil fled. Their Mulla Kutub-uddiii was taken and killed, his 
successor Pir Khan $huja^iiddin fled to Lahore where he was thrown into 
jail. lie remained in prison some years, TJie prison caught fire in the re»gii 
of Batiadur Shah, but he escaped. The emperor looking on this as a iniraclc 
set him at liberty. Pir Khan returned to Ahmcdabad, A successor of his 
however, went to Ujanin, where the headquarters remained twenty years till 
removed to Surat by Mulia Yaki-uddin. 

From Surat come all orders, and all muUas in other places arc apijointcil 
by the Ckii*/ v%ult<i there. 11 is commands and orders regarding mattera re- 
ligloii.s and social are absolute, and no liohra would dream of disputing them, 
.\ll the coniinuiiities send a regular contribution to Surat. 

They allow widow re^raarriage. Children, male and female, marry bet¬ 
ween 14 and 1No boy is allowed to remain a bachelor after 15, Betrothals 
take place in infancy. 

Bobra women have taken to the JIaharashtra dress. They wear wlien 
married the nose ring ; no widow can wear ir. Men wear the Ion*" 

dress called Jiaffa and C/iotani, 

The Boimih Shias of Ondh shave ihe heard, apparently to distinfmish 
them from Simnis, In Central India they never sliave the Usard 

The Kohra Siiias of Malwa never touch any form of intoxicating liquor 
and arc very cleanly, keeping their houses in excellent order. 

They keep the Oiwali festival. This I fancy is due to their Ijeing t rader-, 
as this IS the season w'heu all Banias make iiji their boi^k-i. 

65:- VUl—CHRISTIAN SECTS. 

There a'e in all 16 difFerent denominations recorded. The Eonian 
Catholics arc the most numerous, both among Europe.aiis and other dasscs- 
The European figure is raised by the presence of the Royal Irish Re¬ 
giment now stationed in Mhow, most of the men being of this church. 

The Church of England is the ne.xt most uumcroascomiuunify while the 
Presbyterians come third along way behind tlie other two. 

The remaining figures are insignificant. 

The age-periods do not tell us anything. As we should expect the graater 
number of Europeans out hsre are between 15-50 years of age, tlie nest* hi«^h- 
est figure being f^r 0-! 2, the period of childhood. The Eurasian fig ires arc 
too small to be of any use. 
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There lias been an iiicicase of Roma a Catholics and a tli rain o lion of Cliiirch 
of England members in the liojt ten years. This is, as has been said, mainly due 
So the presence of an Irish Regiment in Mliow. 

The increase among the Presbyterian community b due to mission work 
and has been already dealt tvitli elseiviiere. 


• C6:— IX^ANfJllSTIC SECTS. 

Owing to the delay in receiving the information cn this eubjcct 
from IJmulelkhand and llhojMiwar I have been obliged to omit tvhat I had 
intended to write on these local sects, if we may call them so. 

I will, however, give a sketch of the general conditions which nre met with 
in Eimdelkhaml. Looking at the usual practice in 15undelkhand it seems to me 
to bear much stronger traces of former animistic prwettees and views in it than 
is ordinarily the case. 

Tradition shews that the Rundclas are of mixed origin, and that this mix¬ 
ture of blood took place at a comi>aratively Lite date, and this jicrhaps accomats 
t tion ^rhe\ were s till a predatory class when the Plateau 
races had become settled i nters and founded cities. The priests they had were 
fpibfd or else Bmlimans who Iiad been obliged to leave more regularly constitu- 
red communities for some breach of caste cticiueitc. Literate for the most part 
they were not, nor indeed are a very large percentage of tliem litcmte even 
now-a-days, they could recite certain verses and mantras, and this constituted 
their sole claim to officiate* 


Each village as usual has its tutelary deity. Kominally tins is, as a rule 
Deri in some form, or Mahadco. lUit actually it is found tbit the agricultural 
and ankiti classes of the aiinmuruty do not worship these deities but more local 
ones such as Hiirdaul, whose story lias been given under worship.’' Kama- 

baba and such iiersomigcs; The seat of these deities is a simple or 
i-}iahutra (platform) under a Nira or Pipal tree. Here the Lodhis, Ifais, Lohars, 
etc,, will collect on Saturday evening (sometimes on Wednesday) and give offer¬ 
ings of coeoaiiuts, gur, etc., cither in return for boons received or in hone of 
obtaining help. ^ 


As they sit on, ‘^ome one of the community at length becomes “possessed 
ghnllaXlh called. The rest then salute him saying “Diwan Sahib pan am'” 

{panam corruption of pranam). All these deaim who were Thakurs in life arc 
atldressed as “ Diwmi ”. 


My informant tells me that when the tree is in a compouiul the owner 
manages the business, and sees that the pcr«>u possessed is the right man ■ it is 
remunerative. * 

The higher classes only take part in these ccremonie.s in times of cholera, 
or on great festivals. 

It U interesting to note that the tribal gods, though still exigtmg, have lost 
power. Thus 5f you say to a man “ How is this, it rsiined in sphe of Gond 
liaba’s prophecy ” lie will reply, “ That is so, but Ram can now do everything, 
Gond baba cannot dispute his authority.” ’ 


Ji. P._Sbui(Ul it 1>« [I««ible tho aironiifetlon not av^iikble he™ itil| 


Irt! pot into I be i*n>viticioI Part, 
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lElfPLE OF THE SCN AT BaHAMJO 'FIIXAGE, DaTIA, 

{iBromanote by Rai Saheb Kashi PeTshad^ Vahtl of CharMart), 

The temple faces due east and stands some fifteen paces from the river 
Puhuj which fiows before it. 

Inside the temple is a piece of .stone representing the aun. It is of circa- 
lar form about six inches in diameter. On the edge are engraved twenty-one 
trlimgles representing tn'enty one phases of the aun* 

The atone stands on a brick platform covered with brass plates. 

There is a protective brass cover or ghilotf which is ordinarily kept in a 
separate room but which wlien large crowds of people come to visit the temple 
is used to cover over, and protect the stone, 

Sunday is the special day on which it is worshipped and Magh the parti* 
cular month. A fair is held on Ch^H Botdi 5 (called Rang-Panehamx). It is then 
visited by immense crowds from all round. 

The worshipper first washes in the Pahuj and then, taking a lota of the 
river Tvater, 8wei“tSj fiowers, money, etc,, as offerings, comes still in his wet 
Dhoti to the temple and offers them. Rich people besides this feed Brahmans, 
and offer a crest (A^afset) made of brass or gold. A winnowing basket 
okhaj is offered by people who are suffering from the skin disease called 
“Chhajan.’^ The blind, childless and lepers especially resort here for relief. 
The belief in the power to cure skin diseases, possessed by the deity of this 
temple, is especially strong. 

The priests are Jijhotia Brahmans who came originally from the village 
of Each era near Jhanei. 

The tale regarding this temple runs thus:—* 

There was formerly in Baramjn (or Onao) a Lodhi who was very rich 
and oivned an immenBC nnmber o£ cattle. These cattle used to graze near 
the Onao river. Once, at a certain spot on the banks, it was found that cows 
gave milk without being milked. The Lodhi on hearing this went to the 
spot and prayed that if it was the resting place o£ any deity that deity should 
manifest itself to him. He then saw a vision and wns told that he must 
search there for an image. This he did, found the image, (that now in the 
temple) and set it up. 

A Jijhotia Brahman came and began to officiate as priest, later on calling 
in his brothers. Some dissensions, however, arose between them regarding 
the duties and a Kacbhi was hired to do the menial work of sweeping ont: the 
hbrine. The result has been that all offerings are now divided thus.—Ten pot* 
tions are made, seven go to the Brahraaus, as there were originally seven bro¬ 
thers, one goes to the family of the Kachhi, and two are kept for the purpose 
of repairing and looking after the temple. The present temple was erected by 
the Mahanija of Datia. The spot is one of great renown, 

Temi*i.f, to Sanischatsa (Satuhs) steak Gwaliok, 

On a hill about one mile from Sanichara station on the Gwalior Light 
Railway there is a temple to Saturn. 

The legend runs that in the XVII Century there was a saint called Hathara 
Das who used to live on this bill. One night • Saturn appeared to him in a 
vision and told him that he w’aa to search for his (Saturn’s) image which he 
would find on the hill and install it in a shrine. This Mathura Das did. 



00-B 


In Samvat 1901 (A, D, l$44) n proper temple TTa$ built by Matnn. Subib 
Jadhav then Sindians miniater oE the State. 

There is a carved itnage of black stone inside representing the planet in the 
form of a man. 

Outside the temple are hot springs to bathe in which people come from long 
distances. 

This is the priacipnl temple to Saturn in all India, and my informant aa< 
serts, that thousands of pilgrims from remote parts visit it on Sbanischari 
Amavhsya (conjunction) and offer Sesame (Indian rose wood), Jau, Urd^ Gurj 
black cloths, iron, oil etc,, with a prayer to be spared from his unpropitious 
influence. 

The Pujari isaBairagi and subsists on the offerings which amount to 
from oOO to 60D Rupees in the year. Some land near the Residency is given in 
grant to the temple. 

The former abode of Shanischar was in the country south of the Narbada, 
Mars inhabiting Malwa, but now my informant tells me Shanischar is said to 
have deserted the south for this bill. 


ft 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 

Distribution of 10,000 o/catA Eeligion by Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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StTBSIBUlT TABLEVI. 


Diitrihution of Christians hj Ract m\d Denomination, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Aoif Sex ARD Civil Condition, 

0^- Intr&iuit&ry.—Th.'^ Statistica dealt with m tbia Chapter will befoiiini In 
Tmperifll Table VH, where the reauks recorded m columoB 4^ 5 and 6 of the 
Schedule are collected. 

Three important aspects of sex are here dealt with, aex in relotion to ace, 
sex in relation to marriage, and sex in relation to sex, 1 have ditiiled the 
Chapter,therefore, into three sectioDe, dealing with Ages, Civil Coiiditiuu, und 
the proportion of the Sexes, 

Marriage in relation to caste will be found in Chapter YIII, and (s ooly. 
juet touched on here. 

The chief interest in the age return lies, of conrse, in its being taken in 
conjunction with other dafe*, though a compariaon of age distribution at diftt-rent 
enuTOPrationa is useful. UoforInnately we have, in Central India, only two 
enuineratione to compare. 

It is a matter of regret also that we have no vital statistic returns, even for 
s portion of the Agency, aa some idea of the annnal birth and death rates would 
have been most useful ae a check, I am glad to say that the Indore State are 
now Btarting a systemstie record of vital smtistles, which should be mo£t 
interesting, aod will certainly bo of great assistance in the next Census, 

I have gone fully into the question of “lumping" on certain age-periods 
in the body of this Chapter. 1 may, however, remark that this phenomenon is 
not peculiar to the I^st, but is met with in Europe. It is found that Indies 
between the ages of 25 and 35 always understate their ages, while girls under 
Ifi return their age as being above tbia critical point, 

To go briefly through the general results shewn by the figures.— 

The age distribution figures shew us that of the varioos sections of the 
population of Central India 'Jains arc the most long-lived, while Animists are 
the moat sbort-Uved, though they are at the same time the most fertile. 

The return for those under five years of age, shews clearly the effect wliich 
the late famine, and the disease and sickness which followed in its train, have 
had on the young, the Plateau figures especially bring this oat. 

The mean age of men is about 30, The different religions shew some 
slight variation. The Join, who is well-to-do and lives mostly in towns, has the 
highest figure, while the jungle dwelllsg Amimist shews the lowest. The short 
duration of life among females of the Animistic tribes is moat noticeable, being 
some 4 years leas than that of their sisters on the Plateau aod in the Lfow-lying 
tracts. Hard work from an early age, scanty food, and expoaure are no doubt 
responsible. This trait has been met | with among the jungle tribes in other 
parts of India. 

The return for the pn'portions of the sexes she^ s a considerable fall 
of the diiferctiGe between the male snd female figures, which shews that the 
people are becoming more accustomed to enuraerations and shew less tendency 
to omit women from the return. Only om district can boast of an actual excels 
of females, Baghelklumd, while Gwalior even goes ee far aa to shew a defect 

of 12 per (%Qt, 


137-1 n.s. Q, 13. 

Rbd 




S ftDli i'l 


12^-1 VJI, 
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Tber® are more Tromen In villaprs than toirnB, TIiIb Ib generally the 
137 —xv-i. ea?e, as men renait to tovrns in aeorch of wort leavjn;g tbelr families behiu*i> 

Tbe differeoce is about 3 per cent. 

Women generally preponderate in each of the Natural Divisions, there 
Un-Xf\ X being most in the Hilly tracts, where there are between o and G per cent, 
more tliun in the other two. 


Aniimsts shew the highest proportions among the religions* 

The selected caste returns shew that the number of females is on the 
whole greater among low castes and jungle tribes, though there are some not¬ 
able exceptions. 

There is nothing to shew that female infanticide is practised anywhere,as the 
Ajna figures are quite unreliable. 

There are 948 women to every 1,000 men in Central India* 

Tins agrees very well with the returns for other of Indio. Thus for 
all India in 185)1, the figure was 958, the Pan jab Native States shewed 834, 
Kajputana 391, the Native States of the Central Provinces 984, those of Bengal 
956. 

In European countries there is an excess of females as a rule. In 1891, the 
Census figures for England and Wales shewed 940 males to 1,000 females. 

It appears also that the proportion of boys to girts at birth is smaller In 
England than iu any other European country, and curiously this excess of boys 
is declining year by year, and although at birth males are in excess, by the third 
year of life they are in defect 

In one case males at 0—1 are iu excess at 1—9* 9—8, 3—4. 4—5, females 


IS2-X02.13,13, 

■ till 1^. 


m~Kiu± 


n ff 


are in excess, hut it ia at the age of child bearing 15—80 that female figures 
fall in this country. 

The figures for Civil Condition in Central India shew much the same 
results os those for all India on the Inst occasion. 

There is a marked difference in the age of mnrpiage among the girls of the 

Animistic tribes as compared with those of other religions, some 22 per cent, 
of this religion appear to marry after 20 years of age, their average age of mar¬ 
riage being about 14, whereas only 5 per cent, of Hindu girls marry after 20. 

The mean age of married males is four years higher than that of married 
females, due no doubt to the hardships of early child bearing, the difference is, 
however,small compared with that of all India in 1891, which was 7 years, 
Burma atone of provinces in India has a figure at all comparable. 

In the natural divisions, only the Hilly tracts shew an excess of wives, 
103 wives to 100 husbands. 

This is due to the Animistic tribes among whom the Gonds and Kola 
shew signs of joilygamy. The districts in vfhich they live, Bhopal, Bnndef- 
kband, and Baghelkhaud shew this preponderance, while Bhopawar which has 
almost entirely a Bhil pi»pulation does not shew more tban 98 wives to 100 
husbands. 
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The results id the seetion which de^Id with the influence o£ locality on 
civil condition are iatercsting, as shewing the effect which the predoGainating 
religion has on other religious brought into touch with it. 

The infant widow is not very common, the figures hardly reaching 1 per 

cent. 

Of polygamy only the Gond and Kol community shew any decided signs 
of polyandry there is not n trace. 

Widow remarriage is dealt with in part 11 and is not very prevalent, bat 
is met with mostly in the east of the Agency. 

The general figures for Central India are much the same as those for other 
parts. For all India the figures iti 1891 were 46 pec cent married males, and 
48 per cent females. Central India has 47 per cent., and 4D per cent 

The panjab in 1891 shewed 41 per cent., and 49 per cent, Bengal 48 per 
cent, in eachcase. Eogland and Wales in 1891 shewed 84 per cent, married 
males and 33 per cent, married females. European figures are of course 
lower. 

European countries, as a mle, shew more than 100 wives to 100 husbands, 
this is due of course not to polygamy but to the large extent to which husbands 
serve away from their country. 




I 
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PART I—AGE DISTRIBUTION. 

68. There are several sources of error ivliich are always present 

in a record of ages. 

The first is the great ignorance of their own ages which is displayed by 
most of the uneducated classes, and even many of the educated. Aiiuther is 
the vagueness of the reply given to the q,uefliion “How many years old are 
you?’* This peculiarity is not met with iu India only, Dr. Ogle commenting 
on the English Census reiuarka that “the greater number of adults do not know 
their own age and can only state it approximately.” The order to enuniembora 
ill the case of children under one year of age was to enter them as “infant.” 
This was translated bachchft. Now the term bachcha is, as a rule, applied to alt 
children who are not weaned, and weaning in this country olben does uot take 
place till the child is two, or even three years old. The return of children 
under one is thus raised at the expense of those of two years and over. 

Then there are certain stereotyped expressions also which influence the 
return. Table 1 shews clearly which these are. Quinquennial and decennial 
periods are preferred but besides these there are others. 

In the first ten years of life there is a preference for 8 years old. This is 
the year when the Hindu boy reaches the period of initiation, and it will be 
seen ihat the female return is not subject to exaggeration, due no doubt, to the 
fact that the age of unmarried girls of this age is understateJ, and 7 years 
gets a higher return j next to 8 years comes under one year, which as we have 
noticed is almost certain to be unduly high, five years old shews a rise also. 

Passing on we see that 10 has a high figure and also 12, the expression 
Dai barn baras being hugely responsible. Chauda pandAra, Bis bms, Pachis 
th^ Tis batih and so on are all common answers and have produced 
“ lumping.” 

As w*e go on the depopulation between certain figures and the consequent 
“ lumping ’* on a few favoured years becomes more and more marked. 

It will be noticed that the male and female figures differ as regards this 
“ lumping,” The weaker sex avoid S years old and 22, 32, and 45 years old, 
and generally exhibit a preference for decennial as compared with quinquenuial 

periods. 

A correspondent writes that on looking at the Table of unadjusted ngea, 
** it appears that age'periods in most eases were unconsciously adopted, 
classifying the people into bmhtha^ larAu, jawm, and btiddhaP He adds that the 
poorer people having no horoscope are always vague and that those, who ha^’e, 
purposely given wrong age as this information when it reaches an enemy's 
ears would, be thinks, enable him to know the fortunes and to foretell when his 
evil days would fall, and thiS' would give him an advantage over him. The 
enemy, who knows the age and date of birth, would by calculation lijid out when 
the stars are unfavourable and will choose that time for attacking, SodAu#, 
i/aAants, etc., generally give » higher age. 

A prefcteuce for deceiitiial periods is a feature of the English census also. 
It must be borne in mind that all tables in which age periods are used are 
nUected by this peculiarity, and in Central India tvhere there are no records of 
vital statistics we cannot apply tbe check whidi such returns afford. 

I may add that there is a well-knowa verse {Shl&k} which militates against 
the Census official. It runs.: 

jfhriiq: i 

9 
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vvbicU means tliat the nine things meationed Aynr Whtam, etc,, should al- 
\vay& be kept secret. Ayush^the only one which concerns us here, meaning “age. 

Another sonree of error is non-allowance for the period which intervene* 
between the preliminary Census and the actual Census night, on this ocoasioti 
nljout 6 weeks or about Jtb of a year. In tbe Pan jab Census of JS91 order?> 
were issued to enumerators to enter the ages as they would be on the Cetisu^ 
night, such perfection was, 1 regret, beyond attainment in our case. 

The result of this difference in time is to exaggerate the figures of early 
years about G or S per cent, while making those of GO and over too Email. 
Those who were born in the intervening period were recorded on the Census 
night, and those who bad died were struck out, bat no allowance was made for 
those who bad passed on into another period. 

Yet another source of error remains and that ia due to the method in 
which a man gives his age in this country. He says he is 30 meaning he is In 
hti oUth year, out actually he has only completed his 29tb, 

So mauy eriOfS seem to have been introduced according to tbe foregoing 
remarks that it may be thought that any consideration of the results would be 
useless. I will, however, give Mr. Ibbetsou’s summary of tbe effect these errors 
have on the return. As the errors are conBmnt throughout they do not 
uS^ct the comparisoa ift most 

Mr^ IbbetsoTi^s remarks im^y be Bummarised thus r — 

(1) Tilts for iwtwccn onff tni<3 two vrars of age are prolwblj too eihaIL 

(E) Tl,c numbers of imiicT one jeor of ngt uu too Urpv 1*7 ^ or S per cent, owing t.. 

Iho lotemi between (he prcliminwy tword nnd tJic final CensnsL 

(3) Tlifi numbers tor 60 nnd upwarde arc a gtxtd deal too Emill owing to the same oau«, 

(4) The numbers for the intcrnieiiate periods tre t«s ameJl owing to tbe fame eaiipi'. 

(5} The figures for 40,46, etc., ere too high owing to proferenM for eertaift ages. 

(6) Advancfid sgoa are esceggcrttcd. medinm periods, for women especidlr, too Brnnll, 

'1 images dealt with throiigliout ilirs Ohapter are iiimdj'i^d but as our 
comparisons are made with the unadjusted figures of \S91 it does not in¬ 
terfere with our results. 

1 hope biter on to t'eut of a certain number of adjusted age figures for. 
certain districts, should time allow of it. As, however, it is of minor importunoe 
in the case of a small return such as that of Central India it has been left to the 

Provincial Part. 

fiQ.„ age .^SD BELIGIOH. 


Males. 

In the earlier ages there is practically iiythiJig to choose between the 
different religions. 

At 5-10 Jains shew a slightly lower figure, Animlsts a somewhat higher 

one* 

The Jains appiwir to live longest as their figures for males at 5.>6Q shew 
*Ti exeess of -SG per cent, over Hindus and '5 per cent, above Mahomedans 
lud 1 per cent above Animists, the difference* are, however, not great. 

Animists more fertile but less long-lived losing manv at 5.n-G0 and GO 
and over periods the rougher life telling on the old. Jains are less fert.le 

Locality leinstolnftaence the figures. Thus Hindus on the Plateau have 
about 3 per cent, leas mules under 5 years of age thau Hindus hvitig m le 

other two tracts have. 

Jains and Muhomedans shew Bimilar ratios. 


127—III s 12. 
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Animists shen- more thiMrcTi m the Hilly ilmdaewhere. But thf« 
liS-iv-w. ia only natural aa a large number of the Ammiste in the other tram are 
eimpij wanJerers from the jungle country and are of full age. 

The Plateau shews least children in each case, and there can be little 
doubt that the bad years wc have passad through Lave fallen severely on those 
wbo were of tender years, 

OccupatioQ and mode of life has probably something to do with it also. 

The agricultural Hindu^ and the outdoor dwelling Aniraist abew the 
greatest fertility, while the shopkeeping Jain ahews a greater number 
of old men as do also tlie Mabomedane, These last two classes are chietiy 
dwellers in towns, which shews tlvat old age preserves better when 
properly housed and fed. The Animist shews most children and this too 
although his daughters marry late. Whether this increased fertility is due to 
meat*eating, which is urged as a factor in such cases, or to lesser child 
mortality 1 am unable to soy, the first is a question for the biologist, the 
second can only be decided by vital statistics, and we have none. 

The mean age of males is about 30. Jains with their preponderance of 
old men shew the highest figure, Animista shew the lowest, differing by 2 years 
from Hindus aud by 4 from Jains. 
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Females. 

The ages in this case are more inaccurate than in the male returns aud 
there is no need to dwell on them to any extent, 

m 2 i 3 . religions together it is only at 10—15 that there is a noticeable 

difference, males exceeding females by 25 in 1,000. The returns are probably low 
here as it is the marriageable age*and unmarried girls of this age would be return, 
ed as younger than they ready were, females are generally in excess. 

There is nothing to note iu the dift'ereut age-periods among the different 
religions. 

Hindu females are in excess over males at most periods. They are in greet* 
„ est excess at 40— 45 where there are 25 women more per 1,000 perions tban 

men. At 60 and over females are 10 in e.xcesa per 1,000. Women seem to 
„ 6 A T. father longer than men, therefore, among MahoKedans, the differences are 

smaller than among Hindus, 

„ Jaina also shew a smaller difference. Animista shew, as a rule, a defect 

„ 12 k 13. of feimdes, the greatest difference being at 10—15 where it rises to 18 per 1,000. 

„ 3 , The mean age of females is higher thali that of males taking all relit^ions 

together. This is curious when we consider how females are neglectiS iu 
infancy and sickoess, and how severe the burden of early child bearing is. 

Hnder-stateraent of female age is partly responsible, but a higher ratio 
of male deaths must aiso be looked on as a cause. Males leavinc^ their fomiiies 
wandered in search of work during the famine and succumbed kT weakness and 
disease in large numbers. Taking the religions separately Christians alone shew 
a lower figure which is only natural. 

The Auimists shew the greatest difference, their mean age for females being 
I 13. three years less than that of Jains and MusulmonSf andi is due no doubt to the 
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bard life they lead. A general review then abews that, in tbe period of in¬ 
fancy only Hindus and Animists shew an excess of m de cbildreOf and that at i£^7-iii-£i ^ u. 
0*1. At O '—0 all religions shew a defect of males. 

At 35—45 which we may take os the prime of life women are in defect „ „ 5 , 
in all religions except the Hindu. ^ 

At 50 —55 women predominate, but at 55—CO males predominate, except 
among Hindus. 

Hindus thus chew in 13 out of 19 periods a predominance o£ females, 

IfahoiredarD in 11 periods, Jains inlQ and Animists in 3 . 

Ho'v far the departure of males in search of work and food during the 
famine is accountable for the excess of females it is not eiwy to say, but I tblnb 
that a considerable number of men did so depart and never returned, their wo¬ 
men folk being left in the vilbge. 

70, Persons ot'er* 100 years of c^.—In all Central India 225 persons were 
returned as of over 100 years of age. 

These have been returned as they were received so as to prevent delay. 

Inquiries were, however, made regarding them and in all there were only three 
cases in which the claimants for this honour had undoubted right to their 
claim. 

Two of these cases were in Bandelkhand, one that of a man and the other 
that of a woman. The man iu this cose had got two new front teeth part of a 
third set 

The other case was that of a womati in Bhopal. To obtain the informatioa 
required on this point these people were interrogated os to former rulers of their 
State, the mutiny and other events likely to be remembered. 

The remaining cases were, as a rule, all over 90 years. There u no need to go 
into the hgures moreminutely, but it is interestTng to note that of those persona 
41 males and 32 females bad never been mamed, 65 males and 15 females 
were still married, and 37 males and 68 females were in a widowed state. 

The fact that the widow lives longer apparently than the unmarried woman, 
is apporendy due to tlieee long-lived widows having started as child widows. 

71. Age periods tn drtoif.—The first five years of life—'The figures for the 
first five years of lUe are ^dways interesting, and it is often possible to trace 
some connection between seasons and fecundity. It is of course obvious that 
the childern returned In any one year can at the best only equal those in the 
next below it, and this, moreover necessitates the assumption that no deaths 
have occurred, which is impossibiei 

Th^ are no vital statistics in Central India by which to check results, and 
the figures here given are only such as the Census returns are able to provide. 

1 wilt take male figures as the female returns are admittedly less accurate. 

We see that the number of children under five enumerated in 1901 are n i ,<• 1 . 

3 per cent, less than those enumerated in 1S91 from which we may gather that 
the years 1835-1889 were more propitious to births than those of 1895—1899. 

This was the case. The last quinquennial period includes two famines and 
several pour years. These did not affect the whole Agency equally, one.fnmine, 
that of 1896-97 affecting tiie East and that of 1899-00 the West. The results 
will be better seen when the district figures are treated,and still more clearly in 
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the special section on famine cilstriots la the Provincial Volume. Taking the 
euccce&ive vears we notice thac the greateat variatton is shewn in the 3—4 
period where there b a difference of 0*8 per cent The peonlct of this age in 190t 
were begotten in ISdO which was n very bid year in the east of the Agency, 
iiimine being rife in Euudelkhand and Uaghelkband, 

To pass on to other periods*—The figures for males have risen in 190t 
over those of 1S91 at every period except between 5 —10 and 30—45 and 
60 and over. The greatest rise is at 15—30 where it amounts to 3 per cent. 
Presuming that simibr errors as to lumping occurred in 1891 the result would 
point to greater fecundity or a smaller death rate than usual in 1880^85. 
The greatest fall b in 5—10 period. Persona in this period were begotteu in 
1S95-99. The retrospect of reasons in the last teu years shews that this 
lustrum was a bad one and included a severe famine in the east of the Agency 
and touched on the commencement of a etill severer one, which visited the 
western districts. The mean ages, tuch as we can arrive at wit bout adjust 
ment,sbew that male life b about 6 months higher than it was iu 1391. How* 
ever the csilcnlation b based on rough data and I do not wish to put epecial 
reltanoe on the Ogures. The loss of young Ule in the late distress would, bow* 
ever, necessarily raise ihe age. 

The female figures which are admittedly more incorrect than the male 
need not be treated in detail. Save at 30—45 years of age the female figures 
shew a rise everywhere, the cause I have already noticed. The mean age of 
females was higher than that of males in 1891 by about 4 months: in the 
present Census the diShrence shews a superiority of about L year over male 
figures. 


72. A’Vrfnra? ZJifiSiVn.—The influence which locality has on agea b, of 
course largely dependent on the s^bohs through whioh that locality hns passed. 

The Plateau shows everywhere a defect u£ children compared to the other 
llis-iv *2 & 3 . divisions. 

At 0—5 it is 3 per cent, behind the other two tracts, and at each of the first 
^ ^ five yeara the same difference is shown. 

The other two tracts show more or less the same figures, but it is notice¬ 
able that the Hilly tracts show higher figures for people under 3, 4, and 5 
years of age than the Low-lying tracts^ while under I, 2, and 3 year periods 
they ahew lower figure^ 

How as we have seen people of 1, 2, and 3 years of age were subjected to 
all the hardships of 1897-1399, none of which were particularly good years, 
while 1893-99 were specially bad iu the Plateau and in the Hilly tracts. 
The fever and disease which prevailed iu 1399, was extremely severe and mnst 
have raised child mortality in the affected regions very considerably, and the 
Plateau was the regtou that suffered moit. 

There is nothing special to note in the figures for the same religion in 
different localities. 

The mean age is, however, Interesting. Taking all religions, males in the 
2 . . Low-lying country show the highest figure, about 1 year ahead of the Hilly 
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tract and nearly equal to tlie Plateau. Females on the other band show 
the greatest longevity in the Plateau and the lowest in the hilla, TIic 

pre^iumiiiaoce of ibe Animistic tribes in the Hilly tracts lowers the age. Hin¬ 
dus shew little difference in the three tracts^ Mahomedans show a mean age in 
Low-lying country which is 1 year ahead of the Plateau, and 2 ahead of the 
Hilly tracts. Women show a similar variation. Jains show little differecGe. 

Animists show for males a lower age in the Hilly tracts than in the other 
two tracts, and generally a lower figure than other religions. 

Animist females show a remarkable difference, nearly 4 years lower in the case 
of those who live in the Hilly tracts. No doubt the severe life and hard work 
to which they arc subjected kills off many while still coin|wratively young, 
the dweller in the Lowlying tracts seems to have the best chance of reaching 
old age. 

73 . DwtWefs:—The table in this case shows the proportions in which 100 
persons are distributed over the age periods in each political charge. The 
II —5 period inclndes some 11 per cent, of the whole population. The Baghel- 
kband and Bundelkband charges show the highest figure. This bears out 
wbat we have already noticed. Bundelkband and Baghelkhand have had time 
to recover somewhat since the famine which visited them in ISfifi-ftT while 
the western districts which were vUited by the later famine show a reduced 
number of cbildern. 

I'liB male chiluren of 3—4 in the two eastern political charges are tn c«>n- 
sulerabU defect ; in 2— A they are better, and in 1—2 better silH. litindelthmid, 
which entirely escaped the 189? famine while Baghelkhand Buffered Boniewlmt 
in the southern portion, shows moat improvement. 

1 do not think there is any need to go in great detail into (he figures for 
Other periods. 
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PAST II.-CIVIL CONDITION. 


74. General —There is no need of na escuse for treating this subject in some 
detail. It mast be remembered that lu this country marriage does not ine.'in coba- 
biiatioQ excejit perhaps among the Animistic tribes and in the Hilly tracts. 
Scientidcaliy the record loses for want of this distinction but it is obviously 
impossible to collect information on such a point. 

Before turning to the fijfures I mav note that marriage in relation to caste 
U dealt within the Chapter on Caste—Chaptery m 

The record of Civil Condition is, I think, genemlly speaking an accurate one. 
The age figures are of course affected by the lumping ” on certain periods 
which was noticed In the section on ages, bnt as we may presume that the si me 
error runs throughout such lumping will not uflbet the comparison of dilFerent 
oge^penods. 

No comparison with the returns of 1S91 is possible, only Cantonments and 
Railways being enumerated on that occasion so os to give figures for Civil 
Condition. 

75. Civif Condition and Age ,—This subject Is an important one seeing how 
fecundity, female and infant mortality, the proportion of the eexes and kindred 
matters all rest on the marriage age. 

Out of the total population of 8,638,781 we see that 3,080,563 males and 
2,066,717 females were married, or about 47 per cent, of males and 49 per cent, 
lemales. 

It Is interesting to note that even in a country where* marriage is as obli¬ 
gatory as it is here some 44 per cent, of the men remain bachelors while 31 
per cent, of the women never marry. 

In the widowed stare we find a difference of 11 per cent, between malea 
and females, the prohibition to re-mirry raising the female figure to 20 per cent, 
the male figure being 9 per cent, only. There are 2,000 widows to every J ,000 
widowers. If we compare the figures for England and Wales For 1891 we see 
bow different txjndjtions are. Here 62 pet- cent, remain bachelors and 3’5 per 
cent, widowers, while 59 per cent, of the w-omen never marry, and 7*5 per cent, 
remain widows. Thus the widowers in England are about half as many as in 
Central India, the widows about one third as numerous. 

76. Age and Cieil CondUion.- From Subsidiary Table X it is seen that moat men 
marry between 30—40 probably really between 20 and 30. No great rise takes 
place in the nutuber of married till after 15 years of age,the difference between the 
15—20 and 30—40 periods being about 2.700 persona per 10,000, or 27 per cent. 

Girls marry earlier. The female figures are about double those of the 
male in each age.period until we reach the 20-40 period when the figures be¬ 
come more equalized. 

The rapid increase of widows at the 20—40 period Is noticeable. By 30 
years of age it would seem that every woman who is going to marry has 
secured a husband as only 3 women in a hundred arc unmarried at this period 
la England at the “under 45” period there are 12 per cent, spinsters. 
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It IB probftble tlitfc amosg the 'Dwrried’ &U wotnen belonging to the proa- 
ttiure and dancing girle^ cImb have been returned, of these, so far as the returu 
fehefva, there are some 5,000 in Central India.. As it is the usual custom to 
formally marry these peraons to pipal trees, lowers, etc., they are aluioet 
certain to have returned themselves as “znarried.^^ 

Widows now increase rapidly as we 6nd that the proportion of unmarsied 
at 5—10 is practically equal to the widows at 40^—60. In England at 15—20 
we get 1 widow' in 10,000 to 692 in Central India, and. at the 45 and under 132 -X'T. 
5o period at home 1,700 widows.’ 


We may now consider the number beloriging to each condition in 10,000 
of each main age-period. We may neglect the 0—^10 period, I think. Marriage 
in the East does not mean co-habitation, and though 10 is too low an age sttll 
15 would be too high, 12 is probably nearest the mark. Taking the 10—15 
pci'iod we find that while 7 6 per cent, of the mules are unmarried only 50 per 
cent, of the girls are spinsters. In tlie iie.Yt period 15—>40 the spinsters are 
less than half the number of bachelors, so that about I of the boys and | of 
the girls are married by 15- 

The bulk of the married men is found in the 40 and over period, while 
the married women figure is largest in the 15—40. 

Some more interesting results can, I think, be got from this Subsidiary Table 
as to the early or late age of marriage : I have taken Hindus and AnimisEs as 
useful for illustrating this. 

Among Hindus we find S9’6 per cent, females who are or have been married 
between the ages of 2040, while 84'I per cent, are or have been marrieti 
between the ages of 15—20. The difference 5*5 per cent, gives us ihe number 
of girls who marry after 20. 

The male figures shew a greater variadon. 

Thus 80‘9 per cent. Hindus are or have been married between the ages of 
20—40 and 50'2 per cent, between the ages of 15—20 giving 30 per ceiiL who 
uiitrry after 20 years of age, or six tames the number of the women who marry 
at this age. 

Among Animibts we find a much later marriage age flourishes. Thus 92 
per cent, females are or have been marided between the ages of 20 and 40 but 
only rO per cent at the 15—20 period, which gives 22 per cent, who marry after 
20, a strong contrast to the Hindu figures. Among the men w'e nociee a greater 
nuiuber of late marriages but the contrut is, as would be expected, not so great. 
?ome 82 5 per cent, are or have been married at the 20—40 period and 
41 per cent, at 15—20 giving 41'4 percent, who marry after 20. 

77. This brings out very clearly the artificial state of the Hindu maniage 
customs. 

Afean Age tn eetch OonditioH. —The mean age of married males in Cen¬ 
tral India is 37*9 years, that of females 33'9, only adiEerence of 4 years. 

This difference is small as we find that in 1891 the mean age for all 
India was 35*5 for males and 27'6 for females or 7*9 years difference. 

[f we look at the figures for different Proviuces in 1891 we see the Panjab 
returns SI'S formates and 25*8 for females as the mi^nage, a difference of 
4 years. Madras shewed 10 years dtE'erencc and Assam 10*8. 
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In England and Walea tbe difierence u only 2‘4 yeara—43*1 for malee and 
iO'T for femalot. 

In the other conditions it is IS years for unmarried males and IS for girls, 
46 for widowers and 4S for widows. 

78. Proportion of wives io hiishands .—We see that in all Central India there 
arc on an average 93 wives to 100 husbands, the defect being principnJIy due, 

I fancy, to the omission of females remarked on in the section on ages. 

In the different Katural DivUiooe we find that ihe Hilly tracts stand 
first with 103 wives to 100 husbands. This is due no doubt to the fact 
that the women kind of the Animistic tribes leave their homes so little, the men 
only wandering as a rule. It will be noticed that the Hindus of this tract also 
shew a Hgh percentage of wives, but the reason is that a considerable portion 
of the AnimistB always return themselves as Hindus. 

The Christian population shew# very few wives being chiefly Europeans} 
their wives are often at home. 

The Lovvlying country shews a defect of wives, 99 to 100 husbands and ' 
the Plateau 97, Hindus shew a little under lUO as do Jains. The Christian 
figures are higliei-. The district figures shew a good deal of variation. Takbir 
nil religions together ouly Bhopal and Bagheikhaud shew over 100 wives to 100 
husbands. The remaining political charges, except Indore Residency, shew 
about the same figure. Indore Residency shews 91. 1 feacy the reason of this 
is that the Jains, Animists and “Other^*’ who shew such low figures in the 
case are outsiders who come to Indore town and llhow chiefly for trading 
purposes and whose homes are elsewhere. Many youths too come lor 
educational purposes, while the sepoys, most of whom are Tilahomedans, 
have no families with them as a rule. 


(a) Hfnduj.—The highest ratio is shewn in Bagheikhaud where the wives 
are almost in a ratio of 5 per cent more than the husbands, Bhopal shews an 
excess of 2 per cent. The other figures are about 98 per cent, except Indore 
Residency where as we have uutioed the figure is abnormally low. 

(&> The average figure is about 98^3 per cent In Malwa and Bhopal 

however, they reach lOO. 

( 0 ) is curious at first sight that the Mahomedan figuraa 

nowhere show 100 or over, their average being anoutSS percent, only 99 Mr 
cent, in Baghelkhand being the highest figure. In Indore Residency thev Li 
to 87 per cent. ^ ^ 

. I am bclined to think that this is partly due to the loss of Mahomeda 
customs which so characterise the Musalman in Central India where in 
method of marrying and eating he has to a very large extent adopted iZ 
customs of the Hindu population among whom he dwells. Another fS 
is, however, the large number of Mahomedan outsiders who come to 
India, to trade and also to the sepoys of regiments both British audtitete 
service who are moBtly Mahomed a ns and have no them, 

C?irw(t(»ft5,-They average about 99*7 wives to 100 husbauda Tn i 

ami Gwalior they shew over 101), otherwise the ratio b low. ’ ^ 
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The High ratio ia Lashkar can only be aooounted fo? by the men folk being ^3.^ j g 
oat on service. Bundelkhand bos only 48 wives to 100 husbands. This la 
due to most of the Christlaas being Europeans in Nowgoog Cantonment who 
have DO wives with thetn. 

(f) /jntwtste.—The average in this case is about 99'8, They rise to over 100 i 

in Bhopal, Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Malwa and Indore Agency. Bbepawar 
which has far the larger number of this class shews only 97 per cent, of wives. 

1 fancy the has bands wander less in the southern ranges where they are 
Uinre separated from civilization than they do in other parts, whereas in Bhopal 
and Mai wa towns arc more plentiful and the tribes more educated. 

C Others .—The average in this case is low. It is attributable to the fact „ „ 9. 

that the people of this class are to a large estcent strangers and have come to 
Central India without their wives and families. 

711. This subject will be more faUy dealt with in Chapter \ HI, 

on Caste. I will, however, just touch on the general results. 

Bhopal and Baghelkhand only shew over 1,000 wives to 1,000 husbands, „ „ 
while again among the Natural Divisions it is the Hilly tract that shews most 
wives. We naturally turn, therefore, to the ADimii,tic tribes to search for 
this e^tcesa. 

The tribes in Bhopal and Baghelkhand are chiefly Gonds, Kols, Kotwals and 
M^inas, who shew the following uuiuoer of wives to 1,000 husbands 


Gonds 

. « . 
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... 1,067. 

Eols 
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Kutwal 
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Ehopawar, where there are more Animists than in any other political 
-.harge some 37 per cent, does not shew this trait, which is accounted for 
ae the Bhils and Bhilaias who predominate in Bhopawar shew only 939 and 
942 wives to 1,000 husbands. 

We may take it that generally it is the tribes mentioned above wbo are 
polygamous. Elsewhere there is nothing pointing to a plurality of wives. 

80* RetcUiofis between Jfarrimje, hucalitff and Riltulon. I think we can draw 
some interesting conclusions from Subsidiary Table XI\ as to the age of marriase 
in difl-erent part of the agency, and as to the effect of Brahmanising on the 

jungle tribes of the Hilly tracts. ^ ^ 

The point which it most forcibly brings out is tliat customs governing the 
marriage of infents, and the re-marriage ot widows*, depend principally, not on 
religion but on locality, on local usage rather than religious faith, so that we 
find Mahomedans separated from the influence of Musalman burcoundings 
acting in accordance with the Hindu customs they see around them, 

I will take the two seKca separately, as though no doubt the marriage of 
girls is of more importance, the figures for boys are not without interest, I 
will take first the figures for raarrie i boys at the 0—5 and 5—10 periods. 

Males. 

The mftuence of locality is at once seen. Hindu boys of the Lowlying tracts, m 
under 5 years of age, that is to say principally iuliabitants of Bundelkhand, 
marry to a greater esteni tlian the boys of tins age m the other two tracts 
do, 2*4 per cent, beiag married here to 1 per cent in the other two tracts. 
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In the case of Mahomedans the infliieace of Joealit^ as well as of religious 
custom, is most marked. Practically no hoys under 5 are married at ail, such 
figures as do appear being easily accounted for by marriages among Hindu 
Gonverts, stil! such difference as there is sitews thut more marry in the Lott- 
lying tracts than in the ocher two naturnl divisions. 

This is what one would eipeet. On the Plateau we have two strongliolds 
of Mahomedanism, Bhopal and Jaora, where Musulman trudirions are kept 
up, while in the LowJying tracts the population is overwhelmingly, Hindu and 
such Mahomedaus as live there, nre imprei^nated with Hindu ciistoms and 
usages, adopting iu great part Hindu marriage ceremonies. 

The Jains ehe v the least tetideucy of all to infant marriage among 
boys nor is there anything to choose in this case between the different tracts. 
This is what we should expect In a commuoity such as the Jains of Central 
India. 

The Aniratst figures are very high, much higher than 1 should 
have expected, and tend to shew that the Hindu a is com i>£ child mar¬ 
riage is more prevalent than one would have thongbt, or indeed than local in¬ 
quiry had shewn it to be. It must be borne in mind, however, that probably 
‘‘lumping” has more effect in disturbing the age returns in this case than in 
that o£ the Hindus, as the Anluiists are wholly uneducated and have less idea 
of age than even the ordinary raiui, which is saying a good deal. 

The figures for the 5—10 period shew the same relations but the differences 
are more marked. We find that the Animist figures are in this period r3 
per cent, lower than those for Hindus in the same tract, 

31, Bachelors,—If we consider the unmarried males at the nest period 
"15—20'* I think we get a good idea of the age of boy marriage. 

Among Hindus the Plateau shews 53 per cent of bachelors at this age- 
period, the Lowlyiug 43 per cent, and the Hilly tracts 58 per cent. Local 
custom is thus very clearly brought out. 

The religion is the same but local usage produces a difference of 10 per 
cent, between the Plateau and the Low lying tracts, and of 5 per cent, between 
the Plateaa and the Hilly couniry, while there Isa difference of 15 per cent, 
between the Lowlyiug and Hilly trams In the number of unmarried boys. 

Jaina airoUary shew a difference of 11 per cent, and Mahomedaus one of 
4 per cent, between the Plateau and Lowly in g tract figures. 

The Animifits of the Hilly tracts shew 7 [wr cent, more bachelors than 

the Hindus of the same natural division- 

These differences are what we should expect. The Lowlying tracts nre in di¬ 
rect and easy coinmunicauoiiwitUthe^r ortb WestProvinces, w’hich much facilita tea 
taking and giving in marriage between those who are by custom bound to inter¬ 
marry, and obliged to seek tbeir wives away from home, while the more isolated 
Plateau and atill more inaccessible Hilly tracts offer no such ndvantage. The 
Hindu boy of the Hilly country has evidently to follow lo some extent in the 
footsteps of his Bh'il neighlmur and be content to marry when he h of age or 
not at all. 
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82. M.—All meo can rc-marry if they wish, and since the wife, of the 

poor man at least, is an essential unit in a household, most widowers do re- 
loarry. The only deduction, therefore, that one can draw from a prev'alence of 
widowers is that a locality is not prosperous. 

How far we are justihed in taking the rise and fall in the number of 
widowers as a barometer of prosperity I am not prepared to say, but I will 
bnefly give the results found in our table. 

Taking all ages—Hindus on the Plateau shew about 8 per cent, and on 
the Lowlyiog tracts much the same, while the Hilly tracts shew 1 per cent, 
more. 

Jains shew 10 per cent, in the Plateau and 11 per cent, in the Lowlying 
country. While Mahomedans shew about 8 per cent, in both tracts. At the 
40—60 age*period we find Hindus shew 20 percent, in the Plateau, 22 percent, 
in theLowlymgand23 percent, in the Hills. Jams in each case shew a higher 
figure, 24’6 per cent, in the Plateau and 24 per cent, in the Lowlying 
country. The small difference is, I fancy, due to their being in large part a 
community whoBc real home is out of Central India, and who are leas 
affected by local custom. 
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Mahomedans shew 18 per cent and 17 per cent, in the two tracts respec¬ 
tively. I merely give the figures for what they are worth and do not mean to 
place any special reliance on the deductions I have suggested, the differences 
are nowhere remarkable. 

Females. 

We now come to the more important part of this inquiry. 

83. Infant marriagi among/males.-^—5,^M this age there is no great 
indication of a general prevalence of infant marriage, the figures being about 
the same as those for boys. The Hindus of the Hilly tracts alone shew a 
figure of some importance, which is curious. 

The Mahomedan figures in the Lowlying tracts approach near to the 
Hindu, while in the Plateau they are much lower than the Hindu figure, 
which again illustrates the effect of local influence. 

The Animist figures are again extraordinarily high and possibly for the 
same reason aa 1 mentioned above, indeed, as female ages are generally more 
vague than even those of males, it is not unlikely that ‘'Jumpiug” is here very 
largely responsible. 

—The Hindu girls of the lowlying country ore about 3 per cent, 
abend of their sisters in the Plateau as regards catching husbands and 2 per 
cent, ahead of girls in the Hilly tracts. 

Jains in the Plateau have just half as many girls married as Hindus have, 
but in the Lowlying country the figures are closer only differing by 1 per cent. 

The Jains of the Plateau marry 9 per cent, less girls of this age than their 
in the Lowljing country, 

Mahomedans in the Plateau show one-third the number of married girls 
than Mahomedans in the Lowlying tracts do, and differ in each case by 8 per 
cent, and 4 per cent, from Hindu figures for the same tracts. 

Animists show only 5 per cent, of married girls to 14 percent, shown by 
Hindus in the same tract, showing clearly the difference that exists in 
marriage customs between the two religions, and illustrating how little Hindu 
influence has really affectod the tribes in this respect. 
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10—15, —We CUD, from these figures, get a roogh idea of the age of marriage 
of girls neglectmg the few who are married uiider 10 y^irs of age. 

Id the Plateau the Hmdus have about 47-per oeat. of unmarried girls which 
would fix the average age of marriage at about 13 years and 4 months. Jains 
have 49 per cent which gives 13 years and 6 months, Maliomedans 09 per 
cent, from which we see 13 years and G months to he the age. 

la the Lowljing tracts the figures are lower and we find that Hindus 
marry their girls at 13 years, Jains a little earlier at 11 years and 4 months, 
and Mahomedans at 12 years. The Hilly tracts show that Hindus marry 
at 12 years and 6 months, while the Animist young lady in the same tract 
does not marry until she is 14 years old, an age by which most of her Hindu 
sisters are already mothers, 

15—20,—li we consider the figures for unmarried girls at this age we see 
that there are leas among the Jains thin the other religions, this is due no doubt 
to their generally being people o£ position and substance, who are always able 
to marry off tbeir daughters. 

There are only S per cent, of unmarried Jains ou the Plateau and 13 per 
cent in dm Lowlyiug tracts. Hindm show on the Plateau 12 per cent, and on 
theLowljiflgtmcts 1C per cent Mahomedans shew 21 percent and 19 percent, 
on the Pbtenn and the Lowlying tracts respectively. The Animists shew 35 
per cent, of unmarried girls at this age, whereas Hindus in the same tract only 
Sew 22 per cent. This gives us a clear idea, 1 think, of the relative ages of girl 

marriage in the^ different tracts» 

It .hews, moreover, how much longer Animistic girls remsin unmirried 

tHan those o£ other classes- ^ ^ „ w 

The Hindu figures for the Hilly trscts nre also certo to ““‘““ a 

K.. Animists who have returned themselves as Hindus, which tends to 

™te the difference between Hindus and Animists in these tracts less marked 
‘^"M^fn/om'Filwl-There are very few widows to he f^nd in tte 0-5 

Lowljing iraeto do the figure, omount to 1 per eem. 
fiouie is cuiionaly high, 1-8 per cent. 

° B5 OMTrMow..-AtlO-15therei»amarkedris.inthefiguree,fr™aWt 

2 per cent, tod per cent, among Hindus and S and 3 per eeut. among 
Sm^ans and Jains. Even Animista shew the rise, bnt in no case ar. the 

fieures excessive. * . u u 

Inthe 15-20 period the highest flgareia S'7 per cent, nndis shewn by 

esn ml Z ards as to the prevaieace of widow re-marriage in different 
'^T'ltgTagm and all religion, together we see that broadly speakmg 

widoL-marriage is more common in the Lowlying tracts than in the other 

‘""’Thus Hindu. oE all ages shew 4 per cent, more widows on the Platean 

than in the other two tracts. 
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At 40^60 there are 9 per cent, more widows on the Plateau and 5 per 
cent, more in the Hilly tracts than in the Lowlying tracts. 

A gimilar variation is shewn by Jains and illuhomedans. The Eastern side 
of the Agency is apparently leas strict in tliis respect than the other portions. 

To examine it in detail :— 

We find that the Jains shew the least signs of widow re-marriage, there 
being at 20—10, 4 per cent, more Jain widows than there are Hindu, and at 
40—60, 10 per cent. more. Compared with the Mahomedan figures at these 
periods Jmns have 7 per eeot. and 12 per cent, more, respectively. 

Even at 60 and over where the figures become more ec^uslised wc still find 
IS per cent, more Jain widows. This all bears out the well-hnown aversion 
the Jains have to any form of widow re-marriage. It is, however, apparently 
practised to some extent among the Jains in the Lowlying tracts who are 
separated from the great Jain centres of Ratlam and Indore. 

There ate 2 per cent, less Jain wido ws at the 20—>40 period and G per 
cent- less at the 40—GO period in the Lowlying tracts than in the Plateau- 

It should be noticed that though the Hindus of the Lowlying tracts give 
their daughters in marriage at an earlier age than in the other two tracts we 
still find less widows in these tracts than in the other two, whereas the natural 
result of a greater prevalence of child marriage would be to' increase the 
number of widows. 

It may be remarked that the Brahmanical prohibition of widow re-marriage 
is a comparatively recent institution and as far as low castes and jangle tribes 
are concerned carries no weight until an individual or a section of a community 
aspires to a higher social position. 

Out results tend to shew, I think, that widow prohibition precedes infant 
marriage. Animists and Hindus who live in the same tract shew a very 
marked difference io the age at which they marry their daughters while m the 
case of widows the difference is much smaller. To prohibit widow re-marriage 
is the thin edge of the wedge, as the gap widens rooin]is made for infant marriage 
and other institatious, and the social of those who have adopted these 

customs is raised. The introduction of infant marriage is usually, I believe, 
the first step towards n social rise, but the figures here point to the prohibition 
of widow re-marriages as coming first. 
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PAHT m.-PROPORTIONS OP THE SEXES. 

87. The problcia presented by the proportions of the sesea 

is one of i^ent interest end oonsiderebte complexity nnd is m&dc miich more 
difficult in this case by the absence of all vital statistics. In all Central India 
there were 4,428,^90 males and 4,119^991 females or ^^8,799 less women than 
I37^sr.2, 3 4 4* men. The ratio of women to 1,000 men was in 1881, 896 j in 1891, 912 ; and 
on this occasion 948. 
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This regular increase is satisfactory as it shews that the people are becoming 
more accustomed to enumerations aad^ebat the female returns are fuller. 
There are three causes which chiefly lower the returns of females. Firstly, 
deliberate omission from dislike to publishing any facts relative to women-folh, 
omissions due to the idea that women are of too little account to 
be worthy the notice of Government; and thirdly the natural causes of greater 
mortality or lower birth-rate. 

The first cause Is the main factor in this case, though the other two, and 
espccinlly an inertjosed death-rate are no douht in part responsihle. 

It is satisfactory to see, therefore, that in spite of the natural fall which 
must have taken place through an increase in the number of deaths and a 
lowered fecundity,, both the effects of famine, the general return shews an 
increase of 3*6 per cent, over the 1891, and of 5^2 per cent, over the 1881 
female figures. 

Immigration has very little effect. If we subtract the immigrants, it only 
lowers the figures 1 pereeut. in 1891 and 1’3 percent, in 1831. 

In the natural divisions we find that the HiKy tracts* ehew the most 
femhles about 9,900 to every 10,000 males while the Plateau and Lowlyimr 
divisions shew about 9,400 and 9,300 respectively. The Hilly tmeta have 
thus between 6 and 6 percent, more women than the other two tracts. This may 
be in part due to an actual excess of births in these regions, hut it is no doubt 
also due to the absence of any prejudice against returning women more than 
men, and to the fact that the women of the Animistic tribes, who consfitute the 
major part of the population in the Hilly tracts, seldom leave their villages there 
being no marriage customs to draw them from borne in the way Hindu women 
are drawn. 

88. Districts. —1 he district figures vary somewhat, Baghelkband alone of 
the districts shews an excess of females. 


Bhopal and Bhopawar show a defect of about 3 per cent. Indore Agency 
Malwa and Buudelkbnnd about 5 per cent, while G^\-aJior and Indore Residency 
shew as much as 12 per cent, and 10 per cent, respectively. ^ 

Between Baghelkbond and Gwalior there is a difference of 13 per cent. 
It is, I i%ret, impossible to subtract the immigrant figures, as the return 

was made by States aod there is no means of distinguishing* between DeoDle 
born in different parts of a State. ^ 


S9. Va.w(im.-The variation baWMn tha th™ enumarationa sham that 
the proportion of women to men has increased in all but one charge three 
shewing a rise of 6 per cent. ' 

Gwalior aloita shews s aeorease. As there is ao rasaon to supposa that 

^ple eaumarat«! by Gwalior Stata have not baaome as aoeustomad to tha 

Caosos os thoseof other parts o£ Central India the tali must he due to natural 
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00. Urban and Ratals —To examine ttiese fibres in detail vroultl bcootof 
place here, ns before this can l)e properly carried oat, it would be necessary to 
make allowances for immigration, ratio of different religions, etc., which I am 
unable to do. In Central India there ore 920 females to every 1,000 males in 
towns while in villages there are 950. 

This may he due to several causes. Less objection among thernral popular 
tion to returning their females, the fact that men go to towns to seek work 
leavingiheir womeu-folk behind them, and possibly also to the open air life 
being more favourable to the weaker sex especially at critical periods such aa 
child-birth. It is interesting to note that the difference between the town- and 
village figures in I8gl, 1891 and 1901 is considerable. 

In 1881 there were 122 more women than men in villages than in towns, 
while in 1891 there were 60 more, only about half the number, while on this 
occasion there are only 32 more, nearly 50 percent, less than in 1891. This is 
due undoubtedly to a fuller return of women in each succeeding ennmemtion. 

For the sake of comparison I give the figures of Lashkar, Bhopal, Indore 
and Hatlam. 

The Mahomedan town of Bhopal shews the highest figure for females, S8 
more females to every 1,000 males than Indore shews. The proportions in 
Eatlam and Lashkar are much the same while Indore shews the lowest figure, 

91: — PnopoBTioss at diffjiiiext ages. 

0—5. Infancy ,—^Taking all religions together there are more female 
infants in the Low-lying and Hilly tracts than in the Plateau. Both the other 
divisions shew over 1,000 girls to 1,000 boys at this period but the Plateau 
only shews 907. There are 15 per cent, more female infants in the Hilly 
tracts than in the Plateau, There ts no reason to suppose that the same 
errors do not hold in each case and at this period the inclination to conceal a 
girl's age is absent, some natural cause must, therefore, be responsible, but the 
absence of all vital statistics makes it difficult to assign causes. 

1 think that the Famines of 1896 and 1900 are in part responsible, ns the 
children of this age were begotten in 1895-1899 and there is no doubt that the 
mortality among them was great. But why the Hills should return so many it 
isdifiS.cultto sajas the famine of 1900 was very severe in most of these tracts, 
and the greater fertility of the Animistic women is hardly sufficient to counteract 
the effects of bail years. 

. The figures for children increase in the case of Hindus and Mnhomedans 
from Plateau to Hilly tracts where there are 19 per cent more Hindus and 9 per 
cent, more Musalranu children than on the Plateau. AnimisU shew a fall of 14 
per cent in the Low-lying tracts. 

5—10, CAiftfAood.-^Tbe same riise from Plateau to Hilly tracts is observable 
in the ratio here. Hindu figures rise some 19 per cent from Plateau to Hills, 
Mahomedan figures fall in Lowdying tracts but rise in Hilly, Animiste shew the 
lowest figure in the Plateau country. 

10^—15, There is a regular rise here from Plateau to Hills 

Bome 22 per cent, in all. 

Hindu figures rise from Plateau to Hilly tracts, while Mahomedan figures 
, rise in Lowlyhig, and fall in the Hilly. 
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15-*20. Age of marrja^c.—Most are found ia the Hilly tracts. 

20—40. Plateaa shews the higest figure. Hindus fall in Low-lying and 
rise again in Hiils, The Anitnist figures rise through 10 per cent. Hindus shew 
most women on the Plateau, 

40—60, Middle age ,—There arc almost the same number of women of this 
age in the Plateau ojid Hilly tracts which U largely due to the high return 
among the Hindus and Animists. Hindus shew 5 per cent, lass in the Low lying 
but 12 per cent, more in the Plateau than in the Hills. Mahomedons Bhew 
most in the Hills, but least in the Lowlying tract. 

60 and ooer—The figures fall from Plateau to Hilly tracts. Everywhere 
there are over 100 women to 100 men. Hindus shew their highest figure in the 
Pbteau which is about 10 per cent, higher than that of either of the other two 
tracts. 

BIahamedana shew most in the Hilly tracts, some 8 per cenL more than 
in the Low-lying, 

Animists shew most in the Plateau, in each case their figure is higher than 
that of any other religion- 

The general conclusion we reach la that, b the case of each religion, most 
women are, as a rule, met with in the Hilly tracts. Whether this is due to 
healthier life and grater fertility or to cxinstant departure of males in search 
of ivork I am unable to say for certain but all these causes are no doubt at work, 

92, Excess and defect offemdes,—It will be seen that in 1891 there was 
a defect of females in every charge and that this defect is again apparent [n 
1901, save in the ease of Baghelkhand where there has been a rise of about 

12 , 000 . 

Another point Is the diminution in the defect, which ia due to better 
enumeration as 1 have already remarted. 

The rise in Baghelkhand is remarkable and not easy to account for hut 
is I fancy chiefly due to more accurate enumeration. There was a defect of 
about 8,000 females in 1891, while now there is an excess of 12,000, or a total 
gain of some 20,000, 

In all Central India we gained in l891, 31,479 women on the 1881 return, 
and in 1001,143, 461, on the 1891 returns. 

The natural division returns shew that there are more females in the Hills 
than there are m the other two divisions. The diflEerence here between the 
men and women ia only some 6,000 in favour of the stronger sex, whereas 
in the other two divisions the defect ofwomen is over 100,000, 

The proportion of women among Hindus is always in excess of that among 
Mahomedans in each tract, while the Animists shew excess both in the Low-ly¬ 
ing and Hilly tracts, As we have seen they are more fertile but less long- 
lived, however the differences are nowhere great. 

93. PTopoTtions of selected cowica.—-The general result shews that tlie 

lower a caste the greater is its number of females. 

Thus out of the castes shewing 100 females to 100 males ten belong to 
the Animistic tribes or to low caste Hindua. Of those who are, at any rate 
locally, given a high social position it will be seen that Marathos shew tUs 
trait, ’it is curious that Siigode Brahmans should alio appear here. 
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From those castes which fall between: the numbers 13-34, 15 belong to 
decidedly low ceates or Animistic tribes, wliile 2 are Mfthoraedau@,aiid two of 
c[uasi high caste JokIiI and lihat 

Generally the jungle tribes come early, Seherias only being found in the 
SO p€r mille group, 

Dbangars hold a position well down the list. These people are nearly 
all found in Indore State where rhey hold an entirely artificial position owing 
to their being of the same ca.-ite as the Maharaja. They are consequently 
employed in position in which under ordinary conditions, they would not 
be placed, and they have undoubtedly risen BOcially- The education return 
shews that they have a very large proportion of literates. The position o£ 
Ajnaa is peculiar. They are found almost entirely in Gwalior Stale, I applied 
to the State Census Commissioner for information regarding this caste as their 
female returns were so abnormally low. He said that judging from the total 
figures and such enquiries he had made it was due to careless enumeration and 
not to female infanticide or any special mortality among their women-folk. 

Compared with the returns of other provinces none of the figures are in any 
way peculiar. 

Thus the Pan jab in 18D1 shews 841 females to every 1,000, Brahman 
males, our return includiug “ other Brahman” is &oe, Panjab Ehat figures 
are 855 ours 903, NalfiguresSOS ours 8S4, Bania 843 to our S48 (All BaniasJ. 

94. Female infaniicidt ,—The figures for the different religious, as we have 
seen, gave no indications of the existence of this custom. 

It was thought that perhaps investigations into the proportions of females 
in certain castes would give some ioformation on the point, 

The only class in Central India to whom the suspicion of carrying on this 
custom was attached were the Rajputs, whether it was also extant among the 
jungle tribes was not known. The reports from districts, however, all denied 
the existence of any general custom of female infanticide among any class. 
The truth of this denial our figures bear out fully. Leaving the Ajnas aside 
whose figures are not reliable, nowhere do we find the proportion fall bdow 
700 females to 1,000 males. 

If female iolanticide is carried out it is always done immediately after 
birth and the figures for children under five would shew it, but they do not. 
The castes who fall into each class are somewhat mixed hut certain general 
groups are met with. 

Thus of the 12 Animistic tribes 7 fall in the 1,000 group and 2 in the 
900, while Bharuds are only just out of the 900 group. 

The number of females in these tribes is, therefore, on the whole high. 

Of Hindu castes we find the Brahmans are in the 1,000 or 900 group and 
Rajputs are also here. 

Banias shew a low figure, and the difference between the Jain Oswal and 
the Hindu Oswal is very noticeable, about 3 per cent. 

Note a» season of merriage. 

95—In Central India where no record of births and deaths is kept it has not 
been possible Co discover if any connection could be traced between the way of 
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living o£ the people, and the sex o! cliildren bom. However a note on the sea¬ 
sons in which marriages take place will not be without interest. 

(fl) l]i}idu& in gentral .—There are certain mouths which arc alwajsconsi- 
(lered unpropitious. 

Thefoar rainy months (CA«tMrtji4jyot) .-IsActrfA( Jutie-Jnlj),5Arrtt!an(JtiIy- 
Augiist), Bhadradapa ( August-September), (September-October), 

Kartih fOctober-November), arc alv^Tij s avoided. The season commences in 
Ashadh^ 11 and ends in Kartik^ 11 Sudi. 

The popular reason given for this avoidance is that Vishnu is asleep. In 
the marriage ceremony .1 vow has to be taken by the parties that they will 
be faithful, and this is taken in the presence of Vishnu, Agni, the bouschoM 
deity and the family priests. Obviously if Vishnu is asleep it cannot be a 
valid oath. There is, however, the more common-place season, which is that 
it is no easy tnaiter to get about the country at this reason, and it wmnld be 
difficult for a marriasre procession (6a»‘d0 to proceed to the house where the 
function is to take place. 

The months of Pqm&K (December—Januaiy) and CArtiVrn (March-.4.pril) are 
also unpropitious. CAaifrti because itis supposed to be unhealthy and Pouah^ popu¬ 
larly, because Situ the wife of Hama who met with such misfortunes, was married 
in that month. Marriages must also never take place in the intercalary {Adhik) 
months which may beCAcwira, VaishMkha^Jye&hthQj Ashddhtt^ 5Ardva», Bhddra- 
pada or Askvina. 

No marriage can take place when Jupiter or Venus is invisible (concealed 
by the sun). Nor if Jupiter is in Leo can any marriage take place. 

Tbe popular reason for these prohibitions is tlmt Jupiter, (£raAaspf»ti) is 
mounted on a boar (my infer mane writes elephant but this is wrong, Saturn 
sometimes rides an elephant) which is antagonistic to tbe horse ridd^ by the 
sun, Surya. 

Venus is called Shukra which also means “ tbe vital essence.*’ If absent it 
would prove a bad omen for the newly wedded pair. My informant says “the 
fallacy of equivocal terms is perhaps the cause of marriages being prohibited at 
this conjunction of Venus 

The lion and boar being antagonistic it is impossible to hold a mar¬ 
riage when Jupiter is in Leo. 

There are thus out of the twelve'months six in which marriage can ta2e 
place. VuMdA/m (April-May) t/yesAtAn (May- Juue) Ashddha (June-July) up to 

IT, AyAan (November-DecemberJ, J/iiyAa Januaiy-february)and/'Adf- 
tjiina (February-March), 

Of ihese again the bestuiontha are y<iishdkh& and Jyeihtha. With the ex¬ 
ception that no first born child, male or female, can marry in JyesAMa. 

This it will be noticed is the stack season aa regards agriculture. 

None of these prohibitions apply to those who live beyond the Godavari 
river where roamages may be celebmted at any time ; any one willing to marry, 
say in CAatumo^a season goes to hill known as Eataji-ki-giri on the Western 
GWs and is able to marry (Vide 3tu.kurta Mariandj Astrology). 

Gauna Ceremony :—In Central India at any rate there is no connection bet¬ 
ween the Gauna Makidaiea or Uieirayctman ceremony, or ceremou}' entitling 
a man to take his wife to bis house, and cohabitation. 

The Cauna ceremony is generally gone through witbinthe first twel ve months 
after the ordinary marriage ceremony. If it is not then carried out the third 
year must be awaited, as the ceremony can never take place iu a tycar bearing 
an even number, it must fall in tbe 3rd, bth, 7 th, etc. 
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The pepsons following the bni-solar reckoning, from full moon to full 
moon) can marrj in the jjortion of Kdrtik in which the sun is in Scorpio, all 
through Mdritashtrsha in that portion of Poush when the ann ia in 

jl/aAar<i (Capricorn), in all Mdgh, nil Phalgurit in that part of Chakra when 
thebuii is ill Afeaha (Aries), ia all Vaislukk and Jg&&hth^ and in that portion 
of Ashddh wlicn the sun is in Mithuna (Gemini), 

The position of the Sun favourable to the bridgegrooui and of the planet 
Jupiter favourable to the bride has to be considered. 

Tlie Kachhis of Bhoj)a\ver marry in Skramn even. This caste also takes 
the girl to their house even if she has not shewn signs of puberty as soon as 
she la twelve years old. 

(A) Jains. —Theoretically the Jains profess not to put any credit in astrology 
but as a mutter of fact they to all: intents and purposes follow the Hindu cus¬ 
tom sometimes secretly. Qauna though very common is also not theoretically 
recognized. It may be said that though the Jains profess to have a very 
simple marriage system they iu practice act os Hindus do. 

Some Jains assert that the reason for not marrying in the Chdturmfhga is 
because insect life is likely to be destroyed, being plentiful it is attracted to the 
torches of a marriage procession. 

(c) Mahoviedans . — Mahomedans also profess not to have any belief in as¬ 
trology, but those wbo have long lived amotur Hindus always almost consult a 
Hindu Joshi as to a propitious time. The months of Safar which is the month 
in which Mahomed fell ill tiiid died, Shamcdl and Sdbdn and the ten days of the 
AfuAarrrttn are avoided as not suited to a joyful ceremony, such as a wedding. 

Puberity is the only guoge a& to when cohabitation is to commence. The 
Oawta ceremony may have been gone through ages before or have been only 
just gone through, the only essential is that it must have been carried out as till 
that takes place the nuui cannot carry home bis bride. It does not, however, 
mark the time of cohabitation as it usually takes place long before the girl is of 
age, 

Cohabitation must commence within IG days of the girl’s liaving her first 
menses, The actual day is often fixed by astrology. 

Cohabitation ia forbidden on the first three nights after the menses, also 
one informant says on the lUh and 13th days. 

There ia a enrious idea prevalent that if intercourse takes place on the 4th, 
6tb, etc., up to IGth night the child will be a boy while if it takes place On the 
uneven numbers it will be a girl. {Mukurla ,\fartand Astrology). 

(fif). Special cjisi'ims .—Among Brahmans the periods are determined 
differently according to the method of reckoning time the particular class uses. 

There are three divisions, those usin^ solar time the Saura or solar year, 
those using the Lunar moutlis and those using Lunar-aolar reckoning. 

In the Saura year the months correspond to tlie transit ofthe sun through 
the different signs of the Zodiac. 

The months when according to this section marriages can take place are 
Vriahabh {May 12 to July 12) when the sun is in Taurus, Miihun (June 13 — 
.July 12, when in Gemini, (November 14—December 15) when in 

bcor^iio, ^lakara (January 13 — Feburary 13) when in Capricorn, KuTiJiha 
(Teburary 13 — March 15) when in Aquarius. 

1 hose who reckon lunar mouths (new moon to new moon) follow the 
periods already described. 
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STil)sidiary Table L 
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Suljaidiary Table II. 


Age distribuiion a/ 10,000 0 / each sex. 
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Subsidiary Table IIL 

Age distril>ution of 10,000 of eaoh sex hp religion. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Agt Distribution of 10,000 of Sex lielirjion and Natural Division* 
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Distrihutton by age of 100 persons for each Agewy 
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* Subsidiary Table VT, 
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Subsidiary Table i r. 
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Sul)aifliaiy Table Vlll. 

Dafributlon htf (Xvil Condition and Main Affe-Perioth oj 10,00(1 of each Sex at the last three Censuses. 
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Siibsidiaiy Table IX. 

Disirihrftwrt li/ 3fatn Atjc-PericJs of lOjOOO of each Civil Condition. 
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Subsidiary Table X. 

Stai.€fMnt shemtiy for di§'erenf. at six Ay&-periods the proportion of Singtsj Married and 

Widowal in eachio^Qtidof the Population. 
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Subsidiary Table XX. 

Proportion of the Sexes hy Civil 0‘jnditionfor Peligio7is and Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table XIL 

JHflributhn hy Civil Condition of 10,000 of mch Sex for Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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SuMidiary Table XIIL 

Proportion of Wtves to f/tmltands Jor PeJiffion and liatui'ol Divtsiotis, 
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Sulsidiaiy 

Staitmnt slatcing Civil Condition per 10^000 of eaefi eas 

PBOPOBTIOi: TEE 10,000. 
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for cer/irm RdlglfTM by iVaiiircrf DhUiOfiis and oye periods. 
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Sulisidiarr TaUe 
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SulKidiary Table X \7, 

Number oj Temale& to 10,000 Males at each Age bg Natural ZHvisions and Beligions. 
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Subsidiary Table XVIT, 

Acetal fxeess or defect of Females h/ Districts and Nabtral Divisions, 
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-132,878 

—178,993 



lulore Hesidency 


—15,161 

—24,153 



BagbelkfianJ Agency..* 


+ 12.423 

—8,143 



Bhopal Agency 

#.ip 

-15,883 

—82.064 

> 


Bhopjiwar Agency 


-11,834 

-26,460 

-+■ 


BnndelkbanJ Agency 


-34,244 

—60.449 

w 

% 


Indore Agency *.* 


—2,207 

-6,839 


<S 

MiiUm Agency *.* 


—29,015 

-85,154 


; 1 

Total Central Inii^ 


—228,799 

—472,260 

-503,739 


Natural 





" r 

Pkt^a 

mm* 

—106,693 




JLowl vingTrtetB 

■mtm 

-116,136 




Hill Tracts ... ,,, 


—5,965 
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, Subsidiary Table XMIJ, 

Proportion of in Selected OTffffts vnder S. 


Castk Titifis 

Back. 

HULtGtOK. 

1 

MALtb. 

I 

FisUALiift. 

PnoroRTiw OF Females 
rEii i,u.,v SJalbe. 







A-1,000 

\ and over. 


Oswal 


*■** 

Jftin 



I,71G 

2,927 

l,70fi 

GHot 

... 


Hinclii 


A.* 

.nn 

S.’iS 

1,610 

SS^hr^rin 



A 111 mist 



2.348 

3,413 

1,454 

IjiaLzDin Shri^cHl^ 


llitiUu 


A If 

jOO I 

663 1 

1,326 

!1 

tSbriii^sU 

... 

m* 



Co 

SI 

1,246 

Kurku 

*** 

... 

AnililUt: 



41U 

521 

1,160 




** 



7,501 

8.565 

1,142 

i^lhiikb 

p VI- 


Mtisalmnn 

-IM 


a.622 

111.971 

1,140 

mu 

.-■T 


Aninif:$t. 



iKGm 

10.975 

1,135 

]!Ll»t:iLli[i 


*** 

Hind II 


*-IP 

1,310 

1,516 

1,124 

Pathnn 



JlllIfnllllflA 



6,643 

7,297 

1.098 




Jain 



554 

591 

1,072 

Kol 



Artinii$|j 



11,20C 

ie.852 

1,045 

JCitjput 


VIA 

Hindn 



as,8i2 

27.935 

1,042 




An! mist 



'MS 

I 968 

1,027 





tf-t 

« ■ 1 

4,461 

4,518 

1,013 







B.—900, under 1.000. 



*** 



t At 

All 

1,980 

1.962 

991 

Oojar 

*** 


Uiuda 


1 rai 

S,55S 

8,323 

973 

JoakJ 



mh 


All 

691 

569 

963 

Kirnr 



AAimist 


A II 

7.358 

7,039 

957 

Bra h mi 11 

« AV 

Hindn 

mmw 

A 

2,617 

2.154 

93S 


««» 

.V. 

Mdsulmau 


II % 

2,191 

1.985 

906 







C —SOO, under GOO- 


Rharnd 


«* A 

Animist 


ppi- 

610 

574 

897 

Ofivral 



liiiidii 

V 1 t 

P V 1 

273 

: 241 

894 

A^arwal 






1.909 

IJOl 

891 

Khon^ar 






1,792 

1.51.5 

1 863 

Bimt 



*1 



],50y 

1,262 

836 

KnnJt^ra 

- ** 



**» 


392 

744 

834 

LLihe£4Lri 


A ■ 

It 


* Ap 

' 1,053 

I 860 

817 







D-—700, under 800. 


GoDd 


■ ■ 

AnimM 


*tp 1 

12.688 

10,017 

790 

Maj^hal 


tt A ■• 

A] iis.ilintiii 


f Al 

S3 6 

643 

769 

Dbungar 



Hiodd 

««>■ 

+ IA 

537 

396 

737 

Arakb 

r*m 


Ami mist 


Pll 

105 

77 

733 

Soudhia 

*** 

• ** 

llmda 


*IA 

3,814 

2,739 

718 







E.-Below 700- 


Ajna 


• PI 

Hmdti 

m *m 

P.t 

1,770 

539 

333 
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Subsidiary Table. XIS. 


Proportion of the Sexes hj CttsU. 


Serial 

No. 

Caetb. 

Femalf* to 

10,000 Mttks. 

Serial 

Ko. 

Casts, 

Femakj 
10,000 Maica 


A— 100 per 1,000 Males. 






1 

ri^ t^m **• **-" 

11,333 

27 

Gadaria **4 


9,175 

2 

«+» ■»* *•* 

11,175 

28 

' Patlia 


1 9,172 

3 

Bulai ■»** 

10,002 

29 

Lodbi ... 


9,155 

4 

Kol *•* *** 

10.950 

So 

Koii ««« 


9,142 

5 

Kortn 

10.S07 

31 



XlI3 

e 

Kacblii ,,, 

' 10,CCl 

32 

Brabmifl (olfaers) 


9,053 

7 

Ctotui *** ■■■■ 

10,496 

1 33 

Btmt ... 


5.035 

6 

Kahar *** 

10,391 

34 

Eralimin Jrjotia i** 


9,019 

9 

KuTubut 

10,321 


1 0 “SO per ijOOO Hales* 



10 

Marathu *** 

1 10,037 

35 

Soudbla .P* 


3.863 

11 ; 

Cbamar 

10,025 

35 

Nai 


S,tsi0 

12 

Brahmin Shrigod® **•» 

10,016 

£7 

Saijad 

.PP 

8,533 


B--eo per l,000 MaleSe 


38 

Bania (olberg) 


5.485 



39 

Gnjar 

.P* 

8,456 

13 

Bhil ^1- *■* 

9,912 

40 

Cbbatri Tbaknrs 


8,193 

u 

GfilOt Hi** i + * 

9,354 

41 

Kandem ... pp# 

.PP 

8,094 

15 

Mina *+* 

9,328 

42 

Bjitibi Agarwal 


8.079 

16 

Khangar^-- 

9,721 

43 

Feb^ri^i pp* 

**- 

8.039 

17 

Chhfttri Rajputs 

9,711 


D—70 per 1,000 Males. 



IS 

T^Ii *** 

9,6S3 

44 

Dbangfir .«* 

*** ' 

7,S70 

19 

Ahif •** 

M51 







45 

Mugl.al p-p 


4, 133 

20 

Patbau *•* ••• 

9,623 

46 

Banb Ojval 


7,542 

21 

Bhilalu *** *»■ 

' 9,601 

47 

Brahmin Sbrimali 


7,518 

22 

OswEil (Jain) it* 

9,,530 





48 

Saraogi (Jain) *-# 


7,063 

23 

Kunbi *■■ 

9,482 

49 

Bania Mab^^ari *«* 

*p4 I 

7,ooa 

24 i 

Shsibb «.i -■# »+* 

0,399 





25 

Bharud -»■ *** , 

9,351 


E^~40 per 1,000 Males ^ 



26 

Kirar 

9,101 

50 

Ajna 

**« 

4,393 
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diagram showing the OrSTRIBUTION BY AGES OF lOpOQ OF EACH SEX 

o s S-fO tO-iS tS -20 ZO-i3 4«-«5 §S-SO SO- 9 S SS-O* 
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writes sHow^ TH4/S 


J FS:MftL£S SHOWN TWt/3 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































DIAGRAM SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BV CIVIL CONDITION OF 
KJOOO OF EACH SEX AT SIX AGE PERIODS- 

MALES FEMALES 



MAHRiED ^HOWM THU^ .... MAAHtEO 


WtDQWED ^HOWM THUS -- 


—WfDAWMD 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OIAGR/'M SHOWING NUMBER OF FEMALES 
TO HJOOO MALES AT SEVEN AGE PERIODS IN NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


PLATEAU ^HOWfN THU^ - 

LOWLitNO shokw thus - 

HfLL y SHOWN THUS --- 
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CnAPTER V. 


Education. 

96> tbU Chapter wo deal with tables VlllandlX of 

the Imperial Series. 

No comparison with the returns of 1891 is posslblei as on occasion 
the only literacy returns made were those of the cantonmenta and railways. 

The record here dealt with was returned in the 14th and ISth columns 
of the schedule. The vernacular tongues a man could both read and write 
being given in 14, and his knowledge of English in IS. 

The languages taken aa the literary vernaculara of Central India were 
Hindi, Marathi .and Urdu. 1 rather regret now that 1 did not include the 
Marwori language used by the mercantile clashes, 

1 purposely excluded all dialects, such for instance as Rangri' These 
dialects have no more claim, I think, to be considered as literary tongues 
than Yorkshire or Somersetshire would have in England, Many educated 
men acquainted with ihe dialect can if they wish to represent it in literary 
form, but such dialecta are not used as regular vehicles for correspondence ; no 
man is taught to write them, and those who read and write all know one 
of the ordinary literary tongues. 

As to the accuracy of the returns 1 think it likely that a certain number 
of people of position who cats only sign their names, especially if it is in 
English character, have been returned aa literate, and probably many school* 
boys have been entered aa literate, even if their schooling only amounts to 
the registration of their names on a school list. The male figures, therefore, 
are probably rather too high. 

The female figures are almost certain to be too low owing to the objection 
that exists, particularty among Hindus, of admitting the existence of anything 
like education among their women. We may take a brief surrey of the results 
given in this Chapter. 

It has been said that in India, where the task of education has been 
undertaken by the State, “ the function of a census of literacy is to 
supplement the current record of progress in regard to tliis important 
matter.” In Central India there is, however, no regular educational 
department whose returns we can supplement, and the returns must he taken 
as they are, though it must be admitted that comparison with the returns of 
an educational department are not as a rule of much use. Progress no doubt 
there is, though seeing that 97 per cent, of the population is illiterate, edneatiou 
can hardly be said to have advanced with great strides. Still toklng into 
consideration the conditions which obtain in Central Indiawe are not hopeless¬ 
ly behind. Thus in 1891 the Panjab returned 9S-7 per cent., Bengal 89 per 
cent, and Bombay 86 per cent, of illiterates, and alt these Provinces have 
Tegular educational establishments. 

Even if we suppose that the ralat of Central India is consumed with a 
burning desire to acquire knowledge it can be seen from the return of schools 


ito—IS, 
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151^X1^10 ^ 11. 


\ I » 


35ti -Jll 
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. *. 17 


1-^^ ^ ij. 
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in S-T XV and PT C the nseana at his dUptwal for satisfying tie 
desire are not lavisb, especially il we recollect tbe size of the Agency and the 
flilficiihies of communication in most parts. 

As regards the natural divisions of the country the Plateau loll are the 
most instructed. The reason is not far to seek. Most of the towns, and three 
of the only four large colleges in the Agency are situated open it. 

Among districts the least educated is Bundelkhond, the most learned 
Indore Residency, which, owes its superiority to the fact that it comprise* 
Indore town, Mhow cantonment, and the A, G,*G,^Bcamp within its borders. 

Leaving the Christian population and Others out of consideration 
we find tlmt the Jains are much the most educated. This is, as we should 
expect, seeing that the Jain community is a purely commercial one and that 
most of its members are very well*to*do. 

The Mahomedan community are first os regards knowledge of English, 

Female edacation has not reached a very high standard as yet, us can 
be seen, since 99'6 of the fair ses are ilUtetate. Mr, Tolliver's view that an 
over ’cute woman is no better nor a long tailed sheep, she’ll fetch none 
the bigger price for that’’ is evidently also that of the father of daughiersiu 
Central India. 

Finally we may say that there is plenty of space for the expansion of 
education in Central India without our incurring the danger which a well- 
known writer has said is the only result of a complete modern education, that 
is, to give people “ the faculty of thinking wrong on every conceivable subject of 
importance to them.” 

As regards languages used Hindi Is the chief vehicle for correBpoudence, 
Marathi being used by a large section of the ruling class iu official work and 
private letters, while Urdu is chiefly used in Gwalior State, the Mahomedao 
States of Bhopal and Jaora and our Government offices. 

Generally we may say that even if the record ts unreliable in its details the 
gross results may be taken as giving a good idea of literacy in Central India. 

97_ Ltlerac^.^lhe illiterates in Central India are in such a large majority 
that I thinh they may be mentioned before the litenite. In the whole Agency 
there are 97 per cent, of illiterate population taking both sexes together, 95 pec 
cent of the males being unable to read and write. 

Bundelkband is the most illiterate district, some 97 percent, being illiterjite, 
Indore Residency being the least backw'anl, the difference between the number 
of llUteratefi in Indore Residency and Bundelkhand being 15 per cent, 

MaLK EoDCATIOIf. 

9S. Genercd .—On this oocaaion no distinction was made between 
learners and literate. How far school boys have been returned os educated it 
is impoBsihle to say, hut I think that in all probability a good many have been 
wrongly placed in this category. We can, however, get on idea of the atdtode 
as Burned towards education by different classes and in different parts of the 
Agency by dividing the literate up into two periods, one 5—13 which we may 
call the school .going age, and the other 15—30 which we may call the age of 
further education. This view of the rcsnlts will also give us some idea of the 
chances for improvement which exist in different parts of the country and 
among different classes. The district or class with the greatest indication to 


14^ 


edacatioD beln^ preamnabl^ the moat like] j to odvaucs. WiQt o£ 1891 fibres 
niakcfi the returo lees interestiog^ thau it would be. 

1 would cell attention to the fact that die 5—Id period d^a not Include 
people of 15, they are included in the next period and aa “ lumping” takes 
place on the loch aud iCth years the returns are rather too high in the later 
age. 

99 . School-ffoin^ period.>~-ln all Central India some 3 per cent. o£ boys 
between 5—15 are at school. Of oouree, if the enumerators have been careful to 
exclude all who do not actually fulfil the conditions of being able to both read and 
writCj these fignres will be tower than the truth. Among the different religions 
the Jains stand first with 21 per cent, of boys at sebooi, Mahoraedana follow 
with S per cent, and Bindus next with 3 per cent. 

The Jains it is thus seen are well ahead of the others, a result which ia 
borne out m the other tables. 

Animlsts are not worth considering on this occasion, though when the 
figures of another Census con be compared there will be much interest in the 
result. 

Among the districts Indore Beaidancy comes out first. This is due to if3 
large urban population, Indore Agency comes next. This seems etrauga 
save that the lown of Dewas is comparatively a large one and while the totol 
population of the charge ia I04,77y, the urban population is 15,403 or 15 
|>er cent. 

Malwa with its 22 towns cornea next, Buudelkhaud last- Taking reitgiona 
aud charges together we find that Hindus are most educated in Indore Residency, 
9 per cent, attending schgoL. In Bhopal and Bundelkhaud only 2 per cent, 
aud 1 per cent, go. 

Among Jains Indore Agency shews most school boys, 39 percent, Bhopawar 
rather curiously coming second with 38 per cent. 

100. Further Education of Males.—In all Central India 7 per cent, of the 
population are literate at 15—20. Jains again stand first with 44 per cent, and 
Mahomedans second with 19 per cent. The lUhomeduns are not so far behind 
as they were in the earlier period, Hindus shew the same figure as that for 
Central India. Animists shew about 3 per 1,000 or three times as many at the 
earlier peiioJ, this ia no doubt due to the fact that such education as the 
Animists get is to a great extent received at a late age. 

Among the districts Indore Residency comes first and Indore Agency 
some 7 per ceut. behind, is second, Gwaiior and Eundelkhand being last. The 
highest proportion of educated Jains is found in Indore Agency, 79 per cent. 
Bhopal is first us regards Mahomedans in this period with 22 per cent. 

Animistic figures just rise to 1 per cent. 

As regards the second period all are not, of course still learning, as many 
no doubt cousider their education over by 15 or so. Still a large number are 
still at school or college, and the figures can tell us something. 

101. English .—English is not much studied at the earlier periods as 
mio^ht be expected, only 14 persona in 10,000 learning it between MS, while 
50 per 10,000 are found at the later age. 
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IX :• A 4 MahomefJans are to tUe fore in the acquisition of EngUsb some 4 pet 1,000 

learning while in the later period there are 34 per 1,000. 

. Jains are next but some way behind with 3 per 1,000 in the earlier 

period and 10 per 1,000 in the later. Hindus come Usi with only 1 per 1,000 
and 4 per 1,000 in each period rcspectiTely. 

The MohomedsD popalation is more educated generally than the Hindu. 
English is not of much use to the Jain community in their ordinary business 
which accounts for the small percentage of /this class who care to study the 
language, 


154 —XI40. 102. NaturaJ, The Plateau stands first with 7 per cent, of 

literate, some 3 per cent, better than the other divisions. This is no doubt, 
due to tbe large proportion of urban population which Is comprised m this 
tract. I should have expected a greater difference between the Hilly tracts 
and tbe Plateau, but the fact that a certain amount of other country had to 
be included in the Hilly tracts in order to prevent the sub-divisions being too 
finicking has raised the average of Hteracy in this tract. 

The 15—-20 period is everywhere that which shews most literate, Tbe 
large rise, 43 per cent in tbe female figures of the Hilly tracts between the 
„ i A 5. 10—15 and 13—30 periods is noticeable. 

The general result we notice is that the West of the Agency is better 
educated than the East or South, 


103, The Indore Residency comes first with 17 per cent, 

of liberate males. This position is due to the towns comprieed in the charge. The 
charge is a small one but contains Indore town, Mhow cantonment, and the 
A, G.'G.^s camp, all of which raise the literacy considerably. There are also 
many schools which attract a large number of people. If we subtract the literate 
European population it only lowers the literacy by one per cent., shewing that 
it is the native population who raise the standard. Indore Residency main- 
tains its lead at all the age*periods. The greatest number of literates is rC” 
turned at 20 and, over. 


Indore Agency comes next. There is, however, a fall of S per cent, as 
compared with Indore Residency only D‘6 being literate;, 

The 30 and over period has here also tbe largest return of literates, but 
the difi'erence between it and the IS—30 age is trifiing. 

Malwa with its 23 towns comes nest with 7 per cent., Bhopa! following 
with 6 per cent, and Bundelkhaod coming last with only 3 per cent. Except in 
Indore Residency and Agency and Bhopal the greatest number of literates are 
found in the 15—20 period. This peculiarity is due to tbe colleges which exist 
in Indore as well os the position of Indore town as the headqnartera of a 
very large State. In the case of Indore Agency there is only one town Oewas 
where education can be had which causes concentration there. Bhopal}as the 
«nly important Mahomedan town in the Agency, naturally attracts people 
belonging to that religion. 
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Indortt ResidenC 7 ia ahead in literacy in English. But the large 
European population of Mhow, which aSects toe EogUsb figures must be borne 
in mind. Some 4 per cent, know English, 

Malwa is second on the list in this respect but cannot shew eTea 1 per 
cent,, a big drop. Baghelkhand is last. 

In all cases it is the 15—20 age that has most Uteratea. There is no doubt 
that after learuing English a large number of students go away in search of 
work, which causes a fall in the figures for 20 and over, 

104. Mde Education by Rdigtom.^l will now consider the Male figures for 
each religion except Christians and “ Others." The Jains come out top easily 
with SG per cent, of literate males. It must be remembered in this connection 
that the Jain community of Central India is entirely mercantile, and to be able 
to read and write is essential to the proper conduct of their busmess. They 
are also a very wealthy class who appreciate the benefits o£ education, as we 
have slready seen in the section on school^ going and higher education. Nest 
to the Jains come the Mahomedaus with 13 per cent, of liberate males. Here 
again it must he borne in mind that the Mabomedaus of Central India are 
connected only with the ruling section of certain communities, and are for that 
reason generally educated. A glance at the urban and rural distribution 
ofMahomedans in Central India shows this. Hindus form the bulk of the 
Central Indian population, which ifl, moreover, agrarian and not much given to 
education, a fact that accounts for the small proportion of its literate population 
to the whole population, only 5 per cent. The iuoglc tribes come last. Such 
education as they have received is chiefly through the military schools and 
missions, even so only 2 persons in 10,000 can read and write, Christiana and 
“ Others " shew a high percentage of literate on account of the number of 
Europeans in the first class and of Parsis in the second—as they are aliens 
I do not propose to ooneider them in detail. 
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Female Education. 


105. The inaccuracy of the female figures is so marked that I 

think it is useless to go into them in any detail. In all Central India only 3 per 
cent, of the female population is literate. 

If the age-periods are examined we see a remarkable drop at the 20 
and over period from 80 literates per 10,000 to 4, 

This points, I think, to the fact that female education is a very modern insti¬ 
tution and did not tonch those of a later generation. 

The figures shewing the rate of females to males is curious. We have 13 
literate females to lOO males at 0-10 ,0 at 10-15, 8 at 15-20 and 5 at the last 


period. 

In English they are more proportionate in the first two age-periods 

ind tb® j 

The Plateau land shews 4 per 1,000, the Lowlying 2 per 1,000 and the 

Hilly tracts 3. , , j j 

Even making allowances for mission establishments where the standard 

of female literacy is eitraordlnarily high, I can still hardly believe these figures 
are near the truth. 
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Amon^ the difTerent re^ligions the Mahometlan* stand first. This vs to 
be expected SB both the objection w Cetnule education andi the feeling eeaines 
admitting blue-stockiog-booJ is less pronounced than it is among Hindus. 

106. School-going and /urfAtfr Educatioti Periods.-—Idera the figures are 
peculiar. Bagbclkhand, a very backward district in education generally, coroes 
out first with a remarkable return of literate females, Ijbopal which in genersl 
education of females heads the 1h>t cornea in these two periods Ust o£ alh 
Only 3 women per 10,000 in all Central India learn English. 

The difference between Mahomedan, Hindu and Jain a'otaea in this matter 
is remarkable and 1 cannot account for it. 

Thus Hindus shew 3 females per 100,000 knowing English at the earlier 
period and 7 at the later. Jains shew none at all at the earlier and SO at tbe 
later. MahomedauSj however, shew 2 in 100,000 at the earlier period and 23 at 
the later. 

It is impossible to account for the way the figures fall. 

The An [mists know no English. 

lOT- CotApared mOi other Prooincos.—ili we compare the figures for 

Central India with those for other places in 1891 we see that Coorg returned 

la'6 per cent, of literate males, 1'4 per cent, of females, the Panjab 7'4 per 

cent, males, not 1 per oenL females. The Panjn'vb Native States 3*9 per cent. 

males, but not t per cent, femnles. Bengal Navive States 11 per cent, malca 

literate but not 1 per cent, females. 

* 

lOS. Edxicatim hg Selected Casitfs.—It is not possible to compare these 
figures with any in iSSl. The castes here treated of were selected from those 
returned at the last Census os being indigenous to Central India or otherwise 
of importance. 

I have not considered the Animistic tribes in this seution. They only 
boast of 246 literate people in some 900,000, and to have gone into the literate 
figures of each tribe separately would have been waste of time. 

The Subsidiary Table XIV which deals with this subject should be read 
thus:— 

Column 2 shews the proporlaon of literates in any caste relatively to the 
total number of literates in Central India. 

Columns 3 and 4 shew tbe same relation for each sex. Column 5 to 19 
shew wliat proportion of tbe eutire number of literates in each caste are literate 
in various languages. While Columos 30, 21 and 22 shew the proportion of 
* illiterates io the whole caste and in each sex. 

We win first examine tbe male fignrea.— 

XIV a. Among every 100literates in Central India the Shaikh community come first 

with 21 per cent, of literates, Eajputs next with 15 per cent,, Oswal Jains third 
with 9 per cent., Path an a and Agarwal Banias fourth with 8 per cent, Mahearia 
next with 6 percent., Marathas with 5 per oent, Jijoda Brahmans with 4 per cent.,' 
also Saraogi Jaina and Shrigodes with 3 per cent., the rest making up 17 per cent. 
Tbe Mahomedan thus lead the way. The Brahmans would have stood higher 
had the Dakshani been included, but though numerous in Central India they are 
foreigners and were, therefore, not takeh. 
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At rei^Ards females the Mahometans are aji^in first. There are 67 
percent, o!literate women among the Shaikhs, 13per cent, among Saiyada and 6 
percent, among Patbana. Among Hindus only Rajputs and Matathas can shew 
any considenible namber, nir., 10 per cent, and 4 pec cent, respectively. 

109. Peregnia^e of Literate on the total caete number,—In. this case each 
language will be taken separately. 

fJindL —^The Shrimali Brahmans assert their superiority in this instance 
with 22 per cent literate. Sftraogi Jains follow with 21 per cent.iMabesrl Bauias 
with 20 percent., Sbrig odes with 18 per cent., Oswal Jains with 14 percent,, 
Agarwal Banins with 13 per cent and Oswal Hindus with 8 per cent. The rest 
shew no figures of any consequence. 

There is, it will be seen, a difference of some 4 per cent, between the Sbrigode 
and Shrimali Brahmans, while the backwardness of the Hindu Oswals, as com* 
pared with their Jain caste fellows, with whom there is a oonaiderable amouuc 
of caste intercourse, is marked, some 13 per cent, in fact. 

Separate consideration of the ae3£ figures shews that Jain Saraosis come 
fout first with 38 per cent, of liierate males, Shrigode following with 37 per cent. 

Mshesris and Shrlmalis are third with 34 per cent., Oswal Jains shewing 23 
per cent. Only SbrimaU Brahmans, and Saraogi Jains can shew 1 per cent, 
among females. 

fTrdtf.*—Mahomed ana naturally take the lead in this ease. Taking both 
isxes together Saiyadsshew 7 per cent, knowing Urdu, Shaikhs aboutthe name, 
Moghals 4 per cent., and Pathsns 3 per cent. Among Hindus only Maiicbri 
Eanias eeein to study the language and they only shew 1 per cent. 

Taking males and females separately Shaikhs come first among males with 
12 per cent., Saiyads next with ll per cent., Agarwals shew 2 per cent. 

In female figures only Shaikhs and Saiyads shew over 1 per cent, 

Marathi .—^Botb sexes together Marathas come first with 6 per cent., Dhan* 
gars following with 5 percent, and Sbrigode coming next with 2 per cent. 

Among males, Marathas lead with 11 percent., Dhangars coming next with 
9 per cent, and Shr^ode third with 4 per cent. None of the female figures 
teach 1 per cent. The position of Dhangars is peculiar, if we consider the low 
status of the caste, I can only suppose their connection with the ruling chief 
. of Indore and their employment in the State army and elsewhere has caused 
them to turn their attention to education more than they would have done 
otherwise. 

Pngtisk .—Here the figures are veiy low. Both sexes together, only 
Saiyads and Marathas shew over I per cent. Among males Saiyads shew 2*4 
per cent., Marathas 2'2 per c ent. None shew as much as 1 per cent, in female 
figures. 

110. Liferaqf among selei'ied castes.—Generally then we find that the 
priestly and tradiog castes ate to the fore as regards education, which after all 
is what one would expect. If we combine them in classes we find professional 
and commercial combined give 8 per cent, of literate^ priests 2 per cent, and 
agricultural 1 per cent- 
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The difference between the Hindu and Jain raem}>er» of the eune commu- 
niiy U very mteresting and striking ; also the curious predominance of the 
Dhangap caste due to its state connection. 

111. I will now examine the languages used takin^^ male 

figures first “ 

Hindi as might be expected comes first. Jains, and curiously enough 
Chnstians heading the list This prominence of Christians is due to the teaching 
of the mission scbook The returns shew that these Hindi knowing CbristiEma 
are found ehieSy in Indore and Bhopawar, where there are mission establishments* 

Urdu is the next most used tongue, and that chiefly by Mahomedans. 

Marathi is last in point of numbers, due to its bebg only the language of a 
ruling ^don of the population. It may be said that practically no one uses 
Marathi except those whose own vernacular it k And most of those returning 
it as their literate language are Dekhani Brahmans. Christian figures are high 
in this case also and for the same reason as before. 

We may dismiss the female figures in a few words. 

The Christian figures are very high in Hbdi chiefly due to mission returns, 
Jains come next. 

In Urdu the Mahomedan women take the lead. It will be noticed that for 
2i Hindu women who know Hindi 130 Mahomedan women know Urdu. 

In Marathi the Christians of the Mission schools raise the average. 

The class shewn as "Other languages" consists mainly of Gujarathi, which is 
used by the Farsi and Bohra community, Marwari no doubt also swella the num¬ 
bers of literate. Both are literate to a considerable degree, the females gobg to 
school. 

* 

To get some idea of these figures we may take the returns for Parsis who 
shew 71 per cent, literate persons, 74 per cent, males and 70 per cent, females. 

iljjyilisA.—Leavbg the Christian community who are mostly English out of 
consideration, the proportion of those who know English is not large, only 25 
males b 10,000, and of women a negligible quantity, Mahomedans come first 
in both male and female figures, Jabs second and Hbdus next. Animists 
as might be expected know little or nothing. 

The large return of English knowing people under “Othere" is due to the 
Farsi community who all know die language. 

112, Aleant of Educatim^~l have given a condensed return of the schools 
in Central India b S.-T.-XV,a full return by States will be found m the' 
Provincial Volume. 

There are in all Central India SR® instltutinna of sorts for teachbg 
among them there are 37 " Kote Schools," i.e., where the Kuran or Vedas, as 
the case may be, are learned by heart by rote. This leaves 861 schwls 
proper, or one school per 100 square miles in all Central India. In the 
Eastern part of the Agency there are 5 schools per 1,000 square miles and in 
the Western 13. 

To the total population the ratio b one school to every 10,000 people, in 
the eistem portion it is 4 schools to every 10,000, and b the west 13 schools 
to 1 00,000 o! population. Taking the popaktion between 5 and 20 as the 
age that uses these institutions there are 3 schools per 10,000 people in all 
Central India, 1 in the East, and 4 b the West. The mission establishments 



play some part in educating the people^ the chief of them being the Canadian 
Preabjterian Misaton which has stations at Indore^ Mhow^ Dhar, RatlaiOf 
Ujjain, Nimachf Jaora and Amkhut (Ali*Ba]pur), There is one College which 
is situated in Indore. In other stations there are schools oE various standards* 
High schools, Primary, Middle and Secondary^ besides Industrial schools and 
Sunday schools. One feature of the Mission schools is that they educate girls 
as well as boys. The attendance seems from the report to vary conaiderahly. 
Thus the Mhow school in 1901 reports 140 pupils on the roll and a daily 
average attendance of IS5. The Indore schools report an enrolled attendance of 


Vernacular schools 

*« * 

... 189 

High „ 

«* • 

... 141 



... 24 


Total 

354 


The average actual attendance amounted to 7S per cent, in the High 
school, and 66 per cent, in the Vernacular. 

The Friends Mission at Kowgong, and the Missions at Sihor and elsewhere 
(n. Chapter IV) all have schools bat not on ao large a scale. 

113. Progress of Education ,—In Subsidiary Table XTI has been col* 
lected BO (hr as was possible mformation relative to examinations passed in the 
last ten years as returned in the administration reports. There is no need to 
go into the figures. 
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SabBidiaiy Table V . 

Sducation hy Age and Sex. Reli^n: Animistic, 
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Subsidiary Table TIL 
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Sulisidiary Table .YHI. 

JEducaii<^ by Age^ Sex ancf Agencies, 
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Sulisidiary Table IX*‘ 

Education hy Age^ Sex, ar\d Religion. 
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Sabsidiary Table X, 

Education by Age, Sex ontf Agencies, 
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Subsidiary Table XI. 

JSaucaftVn ^ otm/ iTaiumi Divisions. 
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Su1)sidiu7 Ta1)le XI], 

English EdueatioTi Ser^ and Natural Dwtstomt. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Languages of Cektkal India. 

11-1. Introdtietar;/ record withi which we deal wi thU Ghaptor is giTen ia 
Imperial Table X. It was returned iu column 13 of the schedule. 

When I was on tour 1 found that the ideas held by people as to what ought 
tube written down in this column were varied. As often as not the language 
of polite society was written in^ whereas inquiry shewed that it was in no sense 
the real every day speech of the person against whose name it was recorded, but 
only a scheol-ajoquired tongue. In one political charge I found that distinct 
orders had been given to record '* Hindi *' only as the local form of speech 1 

These doubts were set at rest by issue of instructiona to enter in column 
13 the language or dialect actually spohen by a man in the bosom of his own 
family. The results have been satisfactory, such few difficulties as we met with 
being os a rule easily adjusted on reference to the locality which retnrned them. 

The languages here treated of are only those which can rightly claim con¬ 
nection wLih Central India, as being of local origin, or habitually spoken by large 
numbers of the population. Three families are represented, the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, Dravidian and ilunda, 

Hindi b the stock from which most of them are derived. This name is 
usuallv employed ae a generic term to denote all the languages spoken in the 
tract iMunded ou the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the Karbad^ on 
the east by the Mahdnanda, often written Mahdnadi, and on the west by the 
Pan jab. 

These Hindi languages we may divide into three groups oor responding with 
the old Prakrits from which they are derived. Diagrammatical ly we may 
represent them thus :— 

Indo-European Eamilj. 

(Aryan sub-family). 

Western group. Eastern Group. 

(Sauraaeiu). (Hiigadhi), 

Central Group. 

(Ardha- Mkgadhi). 

N. B. _ SiinriB«ii uct w«rQ boitfaa m]/ pnknts of tlia w«st andeatl, or oven tlis cMaf, mJ 

AN inBrelf given u tjpea. 

In Central India there are no languages belonging to the Eastern Group, 
but both the other groups are represented. 

Before, however, turning to the actual records of the groups of languages 
met with and considering them in detail I intend to give a brief sketch of 
their general distribution, and of the effect which the physical aspects of the 
countr}’, its history, and administration have had ou the local tongues. 

To begin with the physical conditions, i think perhaps the best method 
of bringing out the different languages we meet with in different parts of 
Central India will be to make an imaginary tour. We will start from 
Sohagpur in the South-east of the Baghelkhand political charge and travel up 
through Kiwa, Satna, Pauna, Chhatarpur, Nowgong and Diitia to Gwalior, 
Then turn southwards through Guna, Agar, Ujja in, Indore, Dhar, Ali-rajpur, 
Barwani and Kbargon to the Railway at Ehandwa. 


' < 

f i 




We will suppose our traveller to be a linguist witli a tiuick ear for lee'll 
variations in speech. 

We start in the rough hilly country and 6nd oar population consisting 
largely of Goods speaking a bastard form of Bagbelkhandi which, as we leave 
the hills and get up towards Riwa, becomes true Baghelkhandi, the characteris¬ 
tic dialect of Eastern Hindi, and as wilt be seen farther on, belongs to the 
Central Group es it is called, 

A Gond and Bagheli iii»y te supposed to speak in his hearing ■— 


A. Gond. 

Q.—Who are you ? What is your 
name ? t ivlw CW wm m srtwt ft** 
Tain kaun has Tola ka mim hai dau. 

(2.—Where have you come from ? 
t Tain kahanle aye 

dau. 

Q.—Why are yon crying ? w 
TW Ttw. Tain kiheia roat has 

dau. 

—Where are you goi'ig now ? 
•rvft’T ’nw fw. Avabia tain 

kohhn jdt has. 


A Baghela. 

A ,— My name is Ram Das. rr 
VT* mw Mwar nam Rdm Dds 
bat. 

A.—I have walked from Plpal- 
gnon, % irrail' t or 

^ ftiTvar w ^5jT*ni \ Mai 

Pipalgaonte hintbat auteon bai or 
M?ti Pipfliyase rayangat rnyangat 
aw at baiin. 

A,—A man has beaten me. vw 
ftTilw *nftw ki, Ekmandai 
mohika maria hL 

A. —I am going to my brother's 
house in this village. liV ^nv*rt 
aifn “i. Yahoi gauu 
apne bhai ke ghare jiit hai. 


Note.—-I n the e^so ©f tho Bagh^la 
fim the Mwar (ormoT) which ehewg the 
CQanectioD of this l^gu^ge with the 
eastern groap of languages (ee& para^ 
1). The is^* of bha pant participle 
in sentence (6} is tho shibboleth ofthoso 


who speak this Itinguage* 

As we cross into Bnndelkkand at Pauna we hnd the Bagbelkhandi die 
away almost at once and give way to the western tongue of Bundelkhsud, 
which language, though it loses some of its characterieties and becomes mote 
like Eiudi as ue go further west, accompanies us as far as Datk and even 
Gwalior. 


A Bagkela and Bundela conversin. 

A BagRela. 

G.—Who are you ? What ia 
jtouf name ? (or «fi) wwn wnt 
wiv ^tk. Turn ku (or ko) ahya tunhir 
nau ka hoi. 

Q .—Where have you come from ? 

5»t wirit (%■) wvSt. Turn kuhante 
(or sc] aute hai. 

(2.—Why are you crying ? 

vliwii it or giTTtt npr t. Turn 

kahe routyo haoer turn kahe guhar 
martye hai. 


would spedt thus:— 

A Btmdela. 

A,—My name is Ram Das. 

*nw tORTW V Horau oanw Rkm Dka 
bai. 

A. — I have walked from Pipal- 
gaon. ^ It Main 

Pipaliya sain nigat ao haun, 

A.—A man has beaten roe, fw 
^ »fhl wref^, £k adtui naia moe 
maro hai. 




ICO 


Q .—"Where arc you goio^ now ? 
^ ^nr IT. Ab«i tain kabat^ 
jilt ha. 


^,^1 am going to my brother's 
house in I hi 1 viili.tv«, ki 

f ufi^ UTif 1^. Main ipne bhai led 
giiarai i-gauu' main jar hauu. 


Kote.—T he tfl ante bai form in the Nute.—T he * Memo' the * e’ of the 

Bftghwia's speech. Trest. The asjt hftuii is very cbhracteriBl^io 

also th& pfint participle La' o/ and not 
in *yo^ as it is ia HaJuthaDi and tb« oioa 
for mujhko. 

After merging partially into ordinary Hindi near G walior wo find as we go 
South that we meet gradually with the dialects of Rajasthkni, Maiwi and 
Kangri becoming more common aa we neat Gjjaini and continuiBg practically 
till we get to Dhar. 

A Malwa man froni the plateau and the Bundela speak a dUtinctly 
different speech ua can be seen iu this examulo :— 

A M-alwi, 


A Bundela. 

Q, —Wbf> are you ? Wbat Is your 
name? 'ET*frat. Tain 

ko hai. Tornu ka nanw hal. 

Q .—Where have vou come from ? 
It Tain kausain ao hai. 


A ,—My name ia Ram Das, t^ttV 
truT Mharo num Kaui D^s 

he. 

A .—I have walked from Pi pal- 
guon. 5 iri^ uitsw ara *n*il |. 
Mu Pipalgaon su page page atUe ajo 
hun. 


Q .—WTiy are you crying ? ^ Tfu 
TiStt"!. Taiu kae rout hai, 

a~Whcre are you going now ? 
•1^^ iiru Abai tain kanban 
Jkt hai. 

Noth —Tlio ' tain * ja ctiaracreristic 
ami contruais vkilh the * tn ' of Hbjus* 
iLdui also ‘ ho ' for ‘ hai. 


A ,—A man has beaten me. tTE 
in rift £k admira maue 

maryo he. 

A.—1 am going to my brother's 
house in this village, 5 vfrat 

wl *lwiw irra#^ wrt j.Muu mhura 
bhai ra ghare jo anij gaou me hai 
jflu hun. 

Note.—T he aspiaated prflaona is 
v«ry characteristic— also the past 
participle in * yo, * 'ho' is also used for 
* hai '. The ' u ‘ of ^ hu ' is charaoteristio 
of this group— also ‘ rk' iu No. 4 for 'kc 
Boe also * su ’ for “ so ** in No. 3. 


As we leave Dhar and descend over the edge of the Vindhyan scarp, we 
find ourselves among the Bhil dialects which become more and more pronounc¬ 
ed as we cross into the Satpurks by Barwani. 

As specimens of the speech met with here we will record a conversation 
between a Bhii and a Malwa man i — 


A Halwi. 

Q,—Who are you ? "What is your 
name ? ? wrat *nw ^ I. Tn 

kun haL Tharo niim kain he. 

Q ,—Where have yon come from ? 
3 i Tu kathau ayo he. 


A Bhil. 

A.— My name is Bsm Das. vstti 
^ vnnraT v. Mhhro nao Kam Das 
cbhe. 

A. — I have walked from Pipal- 
gaon. f UT wieM Kmil. Hun 
Pi ply a thi chaline ayo. 







IGl 

( 2 .— Vi'hy are you crying ? 5 #5 
0%^. Tuo kjun rows be. 

C2,—Where are you going now ? 
n ^ ■iTfr (^) STTO t Abe tu kaio 
adi (kathine) Jay LA 


KotE.—• Kun ’ and again aspirate in 
'tharo.' 

The effects of the physical conformation of the country are thus cleatIj 
shewD. \V e start among the Gonds speaking a bastard Bagbelkhandij over 
T 4 —V-i 5 ‘ SS per cent, of those speaking Gundi living in the hilly trjicts. 

We pass on to Baghelkijandl and Bun del khan lU with 70 per cent, and 
^ „ 10 fill, 51 per cent, respectively; of those speaking these tongues living in the low- 
lying land. 

„ „ 9 , Then we rise up on to the llaiwa plateau and find tliat of Kajasthkni 

speakers, S4 jwr cent, live on the plateau. 

Lastly we arrive among the Southern bills and find the Bhil tongues 
»f n prevailing, some S3 per cent, of those speaking these dialects living in the 

hilly tract, 

115 JZwfortca^.—The part which history plays in the distribntioi^ of the 
tongues Is closely connected with the physical aspects which we have jost 
been consider[,jig. 

I will first take Malwa and then the enstern part of the Agency, 

The early traditiens of Malwa relate how this tract was ruled by Bhit kings. 
The only one of these who is of any note is Dlianji who about SCO years 
B. C., acquired some fame by ossistlag the strucrgiiug Hrahuia'i coutiuuuity 
against tiicir rivals the Jains. But as usual the Bhil, soon retired before the 
Aryan settlers, and the Rnjput seized his kingdom, wliile he Bed for refuge 
to the fastnesses of the hills where his descendants now survive. 

The Rajput families soon to^k complete possession of the whole tract, 
establishing chief ships which have come down to the present day. 

The Mahomedau wrested sovereignty from them about A. D. 1337 when 
AVifiti became Viceroy of Malwa, soon after assuming royalty. 

The Mamlhiip next appeared on the scene obtaining s permanent footing 
early iu the XVIII Century. 

Great as was the power these two Suzerains bad in Malwa, tfiey have left 
practically no traces of their influeace on the common tongue of the country, 
and the reason is not far to seek I think. 

■I 

It was the object of both these rulers not to upset the existing system while 
still keeping the sole control. 

The MahomedaTus only exacted “ a nominal submission, a moderate tribute 
and occasional military service.*’ The ruling R.ijput chiefs though they 
became feudatoriee were left uudisturbed in the enjoyment of their lands, a 


j 4 .— A man has beaten me. wr 
*TFi& Mura bye efc 

tnknse kutyo. 

A.—'I am going tn my brother’s 
house in this village, j ifm 
Tt rnw (spif}) sttt m & fTBT sTf, Hun • 
mhara bhaina gbar inhj (ani) gaon 
ma ebbe tahdn jaun, 

Kote.—H era note miitnre of Maiwi 
and Gnjamti, 

The Maiwi aspirate in ‘ Mharo, etc,' 
the P. P, aye bat QuJ^raibi obhe. 


.A d 
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fnct th&t is brought laLo prominence irben vre cotisider prom^rtly they 
ttisented any act of tyranny on the part of their euaeraina, by reyoldog. Tht^7 
preserved their own cuatoma end tongue unaffected by the foreign apeeeh used 
in the court and official circles. The Marathaa again, never subverted existing 
arrangements. They levied dues and took over the general management and 
control, but they divided the revenue with the Eindn chiefs, and while 
they held absolute power still ''affected a scrupulous sense of infenority 
in all their intercourse with their principal chiefs, particularly with the 
Kajput princes," 

Thus these rulers speaking a foreign tongue, who held aloof and governed 
as suzerains without taking an intimate part in the life of the people, 
exercised 111 tie or no effect on the local speech. 

On the eastern side of the Agency the conditions were different. Here 
the country is open and connected directly with the country round Allahabad. 
There was no isolation as hi the case of those who lived on the highlands of the 
ilalwa plateau and we thus find the languages much the same as those of the 
iSritish districts on which they abut 

Administration :—The chief effect of administration is, 1 think, to be seen 
in the speech of the jungle tribes. 

The Bhil and Gond now talk a dialect, which as far as I have been 
able to discover, shews no trooes of in old atonic tongue but is simply a 
bastard dialect, a kind of Unffua franca as it were, which connection with 
Hindu nriLibboiirs hsu caused him to adopt as a of communication. 

It is in the eise of the Bbils as we have seen chiefly a Gujarathi- Mai wi dialect, 
and in the case of the Gonds either a bastard Baghelhhanui or Maitvi according 
to the locality they come from. 

Indeed a very large number of these people repudiated giving any tongue 
but Malwi and Bsghelkhandi as their language. A notable instant of this is 
the Korku, There were 9,667 Korkus returned by race, but only 42 admitted 
to speaking the Korku dialect, the rest retorn Malwi. 

LANGUAGE GROUPS. 

116. Western Group:—The languages belonging to this Group are derived 
from the old western prakrits which had their home on the Doab. The languages 
of Western Central India are more immediately derived from tiie old *Hingua 
volgare** known as tiauraseni Prkkrit. We may take Magadhi as typical of the 
eastern Prakrit. The languages of this Group wiih which we have to deal ia 
Central India are Rajasthiui, Bundelkhandi (Bundeli) and western Hindi, and 
their dialects. 

There are certain genera! characteristics of the tongues derived from the 
western prakrits on which 1 will touch very briefly. In pronundatioti the “ a 
is soaiided like'hi'’ in "hut,” whereas in tongues derived from the eastern prikrita 

the “a” is sounded like "o " in ** hot," this is chiefly so in the most casteni 
dialects. 

In dccleQ:.ion again we notice a difference. The typical vowel sound of 
the genitive singular of possessive pronouns is ‘‘ e", e. Mena, my; in the 
languages from the eastern prakrits it is "o”, e.y., Bengali has Mor, my. 

In the past tense there is a marked difference, The dialects from Sauraseni 
retain the "i" of the original Sanskrit, e. y., from the Sanskrit "maritah" the 
western prikrit formed “ mir-i-o” whence in Braj-bakhk we get " mar-y-au'* 
(yd). The "t” it will be noticed has dropped out, the modem vernacular having 
*' mkra” in place of "mari-t-ab." In the vernaculars from the eastern prakrits it 
is not dropped bat “ 1" is substituted for it, thus Bengali has msri*l*a. In the 
Future ttnse “ih” is the distinctive mark of ihe western dialect, thus 
Braj-Bakhk has "mar-ih*ai”, and "mar-ih-au/' I and they, will strike. It U 
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forineU from the Sanskrit thus: The Sanskrit ^'mkrlahynti^ hecame marlssai^ by 
the droppiup of the *‘tin tite aise of the Pa«»t tense. The “ ss” then became 
«h>» giving ** marihai*’ which we meet with in the moderni veroacular. 

In the dialects from the eastern prhkrits on the other hand the dis¬ 
tinctive particle is “ ib The tense is derived from the impersonal passive 
futnre participle of the Sanskrlt'Writivyam** (pulsandum), it is to be 
strnck by him. The ** maritavyara ” becomes ** mark warn ** and then 
** marib” to this enclitic pronouns are added, and we get in Bengati 
*' mar-ib-a’* (where a " stands for o by me,) meaning it is to be struck 
by me. These few instances will 1 hope shew how the two groups derived 
from one parent stock, Sanskrit, through different channels, the western 
( Saurkseni ) and eastern ( Magadhi) Prakrits, have varied in the mode 
of their formation. As far as possible examples of the dialects have been giveij. 

— — -:o!- 

Dis/W&K<!ien of ihe Western Group : —Of the 8,000,000 people who compos^ 
the population of Central India some 8,400,000 or 7,447 per ] 0.000 speak one of 
the forms of speech which belong to this group. Three languages and 25 dialects 
were returned in this group. Many of the dialects are, however, so much alika 
as hardly to be distinguishable. 

The distribution is fairly general in all the political chatges except those 
of Bundelkhand and Baghclkhand. 

Bajasthdni: —1,702,242. —^There is a well defined collection of closely related 
dialects peculiar to Rajputans. These Hr. Grierson divides into tour 
main groups, Mewati the dialect of the North, Maiwi the language of Malwa, 
Jaipuri which represents the I^s&tern tongues, and Marwari which is typical 
of the Western. Halwi is the dialect with which we are chicQy concerned* 
that, and Rangri, the form common anioeg Rajputs, may be taken as the 
standard dialect. Maiwi meets Bundcli on the east, and north-ease, on the 
west it comes in contact with the Bhil dialects of Udaipur, and in the south 
with those of the Vind > an hills, 

Rajastbkni partakes of the characteristics of Western Hindi and Gnja- 
rathl, though it is more closely allied to Gularathi. 

There are certsun marked characteristics in the pronunciation. There is 
a strong tendeney to cerebralize the when medial or final, while the 
broad k ** is freqnent. There is also a cockney tendency to drop the h ” 

In the i?oiidbwDra country of Malwa “s'* becomes “h,*’ and they call their 
own home “ Hundwar.” 

In the post positions, in the oblique genitive, these dialects have the 
broad “ a” and not “ e " while “ ro# ra, ri '* for “ko,’* etc.,” is typical. la 
the pronouns the distinction is marked. In Bundcli mo-, muj-, me-, form the 
tUse of the singular jin Hajasthkni it is “ma-, (mhi-), mfi-, u-, (tha-), th- the 
aspiration being very common. In the verbs also there are differeucea for 
instance in Maiwi “1 am going” “is mQ chalft hfi” the simple present bein®- 
conjugated with the verb aubstautive, while in Bundeli we have the present 
tense taken with tlie present participle " me chalt-h6 Iq the participles 
we get Maiwi “ ChaltA ” and “ chalyo,” in Bundeii “ Ckilat ” and “chalo” 
as present and past. (See B|>edinenB). 

This language is spoken chlefiv on the plateau where S4 
per cent, of those speaking it are found. The dialects of this language are met 
with chiefly in Malwa where 6,041 persons per 10,000 speak some for^ of them. 
Bhopal follows with 3,000 odd. As regards residence 4,034 live in Malwa. 

t iaark /\ biilicsitcd ±l uavm } tt (BDUivt-qr}! " ' 
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Btnndorf Bandelklimndi tlier* are 9 m-i-i, 
otter dialects as the Bhiliali there givetj is 1 find Sehcri, 

It might perhaps have beea a truer classification to have taken Bundel* 
khandi not as a language but a dialect of Western Hindi, however, I think 
its importance justifies the place given it here. 

Its characteristics are those of Western Hindi and have been already 
touched on> 

Bis^iwfion .—Of those speaking the language 49 per cent, are found 
in the lowdying country f the dialects of this language are found mostly )r4—v- 4 . 

in Bundelkhand, where in every 10,000 people 8,570 apeak gome form 
of it, while 5,086 out of every 10,000 speaking these dialects reside in Bun- » >. n. 

delkhand and 4,337 in Qwatior, 

-: 0 :-- 

W^tern Ilindi; 2,516,757 ;—Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu are the most iw— 1 - 4 . 
^portant dialects of this language. 

X»«fri5«rwn.*-Of speakers of this language some 3.5 per cent. Jive on the 
plateau land and a little over 20 per cent, in each of the other tracts. The dklecta 
of this language are found in all charges. The Indore Agency heads the list with 
7,010 per 10,000 speaking these dialects, Bhopal and Indore Residency 
coming nest. As regards residence Gwalior and Bhopal come first with 
res^cth-ely 3,100 and^ 3,032 per 10,000 speaking these tongues Itviug ia ■< 12- 
their borders. Ifo distinction seems to have been made between Urdu and 
Bindustani. Gwalior only giving Urdu, and Bhopal as might have been er- 
pected recording Urdu chiefly, 

Hindi is returned by all, and I have no doubt that proper differentiation was 
made between this and Hindustani. Bhopal has the highest figure, Malwa 
coming next, Jadomati and Western Jadoinati are the game. In aU 2 917 
persooa in^very 10,000 speak some dialect of this language. * 

117. The Ceatral Group;—So large a proportion of the inhabitants of this 
Agency speak a dialect derived from eastern Hindi, the language of this Group, 
that no excuse is needed for treating it at some length. * 

It will be necessary in order to bring out clearly the nature of the dialecta' 
we are dealiug with, to repeat a good deal of what has already been said under 
the head of the Western Group. 

We have already seen how the vernaculars of the eastern and weetera 
groups Bpraug from the two great Prakrite, of which Magadhi and Saurkseni 
with their bead-quarters respectively near Patna and in tlie Doab, may be taken 
as typical examples. 

In the country between these, which corresponds roughly to Oudh, the 
language in use was the Ardha-Magadhi Prakrit, a form of speech combiuino- the 
characteristics of the Magadhi and Sauriiseni ‘Vutyva v^lgare.'* 

The existence of a language and dialects derived from this Prakrit was un¬ 
known till quite lately, when it was discovered by Dr. Grierson m connection 
with the Linguistic Survey now in progress. Such information as is here given 
was kindly supplied by him. 

It has been called the Central Group from its position which we may diagram¬ 
matical )y show thus;— 
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Nipale99. 

flastern Group 
(Masradhi) 
Bengali, Orij?», &c. 


Marathi, 

The Central Group is a group of dialects not of languapes. There is only 
one language in it **£astorn Hindl^’ to which the dialects belong. 

There are three chief dialects, Awadhi, Baghelkhaodi (Bagheli), and Chattis* 
gar hi. In Central India we are only concerned with the 6rst two and princi* 
pally with Bagbeli. 

The Geographical habitat o! Eastern Hindi is the “irregukr obbng tract of 
country extending from but not iucluding Nipal, to the Baetar State of the 
Central ProTinces}” in Central India Baghelkhand only is occupied by speak¬ 
ers of these dialects. 

i 

The dialects of Eastern Hindi present several very interesting variations 
from the tongues of the Eastern and Western Groups. 

Pronundaiiont —In pronunciation the dialects of the Central Group 
follow the Western Group, the “a” b^g sounded as “u” in ‘^nut“. 

Bedension: —Here again Eastern Hindi follows the Western Group using 
“e” in oblique forme. 

In the post-positionB it however follows Bihart save in the Dative-accusa¬ 
tive where it bos ‘'ka*' or “kA” while the Eaeteru Group languages (Bihari) 
have “ke” or “kl:''. In the locative it follows the Western Group haviug**ma" or 
“mV’ while Bihari usually has “me". 

In the Pronouns Eastern Hindi follows the Eastern Group having “o” not 
**e” as the typical vowel in the genitive of the possess ive, #. y., “mor^’ not *''mera“ 
aee specimen. , 

Conjugation is in the verb that we aee most markedly the dual origin of 
these dialects. 

TXs Past TensA .’—'ll! all the Indo-aryan tongues the Past Tense was ori* 
Ipnally a Past Participle Passive, e. y., in Hindostani “mnra” (from Sanskrit 
maritah) literally means not he struck, but struck (by him). 

The Weetern dialects drop the “ t “ and retain the “ i" of the Sanskrit. The 
Mhgadhi dialects of the Eastern Group turn the "t” into “ P, e.y,, in Bengali 
we get “marila”. 

The Western dialects can use the Past Tense alone but the Mogadhi dialects 
cannot, they mast add enclitic pronouns “by me’^ “by him, &c.," which are 
tacked on to this participle and form one Tense with it. Thus Bengali 
has “marilam,’* “marila" struck, “am” by me. 

In course of time the origin of this oonstructinn was forgotten and Beu- 
gali now conjugates this cense as if it was that of an ordinary active verb. 
Now Eastern Hindi combines both these peculiarities, and it i< this combination 
of the characteristics of the two piikriis that gives special mterest to tho 
dialects of this group. 

Thus in Eastern Hbdi the Past Tense while on the one hand it borrow* 
its typical vowel “i” from Sauraseni («j” is often substituted) utiU on the 
other hand follows Magedhi in not being capable of use with the enclitic pro¬ 
nouns, the examples below shew this; it must be remembered that “i” “e” 
and “ y” are interchangeable. 


Western Group 
(Saui^eni ) 
Eanaujiof Btmdeli, &c. 


Central Group 
(Ardha-M sgadhi,) 
Bagheli 
&c. 





English. 


Atcadhi Eastern Hindi. IJhajpari Easiem Group, 


I struck Mar*y-aa (or Mar-e*ft) Mar-a-lo 

Thou Btrackcst llar*y-as (or Mar-i-s) Blar-a-las 

He strock Mar-y-at (or Mar-i-s) Mar-a-las 

Here the dual origin ia clcir^ tlie Satiraseitia “i*' i» kept and Magadhi cdcIl* 

tic terminations ere added. The root,, the tense cbaracteristie, aud cDcUtic 
pronoun are in eecli cene separated bj hyphen9. 

The termination "is” *W’ or ''yaa" is pre-emineotTy the typical ** shibbo¬ 
leth of a speaker of Eastern Hindi/* Every one who has been in Baghclkhand 
will hare noticed this sibUant termination in *‘kahi9*' **inaris,’* &e,, words 
o£ daily occurrence, but as Mr- Grierson remarks “ most people would be 
astonished to hear they were a relic of a mixture of Sauraseni aud Blhgadhi 
Prikrit,” Another point is interesting. Wc have already noticed how in 
Eengali the original passive character of the Past Tense was lost sight of. 

Here in Easteru Hindi we see ** the process of forgetting actually going 


on. 


The memory of the passive nature of the Tense is partinlly retained and 
the subject is put into the case of the agent, which, however, does not here, 
as in Hindustanifend in ‘‘tic** but is the same os the ordinary oblique form 
while the verb is made to agree in gender and number with its object* 

As we go west the Sauraseni inSueoce increases and the agent form is kept 
np while eastwards it has disappeared, thus in the wesc we get ” ul maris ” where 
** ui” the oblique case of “u** means** by him”, while in the cast we find** u 
maris” he struck ** u ” being the nominatii^ case. 


The Future :—^There are two ways of saying “he will go” in Sanskrit/ 

(1) . Ac live : chalishyati, he will go. 

(2) . Passive t cbalitavyam it will be gone by him (me, thee, &c,) 
Sauraseni follows the first form. Chalish 3 'ati *’ became, by the dropping of the 
“ t,” “ chalissai”. The “ ss ” then became “ h ” and we get “ chalibai” this 
form has sarvived to the present day. in Braj-hakba and other Sauikseni 
derived dialects we have 

Bfar-ib-afi. 

Mar-ih-ai, etc. 

The “ ih ” is typical of these western dialects. 

. Mhgadlii followed the second impersonal form. ** Chalitavyam ( eundum) 
became by the loss of the“t” “cbaliavam *^and this in the old Eastern 
Hindi ofTulsl Das's writings appears as “ chahiba”,it is still impersonal, 
the persons being distinguished by pronouns. The pronouns In Tulsi jDas*s 
time were not mcliuc. 

Taking Bengali as the modern representative of the Eastern Group we 
find that the future participle ends in “ib** which is the typical syllable of 
the future in this group. 

The Prakrit participle “mariawarn” becomes “marib” to this the 
eoclitic pronouns are added, **mariba ” i will strike is really “mnrib” it will 
be etruck “ a ” (~d) by me 

Mardb->a 

Mardb-i 

Mar-ibA 


In tbe Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi wo find both forms oocarring, 
the “ih” and “ib” (“ah’O 
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Sinfftilar. 

Mur-ab-u 

Mar-ab-es 

Marnh-oi 


Pltirat 

Mar-ab 

blar*ab-o 

Klar-ib^ai 


In tba Ayradhi spoken on tbe we atom side where it comes more in contact 
with the Sauriaeni derived dialects the “ib ” dies out and “ ib" only oocuis, 
Bagbeli shews the dual influence, even having alternate forms, 

iSinjuIaK PiuraL 

Mar-avy-eft Mar-ab 

Mar-ib-es or Mar-ih>ea Mar*ib-h 

Har-i Mar-ih'oi 

Finally then the Central Group rf dialects with its langaage of Eastern 

.Hindi shews the influence of both PraVrits its nouns and pronouns following the 
Mfigadhi or Eastern Group, while ita verb holds an intermediate position, show¬ 
ing Eastern Hindi to be the direct descendant of the old Ardha-Migadhi Prikrit. 

Another interest attaches to this Ardhfl'Magadhi Prikrit in that it la tha 
tongue in which the Jain sacred books have been written. It may be remarked 
that it is often spoken of os Magadhi. In their uncanonical compilations the 
Digambara sect used a form of Sauraseni (western prikrit) the Swetamharaa a 
form of Mnborasbtfi, also a western dialect. 

Distrib7iti0fi of (he Centred Group: —1,401,013 persons speak lang¬ 

uages of this group, of these 139,000 live in Baghelkhand and mostly in tbe 
low-lying country where 70 pec ceut. ace found, Tbe group is an exclusive one, 
9,946 in every 10,000 speaking these dialects living in Baghelkhand. 

Moat people speak the Standard tongue, from which the other forms differ 
but llttb, and os it has been fully dealt with already no further mention is 
necessary. 

IIS, Bhii Dialects:— 222,231.—Whatever the original tongue of the Bhil may 
have been in former days be appears to have entirely lost it, as hia present 
lantruaffe conHiats of a bastard Gujarathv-Malwi Jargon, and oontama no traces of 
an older speech. 

Bhopawar claims most of those speaking these dialects, Malwa coming 
next, 

110. Gipsy Dialects:— 0,522.—These languages have little right to be consi¬ 
dered as belonging to Central India, but as those who speak them are always to 
be found in some numbers between our borders, I have incloded them b the 

return. 

Bhopal and Bhopawar receive most of them but the figures are Bmall, 

iSpecinieus;—‘Labhaci, Ban j ora. 


A LaBliana. 

Who are you ? What is 
your name ? ^ ^ ’tur 


Tun kaun thhe, Tbaro nkm ki 
chhe. 

Q,_'V9here have you come from ? 

Tun kahoati awe 

chhe. 


A Banjara. 

A,—My Dome is Ram Das. ffnfl 
miTTW Mkro niim Hdm Dos 
chhe. 


A.—I have walked from PipaT- 
gnon. # nr^ tf? vg qgwftmr. 
Me Pipalgauvcal pagu pagu aye sa. 


r 




1G3 


Q.—Why are you crying F ^ 
Tun kyun rove cLhe. 

C—Where are yon going now ? 

Abhi tun kan jay 

chhe. 


A ,—A man haa beaten me, ^ 
ini^ V, Ak admine mane 
mario cbhe, 

A.—I am going to my brother's 
bouse in this viUnge. V Vtt wif % 
irv mSt iri j. Me mare bhhi ke 
gbor ej giime mita jaun chhn. 


120, lo s—y. j] j some comparinon has been attempted between the birth-place 
and race returns and those of language. It will be seen that the figures for 
those born in Baghelkband agree in a remarkable way with the figures of 
those who speak the local dialects, there being only a difference of 50,000, 
The agreement between tke figures for Bnndelkhandi and for those bom in 
' that political charge is not so good. The reason is that the boundaries of 
Bnndelkhandi are not the same as those of the political charge of that name, 
many who speak this tongue being found in Gwalior. 

In the case of the jungle tribes the agreement between the race and lan¬ 
guage figures for Bhilaiaa ia very close. 

In the case of Bhila the dlfierence is greater, the reason being that 
these people in the parts nearer civilization prefer to give Malwi as their 
tongue, while Bhilalaa do so less. 

The Goads similarly very often return Malwi or Baghelkhandi and the 
Seheriaa Bnndelkhandi. 

The tendency of these tribes is to return what they consider a higher form 
of speech, and, indeed, seeing that the dialects they speak have often lost all 
trace of the old atonic tonnes there is some justification for it. 

A marked instance of this as I have already noted ate the Korkus who are 
returned in the race return as over 9,000 but of whom only 42 returned them¬ 
selves as speaking the Korku dialect and all of these were in the jungle country 
of Nimawar, On the other side, too, we have the clever enumerator who 
“ knows” and enters the language he thinks fit in the case of people such aa 
these forest tribes, however, I admit that clever enumerators are not plentiful 
in the rural districts in these parts, and the return probably gives what was 
staled by the people themselves to be their language. 
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Siibsitliary Table I. 

LanguagM or Dideetsproper to Central India* 


-0?un3ui9r] 

• Dlulect. 

j Fcrsoni. 

iUlcB. 


Proiioriion 
]Wf lU,<J>00(}f 
PopulatloD, 


Indo-European FamUy, Aryan Sub-Family. Indian Branch. 



1. Dliunciberi 

A h fe 

g5,8U4 

■ 24,077 

1,727 

30 


2. lUUi 


660,04S 

4 

' *i5G,875 

303,170 

765 

F^S, 

3. Eii-jani 


77 

38 

39 

*** 

*• ^ 
'a ) 

'S' 

4, 


2:7,045 

86,887 

91.053 

206 


1 . 5. Rangri 

m ■•¥ 

811,333 

' 405,823 

405,515 

94L 


6. BqtlJi *,* 


27,033 

17. US 

1 9.915 

31 


Toyslfc? sthaci 

MM * 

1,702,242 

890,818 

811,121 

1,973 

f 

1 

1^ Etindelk^aDill 


1,6R8,64C 

860,014 

803,632 

1,934 

1 

5. ]3i|Di:L|ibarl 


45,263 

23,2 U 

22.049 

53 


£. BtiaJuri 


377,866 

192,645 

185,221 

436 

i 

^ »■! 

4. Bbilali (ctffe 


2,465 

1 1,581 

' SS5< 

O 

c 

5* Galtori 


17,633 

8,053 

9,600 

20 ^ 

^ 1 
& 
a 

Cp Khatola 

* 


20,570 

10,850 

9,729 

24 

Kl 

7+ Kttterikl 


2,120 

1,354 

766 

' 2 


8. Fanwari 


40.240 

28,970 

20,279 

57 


9, RatLiidi 


1.067 

910 

1,057 

2 


lOi 8eLeri 


20.610 

9,658 

10,991 

24 


total far XimielthaLdi 

... 

2.206,4I£ , 

1.137,219 

1.069,209 

2.557 





€4 




1. Bbngori 

mwm 

64 


m PA 






249 




2. Besiiwali 

m lb 

578 


329 

1 


3. Dindi 


1,445.525 

738,575 

706,950 

1.675 

^ ■; 

4. Hiadit^lfaflai ... 


08,978 

49,478 

49,500 

115 

.K 

5* Jadainati 


3,116 

1,626 

1,490 

3 

«1 




20,037 



im 

(Weattra Diadi Jad^iaat!) 

p 14. 

38,113 


18,076 

44 





16,386 




€, Kbickifcadt 

#.i. , 

32,826 


16,440 

36 





99,229 




7- Sikar^ari «. 


200,571 


101,342 

232 . 





11,575 




S. Umritnari 


24,304 


12,729 

S9 


9, Vrdu 

V-P P 

672,682 

343,996 

328.686 

780 


Total fcr TTeatom Sluil 

V 

m%w 

2j5l6.T57 

1.281,215 ' 

1,235,512 

8,017 


Total for Postern Group 

m 

A425.457 

3.309,282 

3.116,175 

7,447 
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SnMdiapy Table t-~(C6ntinutd.) 

Lantfut^es or Diakcts proper to Central India, 


bO 






& 

9 

Dialect) 

Fersotia. 

blalee. 

Females. 

FropeHios 
per 10,000 of 






PopalatioB. 


1. BaghsUdiatidi 

1,379,set 

^ 6T9,9€j 

i 699,921 

i 1,599 

^ m 

S* Geedi (Baj^heli) 

1 iAH 

’ j S,74C 

f 1,73! 

i 5 

c 

i 

3. Birgadi 

16,193 

i 6,111 

8,076 

f 19 

§* 

4. Fahadi (Bigbeli) 

369 

163 

' ' S06 

■ 

oj 

5, Jethwadi 

35 

17 

18 

«e«- 


^ $, Jhallapnri 

1 

3 

52 



Total for SagbiBduudi 

1,451,013 

1 691,004 

710,009 

1,623 


Total for Contral Qroap 

1,401,013 

691,004 

710,009 

1|823 

( 

1. Bagrt (BbiU> 

695 

210 

* 485 

I 


S> Bhilali 

137,793 

68,267 

69,531 

1 160 


3. Bha* ... ‘ 

^ 27,530 

13,487 

14,093 

3S 

.V 

4. Chawedi (BhiH) 

1 

1 

pee 

1 

'f' 

5. Daagri 

* 1,860 

eii 

1,249 

1 ^ 

fQ 

6. Lagori 

11 

6 

5 

f ■!■* 


7- Nori 

346 

152 

m 

194 

1 «** 


3. Pabadi (Bhili) ... 

109 

109 , 

j 

■ 9 *^ 


9. Batbori ... ... 

53,831 1 

26,499 

27,333 

63 


Total for Sbil Dlaloota 

222,231 

109,342 

112,839 

253 

f 

1, j 

1. Basjari 

7,530 

4,165 

3j365 1 

% 

1 

2- Bagri (Malwi)... 

1,511 

1,043 

463 1 

2 

•3li 

9< Labbaat ... ... 

474 , 

196 

278 


5^ 





1 . 

4* Fardbi 

7 

P" 

7 1 



Total for dypsp Languages ... 

9,522 ^ 

5,404 

4,118 

11 


Total fw Indo-Enropdan FaiDll 7 i 

8,058,223 

4,115,032 

8,943,181 

S.389 



DravidlaB 1 

ramlly. 




1* Baegaadi ... ... 

652 1 

492 1 

160 

1 


2. Goodi (Bbopalt) 

20,531 

9,778 

10,753 

24 


T^tal fsT Ilravidlan Family 

21,183 

10,270 

10,913 

2$ 



Munda I 

'amily. 




1. Korku ... ... 

42 : 

21 ' 

21 



Total for Knnda Family 

42 

21 ^ 

21 



Grand Total A— Central India .. 

B,0?9,443 

4,125,323 

8,954,125 

9,864 
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Subsifliaay Table IT. 

Languages and Dialects spoken in Central India. 

A.~—Outside Centrtd India 


p 

p 

h 

c 

c 

bC 

0 

ea 

IKAleci 

Peraonj. 

1 Malca* 

\ 

Pfoportion, 
p*r 10,000 of 
PopalitioQ. 


1 

Ajmeri 

■ ■ ■ 

«*■ 

a 

5 

1 




Gujarl 


4* A 

33 

25 

8 

4** 



Hadoti 


«i>4 

13,698 

6,900 

‘ 6,798 

16 


c 

I}d. Sipari 


*Pl 

27^505 

17,008 

' 10,497 

32 


B 

1^ 

1 1 < 

Kuijart 


-■ P# 

366 

314 

52 

*»«- 


(T’ 

Joipari 

««« 

w-a* 

i 439 

; 182 

257 

1 



Uarwari 

-ii 

#pa 

94,133 

57,080 

37,052 

109 



Mow^aii 



31,185 

: 9,208 

21,977 

1 36 



Mewati 

•■*4 

■ p# 

3,U7 

1,420 

1,727 

, 4 



Sliokawati 

mm* 

P-- 

V 175 

116 

59 


& 









o 

O 


Tot^ foT Bajasthoal 

• ** 

170,630 

93,253 

76,428 

19f 

St ' 


Aiiterwedi 



286 

171 

115 

-ft ■•■ 

1 


Bbaratpuri 



364 

225 

139 

... 

! 

s * 

Brajbbasha 


P 

2,351 

1,246 

1,105 

3 

t 


Dbolpori 


..p 

549 

29S 

* 251 

1 

■II 


Khodi 

pl# 

,pp 

285 

116 

’ 169 

a mm 

i 


Bohilkbasdi 


*** 

12 

-5 

7 




Totskl f^r Testem Hindi 

**■ 

8,847 

3,061 

1,786 

g 


f 

Beldari 


f ft* 

ao 

30 

4-m 




Gajrati 

■ 1 ■ 

*#« 

57,423 

33,714 

23,709 

67 


, 1 

i 21 

Escbbi 

** + 

■ PI 

43 

28 

15 

*** 


:5 

Hatbiawadi 


*1* 

1,3U 

683 

1 628 

1 



Total for Uaratbi {W. j 

*** 

18,807 

34,433 

■ 24,352 

• 68 



Total for Weatom (Iroup 

ppp , 

233,340 

128,774 

104,366 

370 

' V 

f 

f 

Mciratlii 

PP# 

• ■ p 

110,103 

57,532 

52,571 

128 



Beradi 


■ p p ‘ 

72 1 

6 

66 

ft** 

D 


Daksbani 

P-l ■ 

■ p p 

500 

349 

151 

t 

s 

u 


Gandheri 


pp* 

4 

4 

* 

*** 1 

4i4it 

5f5 

■** 

Goaneaa 


**ft 

- 297 

288 

9 1 

•A P* 

3 

g i 

Katar 


• PP 

206 

■ PA 

206 











» 


Khaikdefbi 

M ■* 

4 k* 

365 

215 

170 

1 

§ 

DO 


Koakat 

■ 

■ p-fr 

«'ife 1 

100 

25 

75 

ATP 

■b 

V 

Nagari 

■ p* 

■ PI 

163 

152 

* 

11 

A>A« 



Total for Haraihl 18.-17. S J 


111,830 

5s,sn 

63,259 

130 



Total for UaratM in (W. 0. £ 

170.037 

93,026 

77,611 

193 



Total for Sentli-Wcsteni Qronp | 

111,830 

58,571 

33.239 

013 

























































Snl)sidi8.iy TaWe II 


Lmjuages and Dialects ^oken in Central /rtilwi—Ojatiuaed.. 

A,—OtUsidelCintfal India. 










A 





FroporitoD 


& 

Diftlectr 

Foreans* 

Malcifip 

FeaiELlea^ 

Mr 10,000 of 

9 

o 

o 

4 





f opaladoD, 



r 

; jADgli 

9 


3 


DH 

O 


GdfiiniDtlil .., 

138 

10 

128 

«4-4l 

?5 







K 

B4 

-1^ 

i' .H J 

^Mtthaui ..i 

' 174 

121 

53 


H 

lA 

< 1 si 





14 

(C ' 

pApjabi «4» 

3,101 

^,225 

379 

4 

a 


Peabawiiri *» 

2 

1 

1 

•«* 

o 

2! 









Total for Panjabi •» 

S,427 

2,363 

1,064 

4 



4 SlD^hl *** fmm 

S55 

126 

129 

1 



\ NftpAli #«» 

75 

51 

24 




Total for Hertli-Wootom Qronp - 

3,757 

2,540 

1,217 

S 

U I 

ij 

Qangapnrt — *•> 

S14 

75 

139 

... 

«§1 
SO 1 

1 

MlJsaptiri «i« «-* 

31 

16 

15 



^' 

Total for Eastom Hindi 

245 

91 

154 




Total for Central Qronp 

245 

91 

154 

mmM 



1^'tftD.^mr tl nm V V 

415 

271 

144 


J 

: r 

&Sfutii6li !■'■« *■-■' 

, 5 

5 

A m* 




Bbojpuri 

6 

3 

3 


o 

CG 


Parbi 

191,135 

106,920 

84,215 

m 

C 

_ « 




5 1 

o T ; 

f^ArDoli •** <4-* 

22 

17 

5 

*m* 

H r 

oy 

Nokbali -» 

23 


8 


-4 




15 




L 

Total for Bihari | 

191,191 

106,960 

84.231 

232 


OditfCL 

Odiy^A »** 

a 

2 

**w 

■ •■ 4 



ToUl for Eastern Qroup 

191,60S ' 

107,333 

34,375 

222 


Gifptg,. 

Cbfl^&s] *14 


39 1 

17 ; 

m 

ft-* 



Total for Indian Branob 

540,836 

397,248 

243,583 

627 




Iranian Branch. ; 


/r 

"f 


Baloobl ^fe* *4i 

4 

2 

% ' 

9-* 

j* 


Makraui 

127 
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17 

»*» 

1 


Total for Baleehi ... ...i 

131 

112 

IS 


ca 

^ I . 

Standard 

1,109 ' 
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317 

1 

fit 

a 

5) 

ElabpH 1 

32 

20 

12 

W ■« J ■ 



Tiiajatl 

23 

14 

9 1 

** ■ 



Total for Pashto 

U64;; 

S2& 
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1 

V 


Total for Iranian Branch ^ 

1,295 

933 

357 

1 



Total fbr Indo^Enropoan Family 

542,131 

3934S6 

243,943 j 
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f 
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Snljsidiary Table II, 

Ltoiffn/agi* <tnd DioZccfc spoken m Central /nrfta.— Concluded. 

A.—Outside Centred India. 
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£ 

1 
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S' 
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Di 
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5 
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tn 
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4 
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1,421 

1 299,607 

1 

131 ' 
305 

327 

413 
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1 241685 
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I 
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1 

1 ^ 
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Subsidiary Table III, 

Languages and Dialects spoken tn Centrfd India. ^ 

B .— Vemaeulars of Asm. 
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w 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Languages and Dialects spoken in Central India. 

C.—'VernEiciilBra of Eorope- 
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SuMdiary TaWe V; 

D/sfcjtuij'on of Prir^pal Lo^nguagtt proptr 


ta Centf^d Iftdi^* 
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Sulisidlary Table 

Distribution of Principd Languages, 


A.-^ Outside Centred India* 
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languages or Dialects Spolttn m Csntfid India* 


£,—Vernaculars af Asia, 
and C.— Vernaculars of Europe. • 
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CIi.4.PTER VIL 


b‘£-lRMITIES. 

121 ,Jntredurtijjy .—The informitton dealt with in this Chapter was recorded 
in Column i6 of the schedule aod is dealt VTlth in Tables XII and XII-A. 

The orders to enumerators were to record those who were insane, 

‘‘irawf *, deaf-mate from birth “ ^ " totiUj blind 

^ ’’and leper ^ 

The record as far as the numbers are concerned is probably fairly 
correct. The desire for concealment is not so strong in the east as in the 
west, at any rate as regards males. Leprosy is the only affliction which is 
likely to be kept back. As regards female figures it is less easy to give 
an opinion. 

The real source of error is failure in diagnosis. This is at any rate the 
ease as regards insanity and deaf-mutism. In the case of insanity any 
one who is suffering from senile imbecility is almost ceruin to be entered, 
while in the case of deaf-mates it is a question whether enough care is given 
to finding out if the person is really both deaf and dumli, and if he has 
been so from birth, and aged people are probably entered in this case also. 

It would only be presumptuous in one who has no technical knowledge ■ 
to go into the results In any detail, even supposing they were sufficiently 
trustsTorthy and the subject will, therefore, be only briefly reviewed. 

It is interesting to compare the figures recorded with those for other 
countries. 

The report for the 1891 Census of England and Wales shews that there 
were 32 males and 65 females who were insane in each 10,000 of the popula¬ 
tion. Scotland returned 38 males and 39 females, the United States 35 males 
and 32 females. 

The total figures for all India were only 4 males and 3 females per 
10,000 in 1891 i the Central India returns on the present occasion shew 5 isa_ 
males and 3 females in 100,000 people. These results shew that insanity 
is not so prevalent in India as in Europe, 

Deaf-mutes in Central India rise to 2 in 10,000 about for males and I in » ” 
the case of females. The figure for all India in 1891, was 9 In 10,000. In 
England and Wales in iBgt it was 5 males and 4 females per 10,000. 

Scotland in this case shews 3 per 10,000 for males and 3 for females, the 
United States shewing 7 and 6. 

Blindness In Central India claims 4 males and 3-3 females per 10,000. 1. 

In all India in 1891 there were 16 males and 17 females. England and 
Wales shewed 8 males and 7 females per 10,000, Scotland 9 and 8, the 
United States 10 and 9. 

Lepers are shewn in India only. For all India tn iSgi the figure per 
10 000 was 7 for males and 2 for females, in Central India we shew only 6 » 

mules and 4 females per million. It ia a curious thing that the figurea 
for Gwalior Residency sent from the Gwalior State Census office are 


ii -i 4 s. 


S4fl, 


; 4 B. 


3 & 10. 


I 



m 

cxtraordinnrily high compared with those from the rest of Central India. They 
contain for the area of Gwalior Kesidency alone, 50 per cent, of total 
afflicted, 49 per cent, of blind, 54 per cent, of the deaf-mutes, 46 per cent, 
of the lepers, and 44 per cent, of the insane. It is impossible to suppose that 
these particular peryanas of the state are regular charnel houses and I can 
only suppose there is something peculiar in the way in which the record 
was made up. 

No Indi»n province Bhewed so low a 6gure iu 1801 ns C entral India dues 
on this occasion. The lowest 6gures for insane was in the North Western Pro* 
'vincea 16 males and 8 females in 1 VO, 000 . For deaf-mutes bemr shewed the 
lowest figure 21 males and females. 

Blindness was least in Coorg, 49 males and 50 females in loo^ooou 
Ajmer shewed the lowest figure for lepers 6 males and 3 femalea. 

Among the difierent religions we find the Mahomedans and .fains stand 
first in each case, 

1 fetney that the Bohra community who are well known as bring 
generally a weakly set, raise the Mahomedan figures. 

The Bohras and Jains are both purely commerciai communities in 
Central India and possibly their indoor shop life is responsible for the greater 
prevalence of disease among them, ^^mong the afflicted population ai 
183 — Mahomedan males and 17 females, and 30 Jain males and 16 females per 
10,000 of each sc* are affected by one of the diseases we deal with. 

Compared with other religions these figures are enormous, Hindus 
t 1, only shewing 6 and 4 and Animists 5 and 4 in each sex respectively. 

Some natural cause there must be, 1 cannot suppose the desire for con¬ 
cealment among the two last is so great as to account for it. 

122, Genern/fy.—The proportion of the afflicted bears but a 

small ratio to the whole population. In a population of 8,000,000 only 5,000 
people are afflicted with the diseases with which we are concerned in this 
report, some 7 persons in every 10 , 000 . So small indeed were the 
%iires that I was afiaid that the abstractors might leave the afflicted oat, and 
to correct this 1 had all the ifith columns of the schedule read through again 
and the entries on the slips checked. Blindness is the commonest of 
the afflictions, 60 per cent of those afflicted being blind. The deaf-mutes 
come next with 25 per cent Leprosy next with 8 per cent, and insanity 
last with 6 per cent. This is a reversal of the condition of things usual 
in Europe where insanity is fir the most common affliction, bibdnea 
being second, and deaf-routisro third. Thus in 1S91 the figures for Ei^land 
and Wales shew 33 insane per 100,000, 8 blind and about 6 deaf-mutes. 

„ M The Plateau contains most afflicted,the Lowlyingland having 2 per cent, 

and the Hilly tracts 5 per cent-Jess. 

Among every 10,000 of the popaktion about 4 are blind and 2 deaf- 
motes, while only 4 in a bkh arc insane and 5 in a lakh are lepers. 

In SANITY. 

1 S 3 Gencral^The term used in the schedule was hdtral/i I think we 
may take it that those returned under this deBnition were what we should 
term generally persons of unsound mind , more accurate than this it does 
not profess to lie. 
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1 24 . /JiV/riftttfroTi*—There arc only 300 insane persons in the whole 

population according to the return, which seems a low figure, or else the 
test applied by the Central India enumerators was a severe one. 

Insanity is more prevalent in the Plateau and Lowlying tracts than the 
Hilly, possibly this is due to the jungle tribes being little addicted to the use 
of opium and alcohol. The freedom of jungle tribes from insamty was 
noticed in the Bengal Census of 1891, Sdll in no tract do the figures amount 
to 1 in to,00a 

125 . Sex^ Age and Insanity ,—^Thcre are iin all Central India some 69 
insane men and 31 insane women in every 100 so afflicted. 

In most countries the males are found to suffer from insanity more than 
the female&r The chief causes of insanity are apparently exposure, indulgence 
in excesses, and mental strain^ the last particulu'ly, aud this no doubt accounts 
for the high figure for insaoity in Europe as compared with India* 

The worst age for females omitting infancy is 25—^30 and next 10—15 
whereas with males it is 30 — 35 and 20—30. The above ages coincide more 
or less with the age of puberty and greatest fecundity among women, while 
20-35 the time when the men work hardest and take to usiog intoxicants. 

W 

From Subsidiary*Table VI we see that 69 females are insane to every 
roo males at 15—^20, and 64 at 35^30, the proportion of insane women in 
every 100 insane, being at each of these periods 9 per cent, and 16 per cent 
respectiviy. 

The lower figure among women is due to their leading on the whole 
a life of lighter toil and less exposure and bemg less addicted to the use of 
opium and intoxicants* 

The figures for “under 5 years" oM shew a preponderance on the 
female side, 75 females to every too males. 

126 . Imani^ andreligim ,—There is not much to be made out of these 
figures, Mahomedans shew 18 insane in one lakh of the population, Jains 12; 
the rest of the figures are msignificant 

Among females the Mahomedans also shew the highest return. It is 
I think possible that this return may be due to a high percentage among 
Bohras who are notoriously a most unhealthy community, unfortunately 
1 have not their figures separately abstracted. 

DEAF-MUTISM. 

127 . General ,—^There are in all Central India some 2 dc»f-mut»a in 
10,000 among males and 1 among femaies. 

The Plateau and Lowlying Country show aho^ S per 10 , 000 , bat the Hilly 
Ciacts only 3 in a lakh of males. 

The females shew just over in I 0,|>00 in the Platcaa and about 2 in rite 
Lowlying tracts but only 2 in a lakh in the Hilly tracte. 

T Eex^ Age emd Deaf-Mute.ntse, -JJeaf.motes are oommmiestninoDgmnlea 

at 40 - 45 , nearly 12 per cent, and among females at 60 and over, or discarding 
this period as likely to oontain many who are only auiering from the deafnesa 
due tot old age, we find au>st in the fiO-SS permd, acme 10 per cent 

At the 55-60 period there are 95 fanalea to every lOO mal^, and 80 
at the 50-55 period. 
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At the *^uiider *5^' period there is little difference, both sexes sbewiog abo.it 
4 per cent. 

Deaf^muteness and reli^ton .—Jains sheir the most among males about 
8 in 10,000, Mohomedans coming next with 6 , Among females Mahotnedans shew 
6 per 10,000 Jaios 3. The only coimecdon traceable is with occupation, Bohras, 
ho are I expect chiefly res^ronsible for the Mahomodun flgurea, and Jains both 
oeing trader-'. 

It may be remarked that the deaf-mute returns are supposed to record 
those deaf and dumb from birth. Had this been properly carried out the 
figures would necessarily have decreased towards old age. This they do 
not do, and hence we can only suppose that the deaf from old age have been 
included. This is less marked among males. 

BLlNDXlUjS. 

130. 6enfr <^.—This record is supposed to contain those totally blind, 
blind of both eyes. Though it is of course not possible to diagnose in every 
case when a person is quite blind, there is no fear in this country of those 
blind In only one eye being returned as there is a sepamte tern for it in 
the vernacular, 

InCentral India some 3,300 are blind out of 8 , 000 . 000 , 4 males and 
2 females per 10,000 The Plateau shews most, 6 in 10 , 000 , the Lowlying 
tracts 4 and the tliliy 2. 

131. S&it on(i BHndniSs ,—There are 81 blind females to 100 
males. Both sixes shew most at the 60 and over period as is only natural. 
Next to this period men shew most at 25—30 and women at 30—35, at tbia 
last period there are 06 women to 100 men aflllcted, while in the GO period 
there are 182 nromeii to 100 men. There is little difference in infancy. 

132. Blindness and Religion. —Among males Mahomedana come first, 
12 in 10 , 000 , Jaius coming next with 6 and Hindus third with 4, while the 
jangle tribes shew 3 , 

Among females Jains come first with 11 in 10,000, the Musnlmans with 
ID, Hindus and Animists following with 3. 

Jains and Mahomedans arc thus again at the head of the list. 

LEPBOSr. 

13.3. Oener<d. —The form of disease here recorded is the''black leprosy' 

not leukoderma so commonly seen in the street 

The name on the schedule was Koik to which was added the word 
CKutdko or (Jalit RudiA 

How far the diagnosis is coirectin this case I cannot say, there are, how¬ 
ever, distinct names for the two diseases in the vernacular. 

In all Central India there are only 6 lepers in a lakh of the population so 
that it is not a prevalent complaint in this part of the country, unless conceal* 
nent has taken place to a far greater extent than is common in other parts of 
India. It is the one affliction of the four with which we deal, however, that 
they are most likely lo conceal. 

The Plateau shews most, 8 in a lakh of population, the Lowlying 7 , 
and the Hilly tracts 1 only. 

In all Central India there are 56 female lepers to loo males. 
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The biggest ratio is at the 30 —35 period where there are 91 females te isa—VJ-n. 

100 males and at 45—50 where there are 90. 

Among males most are found at 35—^30, some 14 per cent,while among a i.t 

women most are fotmd at 60 and over. The male figure at 60 and over is 
nearly half the female figure. 

Leprosy is not common among infants, 4 per cent, males and no females » ^ « 

being returned at 0—5, Of course there>is a strong inducement to conceal 
any such disease in unmarried girls. 


134 . Leprosy and —Jains shew 2 males in 10,000, Mahomedsiis 1. 

Among females also Jains stand first with 2 in 10,000, Mahomedans 
shew 1. 

Infir MiTiss ht Selectid Castrs. 

13 .i {renero/.—I had hoped that these statistics would have shewn some 
connection with the habits of opium taking or the cemsumption of intoxicants 
but I fear we cannot draw any such conduiitons from the facts before us. 

The Aifi-i-Ai/>an mentions that “the people of this Soobah (Malwa) give 
their children opium to eat till they are three years old'’ (Gladwju), And it has 
been called “the stirrup cup of the Rajputs” while it is well known that at 30 years 
of age or so the taking of opium Is a regular thing, among men of Rajput caste. 
Occupation is apparently the only cause which affects the numbers afflicted. 

The Bania castes ore well to the fore in each case. The sedeutary unhealthy 
lives they lead being nO doubt in large measure responsible. There is not very 
much to choose between their male and female figures. Thus among the afflicted 
generally the Agarwals shew 33 persons per 10,000 and the Mahesris 24 afflict- 
cd. The Shrimali Brahman holds a high place which 1 am unable lo account 
for. 

The Randera whoBe occupation is cotton cleaning also holds a high place. 

The jungle tribes are little oJEected by these diseases nud only the Seheriaa 
and £irar$ who are enumerated by Gwalior State shew any high results, and 1 
have already noted how high the figures returned hyGwaHor State are com pared 
with those of the rest of the Agency. 

136 The sex figures are peculiar. The Agarwal Banias shew 12 
in 10,000 more mates than females white the case is just reversed in the Mahesri 
caste. The Shrimalis shew 5 per 10,000 more females afflicted. The Kanderas 
4 more, while the Marathas, Seberias, and Kirara all shew more males afflicted. 
On the whole the males are most affected. 

137 fnsamfy.—Tb& figures are at their worst very small only Ji jhotma and 
Khangarscan show as much as 1 in 10,000, all males. 

We cannot, 1 fear, make any dcdUctirins from this very low return, and 
some imagmatioii, would have to be culled in to play before we could assert that 
the occupation of Kandera women, who help their husbands to elenn cotton, can 
be supposed 10 affect tfaeii- brains 1 

138 . Dea/-ma/es,—The Iknm come out firtft In this cose. The Agiirwals 
shew 8 afflicted lu 10,000, 10 males and fi females. 
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131—III 

The Shrimali comes next witli 4 in 10,000 oil females, Seberias, and 
Kirars alone among the jungle tribes shew 4 and 1 in 10,000 respectively. 

Males seem to be most affected in all the selected castesi there are omy 

9 females to XI males afllicted in one lofeh of population 


There dtiss not seem to be any local cause for this affliction, occupation agniin 
is the only source from which we can draw any condusiona. The Banin with his 
unhealthy life is most affected especially the males. Why the Shnmali women 
are so much afflicted 1 cannot say. The high figures for Seherias and Kimrs 
tii-e probably due to the fact that most of them arc returned by Gwalior ; 1 
have already noticed their high returns. 


139, Blinds —Banias here again head the list, Mabesris and igarwals lead¬ 
ing, and Kanderas coming third, iseherias and Ivirars us before are the 
jungle tribes showing any figures. Occupation again is the only bource with 

r .. Id 

which we can connect this infirmity, 

140. Lepers ,—Here the Shri mails come first with 8 males m 10,000 affected 
and no femuks^ Mahesri Eanias coming nest* 

Ho conclusions can be drawn from these figures save that leprosy is not a 

i 

prevalent disease in Central India. 
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SuTffiidiary TaWe 71. 

Proportion of Females afjiicteil to 10,000 Males at each Age. 
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CHAPTEFv Till. 

Casti^j T*ninE and Race ix Cextiial Isdta* 

A-DESCRIPTIVE. 

141 Intrml\^:iQry .—Representatives of Almost all the varied elements 
which go to make up the population ofthe Itidinn Empire are to be fomid in 
Central Inclia, from the Pushtu speaking Patban who takes service m state 

armies to the Telega gpeakiiig inhabitant of Madras. , n* i 

The greater part of the population of Central Inaia js of the Hindu 
relHon, but a few Mobomedan gr®"P* traees of the days 

wlwn tlie Moglial Emperors extended their sw-v from the Panja-b to the 

Dekhan or else the descendants of those northern adventurers who hired out 

their services to the great Marat ha generals, ^ 

Of the first Bhopal is the odj example, while Jaora w the only notable 

'"***Sk John Malcolm sayi “The IlinJos (ol Canlcal India), aainnll 
are divided in.o tonr great caatea ; but it will “‘'‘I 

inhablmnts ot.hU conn.ry n, nmiona ami etnsses. font.. m tbaa “oner they 
divide diemaelvea nod keep olive the nttaohorenta and preju-icea that dietin- 
vnish them from eneh other.” The truth of this la very aeon apparent to any 

one who haa lived in Centml India. Bougbly there are tour great aeetiona. 
The Maratha aecuon who belong to the rrding cir^a, the Kaj^te who are 
aimilarly aituated, the trading eWea conais.ing ehieBy o£ Mnrwm.,a and 
Gujnrathis, and lastly the jungle tribes of Dmmdii^n stock. 

I think that as we are dealing with the institution of caste, it vvill be^best for 
the purpose of this Chapter to neglect these differences of race altogether and 
consider the question from its religious side, siiU some attention should be 
drawn to predomioance of racial distinctions which will not be noticed except 

in this preliminary section. p 

The Marathiis are foreigners and though rulers of the grea er par o 

Cental India, have nn true connection will, die and, and are Uttle met with 
onBidc citica, the vicinity oE conrta, and adminiatrilive cenlrqa^ 

The Rajputs with all their endless ramifications form a large portion of 
the population. Originally invidera, they have so long held e atnke in the 
aoil that they hove become e part o£ the indigenons populatioe. 

The Marwarla, with the exception oE the Bohm clase oC .MatomA m, hjjd 
practically all the trade oECeatral India. They are either VmahMv.te Hmdns 
or else Joina. Their advent into Cental Indie dates, except ... the case of one 
or two euniUes, from the time of the MaraCie invasion only. The Jam portion 

of this cominuuLty is very wealthy . ^ 

The last section, that of the Jungle tribes, is mostly of Dravidianor mixed 
Aryo-Dravidian origin, these tribes being the modern representatives of the 

former rulers and inhabitants of this country. , . fit 

143. Ethnical /JiVwimw.—The Ethnical divisions of Central India follow 

broadly the natural divisions which I have ndopted- 

The Plateau which along moat of its western border marches with 
Rujputaiia is peopled by Brahmans of Marwar and Mewar, by Eajpata who are 
offi^oots of the great dans, and by traders, who belong to the great Bama 
families of Jodhpur and are mostly Jains. 
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The Low*lying coantry, on the other hand, draws its Brahman population 
from the North*West Provinces, its Kehatriyos are of mixed origin and except 
the chief of Riwa are not generally recognized by the clans of Rajputnnitf 
while its trading population comes from Mathura and Agra, 

Caste is the type of these two tracts, the religion being mainly Hindu. 

Lastly, we come to the Hilly tracts. Here caste gives place to tribe and 
Hinduism to Animism or to a mixture of the two. 

Instead of a community split up by endless elaborate rules regarding mat* 
riage and social intercourse, we meet with tribes who regulate these matters in 
the simplest way, or who have only begun to employ the methods which they 
have found obtain among their rulers. 

They ore, as a rule, tribes divided into totemistlc sub'divisions, here and 
there o section may be seen struggling to get within the imlc of Hinduism, 
while the rest are siill following their primitive tribal ways, living by hunting 
and collecting jungle produce when times are good, and by dacoitj when they 
are bad. 

The lower classes of Hindus are of course found everywhere, except in the 
wildest parts of the Hilly tracts. 

The two classes of foreigners, the Mahomedan and the Maratha, do not 
belong strictly speaking to any ethnical division. Being rulers they are found 
at administrative head-quarters and but Little elsewhere. 

143. Scape of Chap ter ; ^ 

I wish in this Chapter to give a sketch of caste as ive find it now in 
Central India as compared with caste as it is described in ihe sacred books. 
Space is limited and the subject of caste is an intricate one which ofers endless 
opportunities for controversy, AH, therefore, that this Chapter professes to 
attempt is to give a brief description of car Lain institutions, which are in^et 
with in the caste system, illustrating them by local examples while it leaves 
it entirely open to the reader to draw any conclusions be may wish. 

Before proceeding further I will define the terms, Hjpergamy, Endogamy 
and Exogamy. 

Hypergamy is the giving of daughters to men belonging to a caate or class 
equal to or higher than that of the girl. This is & common trait. A caste (A) 
will take daughters from (B) 'which is lower in the social scale, but will not give 
their daughters to the men of (B), 

An Eudogamoue group ia one in which the men are obliged to get their 
wives from Inside the same family group ns they themselves belong to. 

An Exogamous group is one, the male members of which are obliged to 
get their wives from some family group other than that to which they them- 
scK'es belong. 

In his “ Costea nnd Tribes of Bengal'* Mr, Risley has traced the connec¬ 
tion which exists between Hypergamy and Infant marriage and Widow re¬ 
marriage. Briefly it may be given thus:— 

Hypergamy, or the law which requires a man towed his daughter with 

a man of higher or equal rank Eprang from his desire to preserve purity of stock. 
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A section ora loses social status from some cause or other. 

The rest of the caste then look askanco at any matrlmoiilal alliance Trith 
them. 

Now the sacred boohs of the Hindus while absolutely prohibiting re¬ 
gular marriages between a woman of high rank and a man of lower position, 
have allowed the reverse to take place, consequently we find that the rest of 
the ca:ite will take the daughters of the degraded section in marriage but 
will not allow their daughters to many men of the degraded section. 

The result of this is to produce a surplus of women in the caste while 
the degraded secdou suffers from an excess of bachelors. 

Instead of bride-price being paid bridegroom price is giveu, and the 
marriage of daughters of the uu-degraded part of the caste hecom?B an aiix- 
tuus and costly matter. 

The natural result of this, as regards widows, is to make the rules which 
cKcUnle them from re-marryln>; more rigid than ever. They must at all costs 
be prevented from competing with girls iu the marriage market, where there 
maturer years and experience would make them dangerous rivals. 

In support of this view it ia found that tribes who allow widow remar¬ 
riage do nut possess the custom of hypergamy. 

Hyper gamy Is a charateristic of the higher castes only. 

Low castes, instead of forming hypergamous sections, simply split up 
into iitfiv cast's which have no connection with the parent Stock. 

The etfect of hypergamy on infant marriage may be surmised. 

The aacred books require a girl to be married by 15 or 14 years of age. 
To have uu unmarried girl, who has reached puberty, in the house is a sin, 

H ypergamy makes it difficult to get husbands, hence girls must he mar¬ 
ried tariy, or they may be left out in the cold. Femali) iuEuattcide is resorted 
to whui conditions ufc very adverse. 

The higher castes thus introduced infant marriage and the lower castes 
followed suit as far ns possible, considering that what the upper classes did 
must be the proper thing to do, a fa>^hion was set as it were. 

Jungle tribes when struggling to raise themselves to caste status always 
sei^' on this custom as one which shews improvement of social position. 

Hypergamy then, by restricting choice in husbands, makes the rules 
probibliing widow re-marrisige stricter, and Increases the tendency to infant 
marritige. 

Tiik Tiieorktical svstbm of Caste as oiveh ix tee Hindu sacred booxs. 

144. Oeneral. —^Thick as is the mist which conceals the early history of 
Idalwa, there appears to bo little doubt that in remote ages the rulers of Central 
India were of Oiavidian stock, the forebears of the Bhils, Korkus and other 
races, who now lead a precarious existence in the fastness of the Vindhyae and 
Satpiiras. 

The first liistorii^l notice we have of the Aryan invasion of Central India 
is of the acquisition by a Bajput Mug of the Sovereignty of Malwa, about 800 
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years B, C. Then the mist once more hides everything from our vieiv till we 
reach Vikramaditya's accession to the throne of Ujjain about iV.l). 500.* A 
period when the institution of caste had long been firtnly establisbcd. 

Asia well known the Hindu community is theoretically divided into four 
sections, Brahmans, Ksbatrij'as (Rajputs), Voi^hyaa (B&u.iaa), and Slmdras (low 
caste). 

Of these the three first are known as the twice-born {Dwi-jtt) as they 
receive a second spiritual Vjirth when invested with the sacred thread (Jtru^u)— 
The Brahmans are the centre round which the whtjla caste system revolve!* 
they are the framers and interpreters of the laws which regulate not only their 
own caste but those of the other two orders also. 

The Hindu theory bases these distinctions on tauetjon, the Brahman 
the priest, the Kshatriya the warrior, the Vaishya the trader and af^rieukurist, 
while the Shudra does menial services. The Shndra ia once born and taimot 
wear the sacred thread. 

Now-a-days, at any rate to the uneducated these distinctionB of caste are 
thought to be a law of nature, and a divine ordinance, which it would be futile 
to dispute, though the Englishman’s disregard of caste distinctioiis has done 
much, at any rate in towns, to weaken the bonds. 

There were sceptics and irregular worshippers even in Vedic clays but the 
veneer of European education was not. 

It is ft far cry from tlie old Pandir, rigidly scrupalous about his food, and 
believing firmly in innumerable gods to the up to date Brjihiuae, who dines 
in European Hotels, and whose religious convictions might often Im; .sum met I 
up in the words of a well known character, I reject the superstition!* of the 
ages, I believe in nothing, I don’t even believe tliat I don’t believe”. 

145. Theoreilcal .'—Professor Roth in hia Brahma and the Brah¬ 

man a f AfinV’^ Sanscrit-le.sis) Siiys that the Aryans at some^period more recent than 
the Aynrns of the i?ip- Veda [B. C. 2,000 or, 2,400] inust have expanded and 
extended into the Gangetic plains and later on into Central India, 

The priestly caste waa ihcn in process of formfition and was rapidly 
becoming a concrete functional body. They soon the chnnee offered to 
their intellectual and moral superiority of mntiiig tLenUelrea Cissenria] to tlit* 
warrior chiefs by their influence over the masses and like the ecclesiastical orders 
of the middle ages of Christianity *’ began to look upon secular aiitliority an 
effulgence of their own power.” So that though the warrior f:imiHt>s possessCit 
the sole right to sovereignty, their poEsession was inconi[-lcte till recognised bv 
priestly sanction and inauguration. 

The barriers of caste were at this time still easily siimrhoiintnble ns regarna 
the reUllons of the three upper castes towards one another. The prientH witc 
as yet no more than a professional group who were reomifed fnoiii any of the 
upper clnsses, nod it was the individual of li family wha “distinguished by 
his power of exnressiug devotion in n manner preauiaed to be acceptnhle 
to the deities or a readineas in poetical diction” who was employed lo 

" Thu llindul tor msoiw b«t knowm (o thonisrJvos hinre e!(*tfid n> (W tine ■"Viltraniiijir ert of B.C. 
be. whbth Wis not apparently the octuiil iJate *1 trhicli ibis king II*eA 
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conduct the worahtp for the others, lie was the puro-htia the “brought forward’* 
tjue. From this it is easy to imagine the growth of au excludve caste, from a 
professional group to an hereditory one, and thence to a caate in the Erahmaiii- 
cal sense of the term. 

The Shudrn was apparently even at this time separated from the 
other three, and still more so the “darked-stitmed man” the aboriginal. 
“Those tribes which are outside the classes produced from—Brahma whether 

they speak tlie tongue of the Arya or not we call Das^us"^ (31anu X-45j. 

Ill their social relations the three upper classes observed few resttietious 
between them selves. We read that in the Kriitx yug<t or Kriut ct^ classes 
existed but were undistinguishable. 

“They were alike in the object of their trust in observances and in their 
knowledge and again ** Though they had separate occupations they had 
but one Veda and practised one duty.'* Numerous passages shew that the 
making of sacrifices, etc., W'as in no way confined to a priestly class as we now 
know it. This is also shewn by there being Rajarishts or royal risAf^, 
ilioiigh later commentators, shocked at the idea of non~Bra}imana sacrificiiig, 
have tried to explain the term away. (J/niV), 

The Brahmans were at this time merely the clergy of their day. Srahnxa 
means prayer and a is any man who offers one, and has nothing to do 

with a special class. The term Rajanya or Kshedriyt^ refers only to soldiers and 
their leaders, the chiefs and barons of the Aryan tribes, and often as these 
chiefs are praised in the VedaSt no mention of descent from the arms of 
Brahma is made, except in the Purueha Sutta as noted below. The chiefs in 
the Maliabliarua even held councils without the presence of a Bmhman, a great 
offence according to Mnnu. The Kshacriya character is described as that of the 
reckless soldier. “The wretched Rajanya(^r*A-irr<yflJ unlucky in play will eat the 
Brahman’s cow saying ‘Let me live to-day even if I cannot live to-morrow.’” 

One famous passage there is in the Riyveda known as the Purushaetd-ta 
or Hymn of the Primeval Male which accounts for caste. This passage all 
orientalists agree is a modern one which has been inserted. 

The pantheistic sentiuient of this Hymn is quite out of touch with the 
rest of the writings. The passage runs thus “ When tliey formed Purwha 
into how many parts did they divide him? What was his mouth? What 
were his arms ? What were called his thighs and feet ? The Rrahmayi was 
Ins mouih, the Rajanya iKshalriya) made his arms, that which was the Vaiehyn 
was his thighs, the Shudra sprang from his feet.” (Muir 7). 

The theoretical classes of Hindu Society are thus made to be of divine 
origin and consequently authoritative; it is on this foundation that the 
Brahmans have raised the superstructure which has to-day become so vast tmd 
complicated. 

The duties of the various castes were thus defined. Brahma had prescribed 
“ force criminal justice and war as the profession of the KsiiatriyiiE, the duty of 
officiating at sacrifices, sacred study, and the receipt pf presents to bo tlie 
functions of Brahmans. The care of cattle, traffic, agriculture, lo be allotted, 
as tlie wort of the ^ aishyas, and the practice of the mechanical arts to 
be assigned as that of the Shudras. The duties common to the Brahmans, 
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kshatnyaa and Vaishyaa were offering of sacrifice, study and liberafity.” We see 
that only Kshatriyasand Vatshyaa had a direct stake Lu the soil, broadly Bpettking, 
as landlord and tenant i^pectively. The Brahmans were above it, the Shudms' 
duty “ was that of serving the other three daesea without grudging*” 

Gradually the power of the priestly class became greater and thev 
saw that what was wanting to secure their posicion was the seal of divine 
=^mct.on to their priestly office* They had by the days of Manu (5 £. C\ 
:wrogated to themselves the direetiou of all mattcra connected with 
civil administration, law and religion ; to define and make this power abso* 
lute the collection of rules and maxima known as Tltf imtltulc, of Manu 
was compiled. Here the divine origin of the castes was fully set out, the 
brahman was confirmed in his pre-eminent position, and every caste given 
iw proper place and assigned its speclai duty* Also the most complicated 
genealogical system was evolved to account for the different aub-dlvisions of 
four great castes which then exists!. The Prahmans now became a separate 
body of great importance, with hereditary functions, and they were to be 
revered by all other classes, A well-known popular Mk expresses their powc" 
thus “The gods are under the power of the mantras (mjstieal verses) - the 
mantnm are the possession of the Brahmans ; the Brahmans are our f^ds” 
Hgiim “Since the Brahman sprang from the most excellent part (of Brahma ; 
that is from the mouth) since he was the firet born and Kinee he possesses 
the Veda he is by right the chief of the whole creation.” (Biff F, 1 * 94 ). 

As, however, the number of priests required was limited Brahmans w'ere 
Inter on aUowed to engage in other occupations such as soldiering, cattle- 
fceeping, and trade (v. Manu /X-319, X-80, 82, 101, 102), 

When we turn to the subject of intermarriage which now forms the great 
harrier between the endless sections of modem Hindu society, we find that as 
the castea get mpre and more distinctly separated so do the marriage laws be¬ 
come stricter. Endless passages shew how little restraint there was at first 
Iwtweenthe upper claaaea. Thus in the A/Aart-a Vtda {v, Athar: Veda /A'.5-27,), 
it composition of comparatively late date, we find Brahmans marryilig 
K&hatriyaa, and the re-marriage of widows was evidently a common occurrenc^ 
The sharp disiinction between the three upper clasees and the fourth is 
maintained, however, only illicit connections producing degraded stock being 
possible between these two big divisions of twice born nnd once born. “ Nor 
should one talk with everybody (for gods do not talk with everybody) but 
only with an Arya, a Brahman, a Kshatriya or a Vaishya, for these can 
sacrifice If any one have occasion to speak to a Sbudra let him say to another 
‘ Tell the man so and ao’. This is the rule for an initiated man,” (Sat. fir). 

Ceremonial defilement by touch or eating with members of other ranks h 
never mentioned in the Vtdas^ bad it existed, it could not have escaped 
notice, (ef.. Corinth. F-il), 

By degrees, hoivever, the gulf widened, purity of descent became a matter 
of the first importance, and marriage became a custom requiring careful rules for its 
regulation, food, professional occupation, funcrtd rites, and even the people one 
could associate with, all become the subject of rules, but marriage eeems to have 
been the starting {mint whence all the distinction came. 
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Endo^moua divisions arose, nt firat large groups wiimh from one cause and 
another have split up into the endless mmlfieatLons we fiud to-day. 

The curious confusion of matter and spirit which forms the philosophical 
basis of the Hindu religion no doubt greatly assisted the growth of this system, 
Avhile the priestly class encouraged a mode of thought so useful in pnGBerviiig 
their asecndeucy. Matter in the of this system ig nou-esietaut, it is all 
J/oyu, “ Illusion the spirit being the only entity. 

It is not difficult to follow the line of thought which results from the ex¬ 
tension of this philosophy to material things. 

Religious purity becomes of the first importance, and mere physical im¬ 
purity a negligible quantity, and the pious Hindu, whom nothing will induce to 
cake water from a Pasteur filter, will hasten to bathe in, and drink from, a 
stagnant cow-haunted pool which has a reputation for sanctity. 

The above very imperfect sketch brings us down to the present time and I 
will now endeavoiw to shew how different Ca^te organisation as we meet with 
it in Central India to*day is from the classical system of the sacred books, 

I4fl.— Cctsu Ta-day. —It is probable that without making special inveatigatioui 
most people w*ho have lived some time in India will have noticed that the terms 
Hrahinan, Rajput, Bania ( Fn/sAya) which we call “castes,” etc., 

are wide ones and indicate only a very general separation of the classes. That the 
terra Brahman includes not only those who strictly adhere to all the traditions 
and rules of their order, but also many whose position is doubtful, w*ho arc 
nothing more than tribal priests, who have received a kind of honorary rank and 
with whom many Brahmans will have nothing to do ; similarly that the term 
Rajput includes not only those who can trace their lineage back for centuries, 
but also those who but yesterday obtained a new made pedigree from the local 
Bhat, and with whom the older races will hold no intercourse. These distinc¬ 
tions we find on examining the internal structure of the various groups arc 
mainly based on marriage. 

It is not, as wilt be seen the big groups of Brahman, Rajput, etc,, by which 
caste rank is decided but by tbe smaller sub-divisions of these groups, 

1 hope in the short space which can be devoted to this question to be able 
to bring out by means of actual examples from local castes and tribes, that the 
word “caste" as ordinarily used is only a generic terra and that the true caste, 
the social unit that ia by which intercourse is decided, is the sub-caste, sept, clan 
or whatever the name the sub-divisions of the bigger group may be. 

You ask a certain man A—what his caste is. He replies that he ia a Brab- 
mau. If you ask him whether he will associate with, feed with, and above all 
Inter-marry with the family of B—from Bengal or of C— from the North-West 
Provinces, he will say "certsiuly not”. 

On making further inquiries you find he is not only a Brahman but a 
Fanck ffour, a Kanaujtya, and a Jijhotia, 

Even this has not brought you to the god, for we have not as yet discover¬ 
ed the limits within which he can marry. 
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Another question illlcUs the information that he is not only a Jijhoth 
Brahman but a Btiniiitliihandi Jijhotia^ a ]i>CLkl group. 

This brings us almost to the end of the search. All these groups through 
tvhiuh we have traced him are cotoparatively large and what is the real gist of 
the matter are endogamous, that is all men and ’women of the group are bound 
to marry within the group. We have got to the smallest endogamous group, the 
sinall^t unit from within which he is obliged to get his wife- As a Brahman 
he is one of a vast community within which he must marry,,as a Paneh of 
a smaller group, and so again in the case of the J^anaujiyo and Jijhotict groups 
to which he belongs. He must marry a woman who belongs to these groups 
in the same way that he does himself ; she must be a Bundelkhandi Jijhotia. 

On examining the Bunddkkarifii Jijh&tia group we find that it is sub-divided 
into 71 sub -divisions. This Brahman belongs to the Bickaria sub-division. 
This Hi chat ill sub-division is an exogamoua group, that is to say, he cannot 
marry a woman who belougs to this group but must marry one belonging to one 
of the reuuiiuiug 70. 

He must marry within the Bundelihandi Ji)hotia group but he may not 
marry within the Bbiharia sub-division of that group because he himBclf belougs 
to It. 

It will not be out of place here to give an instance of “Hypergamy.” 

Suppose another Brahman D — of the Banddkhandi Jiihciia group, w-ho 
belongs to the Gctamia sub-division, to ask for the daughter of A—in marriage. 
Now A—belongs to one of the superior groups known as the Terak PaJa^ 
while D—belongs to one of the Antauian. Panehadars who rank below the 
Fatus. 

A—refuses to give his daughter bo D——,but -being wealthy A- 

proposes to marry his son to D-’a daughter- 

A—has no objection to taking a daughter from D-but he 'will never 

allow a daughter of hia to marry a man of D——’a inferior rank. 

I hope these examples will shew the imjiortance of marriage regulations 
in determining social position, and also that it is to the small Sub-divisions 
that we must look if we wish to discover the vital power of the modern caste 
system, how it is the sub-caste or sub-di’vision that really does what we expect 
caste to do and that caste, as we generally use the term, gives us no true idea 
of the restrictions of inter-marriage lo which any group is subjected. 

At the end of this Chapter are several schemes giving the constitution of 
certain local castes and tribes, and in all it will he seen that there are small 
exogamous divisions included in larger endogamous groups, all shewing that it 
is these small exogamoua divisions to which we must get before -tve can, to use 
an Americanism, properly “ locate a man. 

The section on local castes again affords many examples of how new 
endogamous groups arc formed by sections of a community emigrating or 
otherwise separating from the parent stock, and of how these new endogamous 
groups split themselves up into s’cialler exogamoua groups. 

In this way the number of “ castes” is ever on the increase, and has given 
rise to the complicated syetem which ive meet with to-day. 
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IE there erer was a. system consist]ng of only four castes as described ia 
tbe Sacred Books it has long ago passed away. 

The relations subsisting between caste and marriage arc treated of in the 
next section and illustrated by local examples. 

CASTE IN RELATION TO MARRIAGE. 

147 . trfncral.—The subject with which we are here concerned is that 
of marriage in kindred groups, a phenomenon by no means restricted to 
the Hindu caste system, but which seems to have been at one time or another 
3 phase in the life of every community. It dates back possibly to an age when 
descent was reckoned through the woman, when If the father was not 
unknown, be at any rate did not live with the mother of his children until they 
were brought up. 

The woman was the beeper of family tradition, the agriculturist of the' 
eornmnnity, as opposed to the hunter, man. She "was the “witch" or wise 
woman oE the family skilled in herbs, local lore and religibas rites. 

Gradually a kindred group developed, composed not of husband and wife 
but of brothers and sisters; the child looked for protection not to a father 
whom he perhaps did not know, but to his mo therms brother. Later, brother 
aud sister marriages are met with, tbe group thus keeping its unity and 
ensuring purity of stock. Later on prohibition of marriage with an elder sister 
arises, foUowed by prohibition as to other relationships. The endogatnous 
group grows and splits up into smaller exogamous groups, a process we still 
see going on among the caste groups of India. 

Ettdogamy was thus lu early days the strength of tbe family and as 
groups became consolidated they extended the limits within which 
marriage was possible, new endogamoua groups formed by the departure of 
sections of the old groups and so the ej'stem developed. 

The process was of course gradual, one phase overlapped the next. 
First cornea the group which kid stress on maternal descent and which with¬ 
out letting woman have all dominant power, assigned her the position of 
regulator of social aud religious matters, she was the priestess of the goddess 
of EertiUty, and the keeper of all traditions. Her chief importance lies in her 
being the channel through which descent and possession pass. 

Then man gradually arrogates all power to himself, husband and wife 
form more permanent unions, and tbe rule of descent changes. Folk-lore 
old tales (the Marchen of Grimm for one) old laws, customs and festivals ail 
bear testimony to the position held by woman in these days. 

The feeling of kindr<^ group marriage is not yet dead in Europe as the 
two instances below mentioned by Professor Pearson will shew. 

One case of an exhibition of this feeling occurred at the village of Borsad 
near Easebau in Hungary. “ A girl who is a native of the village waa married 
to a peasant from another village, but after the wedding a number of the 
young men of Borsad tried to prevent her from departing to her new home. 
The bride managed to escape, but on seeing this the young men set fire to 
the cottage of her parents, and the flames .juicfcly spread J other cottages 



A marderous figlit then began between these young ruffians and the bridea* 
friends with the result tliafc eight peasants were killed and about twenty of 
both sexes injured.” 

The other ease ia from the Tyrol 

“The village of Ladis in the Tyrol has for generations observed the rule 
that its maidens must not take husbands outside their own village. Lately, 
however, Catherine^^Schran, reckoned the most beautiful girl of the whole 
district, accepted the proposals of a suitor from aldistant place. The youths 
of Ladis resented this as a personal injury. Six of them seized her, tied heron 
a manure cart and led her through the village, the other youths and boys 
jeering and singing derisive chants. At length her father rescued her." 

These two cases reported by the newspapers as mere “disturbances" 
of no particular value are in truth deeply interesting as shewing how the old 
customs linger even when all need for their preservation has departed. 

In India the idea of the kindred group as a marriage unit has remained 
though it has expanded, split up, divided and sub-divided into endless new 
endogamous and exogamous groups till its complexity is absolutely bewil¬ 
dering. 

The strong feeling of the Aryan settler against the dark skinned inhabi¬ 
tant of the country and bis desire to keep his race pure from the taint their 
blood would introduce, has given a persistence to the group which want of 
the same influences in Europe has allowed to die out. 

The instances of this feeling quoted, above come from isolated places 
where old customs are found long after the reasons, which called them 
into existence, have passed awsj, ^ 

148. Jheories of Nesfidd and There are two main views as to the 

origin of caste. One ia that of Keafield, the “ Occupational ” theory as it may 
be called, in which it is asserted that “ the bond of sympathy or interest iwhich 
first drew together the families or tribal fragments of which a caste is com¬ 
posed—was not community of kinship—but community of function. 
Function and function only ns I think was the foundation upon which 
the whole caste system of India was built up." {Nesjidd*a Brief Remete.) 

There are many objections against this theory, but one of the most im¬ 
portant is that “ it pre-supposes an unbroken continuity in the national life” 
and “ assumes as its necessary basis the unity of the Indian race Nesfleld 
admits that a white race of Aryans invaded India, but maintains that they 
were swallowed up by the indigenous tribes. He also denied that any 
physiognomical difference could be noticed between the Brahman scholar in 
a Sanskrit School at Benares and “ the scavenger who swept the roads.” 

The other th eory is that put forward in Mr, Rislej^s “ Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal.” Here marriage is the basis on which caste distinctions 
are founded. 

Anthropometry was also used and resulted in distinguishing three 
distinct types, the Aryan, the Dravidian and the Mongoloid, this hst 
being intermediate between the other two; we are not concerned with this 
type here. 
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The Aryan type was dietingaiBhcd by a straight fine-cut nosci long 
symmetrical narrow face, well developed forehead, replar features, and 
high facial angle. The stature is fairly tall and complexion “ whcat-oiloiir- 

cd°^ 

The Dravidian was distinguished by his broad nosej low facial angle 
thick lips, fleshly face and coarse irregular features. His figure is sturdy and 
squat, and his colour dark brown to almost black. 

Manu attempted in his lOth Chapter to account for the different castes by 
a complicated and obviously absurd system of crosses. But “ in India it does 
DOt necessarily follow that because the individual applications of a principle are 
ridiculous, the principle itself can have no foundation in fact.” The idea was in the 
main correct, and we can now trace the growth of caste from jungle tribes, and 
even see the system actuaUy working, and there is no doubt that this process of 
rise from the status of a jungle tribe to that of a regular caste is an illustration 
of what has actually taken place in former ages. The working of hj-pergamy, 
endo^mmy and exogamy can be seen in many instances and I will try 
to give local iUastmtions showing how a tribe glides gradually within 
the pale of ainduism by means of marriage, and soon loriog all remembrance 
of Us old state, invents a legend to prove it has held that position from remote 

Difference of colour was the first cause of separotiou. The light coloured 
wn would oot consort on equal terms with the dark skinned and generally 
inferior Dasytis and formed marriage regulations to preserve the purity of his 
stock In the south of Europe where no colour difference existed we find the 
Aryan mixing freely with the Turanian. 

The minor sub-divisions are the result of fiction; such as the belief that those, 
who live far off, or speak another tongue, must necessarily be of different stock, 
and are cither Ethnic, Functional, Sectarian, or Social in their nature* 

Ab an illustration of the effect of the marriage regulations in determining 
the internal constitution of a tribe or caste I propose to give examples of <1) 

A pure tribe ; (2) Eise of a tribe to caste sUtus ; (3l Fall of a caste to tribal 
rank An ordinary caste is dealt with in paragraph 14G. 

149. HHancm o/ Me effect oj marrigc reguMions. 

(a) Fare tribes.—The Buricani BUs 

The particular group of Bhils, which I propose to take aa an illustration 
in this Instance, are those who live in Barwani. They inhabit the Satpuras 
which they have divided up into ffads each nominally underaNaik, 

My informant tells me that the Bhil of this region has been little affected 
by Clvilhatlon and lives a most primitive kind of existence. The report that 
a white man is approaching la often enough to cause immediate flight. My 
informant adds “ this Bhil is almost ahrays in hot water and I do not think lie 
would be happy without a good deal of excitement (sic).'* There ate no fixed 
villages in this part. The collection of huts which does duty for them are 
abandoned at the least alarm, and each hut in such collections even is built far 
ttway from im neighbour as the Bhil himself says to guard against treachery 
and against too much attention being paid one's wife by one’s neighbours. 
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This group is a good instouce of a tribe which has as yet absorbed little 
from coctact with its Hindu neighbours. The group is divided into 41 
septs, which as a rule have each its own tutelary deity. T here are some 
points of general custom which I will first touch on. All these septs reverence 
the Bor tree, {zityphmjitjuba). At a marriage the chtila on which the feast 
to the marriage party is cooked is always made out of earth from round the 
roots ef this tree. 

Some septs, however, have this tree as the object of their special worship. 
Septs with ditfereut names but whose object of special worship ia the same 
cannot intermarry, e. j., Auiii sept cannot marry with the Kahmia sept. 

They all pay reverence to their own Totem, in the case of a tree by never 
cutting or injuring it, or as a rule employing it in any way, while in the case of 
other objects they avoid injuring them in any way. They make obeisance to 
the Totem when passing and their women do Ghung<xtf i. a, veil the face 
when passing. Women desirous of children make an offering called Mannai 
to the Totem, Asa rule some spirit is supposed to live in the tree, or other 
object. 

As regards tattooing they never tattoo on themselves the object they wor¬ 
ship, which is, I believe, curious and contrary to the custom generally obtaining 
as regards Totems. This same custom is apparently observed by all the 
Bhil tribes. 

The 41 septs are given below, it has not always been possible to find out 
the origin of a sept. 

(1) Avd, —'Called after a Moth They never injure moths. 

( 2 ) Avashya or Avaj/ioi.—This sept derives its name from a locality. 
They belong to Avashya a village in the Bar wan i State. Their tutelary deity 
called Nilai Mata is supposed to live in a Bor tree, which tree is therefore the 
object of their epecial worship, and they never injure it, 

(3) Avaya ,—^Named after the Avia Tree. 

( 4) Badir {or\Padir.)—Vtom the village of Padvj in Gujarath. Tiger wor¬ 
shippers, Wag-deo as they call him, 

(5) Bayuat.—Worship the Bor tree. Their women are not allowed to 
approach close to it. 

(fi) Bamniu.—Local name from Eamnk a village in Gujarath, They 
worship the Tiger. 

This sept is considered of higher social standiog than the others and 
tvlll not take food from the rest. This is a beginning of development into a 
iaate as no restrictions exist as to food among the other septs. 

(7) Bmdar ,—They worship a tutelary deity Bondar Devi, probably a local 

goddess. She lives in the Say tree {Tecbnasjrmdis) or Salt tree robusta) 

which are therefore reverenced by this tribe. 

Bondar Devi is a local goddess whose chief place of residence is at Bijasan 
on the banks of the 27arbada, 

( 8 ) Cbaahania .—Claim mixed descent from the Rajput tribe. But their 
•bjectof teverence is the Astara tree. This is another instance of the 
insertion of the wedge which will gradually widen the gap between them selves 
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and the other septs. It i« curiotis that they do not as yet, so Tar as 1 linve 
been able to ascertain, fthew signs of Laving adopted restrictions regarding 
food, marriage, castoms, etc« 

(0) Chmmgat ,—Name not explained. Worship Snake as Ao^*deo. 

(10) ZJaom.—Name not explained, WomLip same as DuftVi. 

(11) Dudva .—Name not explained. Worship the .4sfa» tree, 

112) Dufi 0.—Name not ex plained. Wor sli ip the Ba mboo. 

(13) Name not explained. Worship tlve Fipat. 

(14) GaoUa-Chothanta —Named after a creeper called Gfae^o. 

They worship this plant. They never touch it with the feet intentionally, 

if they do ad accidentally they at once salaam to it. 

(15) Ghat Baeria, —W^orsbjppcrs of the Ghat Baeria Devi in Dondwara 

in Pauseinal Pergana^ Barwani state, 

(16) Mm.~Name not explained- Worsliip the Bor, 

(17) Jamnia .—Worship the Jamun tree (Eugenia jambohna) which 

they respect. 

(18) Jamra.—Name not explained, Til orship Bajabeos, 

(19) Kkarali, —No explanation. No special totem known, 

(20) Khatta —Worshippers of a fish called the hhattict which they 

preserve. 

(21) /:Att 7 i/m.-Wombip the stem (Khit) of the 5^3 tree, and never 

injure it. 

(22) Kikria ,—Name not explained, orship the Agan tree, 

(23) Kulbi or Kalamia .—They worship the A'ci/ami plant (Conrnfetona 

repens), 

(24) Ifaoti ,—^This sept worships a goddess whose shrine is on a hill called 
Amhapuri Pahar, at BluKani (Kajpur, Barwani), The shape of this shrine 
is the same as that of the grain basket known as Kih/a and in consequence ibey 
never make or use baskets of this shape. Women may not worship at this 
shrine. They may, however, offer JtfoHnat. No one ia allowed to tettw »ny* 
thing resembling the shape of a A7Zy« on the body. The 

rree U also connected with this goddess and is never cut or injured in 

any way. 

One section of this tribe Is beginning to lay claim to Rajput descent and say 
that their aticestor waaone .Mnliii, a Rajput, who kept a BhU woman. This is 
a very moilcrn development, and is the beginning of a social rise, 1 have bcin 
unable to find any signs of the adoption of Hindu res tried one as to food or marri¬ 
age. The tribe has two divisions Mundia Ibolias who wear no Choi! or tuft 
ot Imir aud tlic Cbotia wlio do weal" it* 

(25) J/cAr(/a.—Worship the Bahera (Btleria Hgrcbolan) tree. Whenct- 
they ura eahl to hiive got their name. 

f2C) Jforn—Worshippers of the peacock. They will not injure it. When 
they wish to worship it they go into the jungles mid look fur its tracks. On 

seeing, they ^aZewem them. They clean the ground near the 
• 1"^ foot mark and spreading a piece of red cloth by it, put their 

■—I —y offering of grain upon it. They <Iescribe a swcisftA-n beside the 

offering. 
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No tattooiog of any kind whatever h allowed in thU clan, a curioua pro¬ 
hibition for which I have been unable to obtain any reason from the elan. 
A woman on seeing a peacock must veil the face or look away. If a Mori 
puts his foot on the trace of a peacock knowingly, be is sure to suffer from 
some diaease afterwards, 

r27) i/w/aWd.—Called after their goddess Mujai Slam whose shrine is 
at Niaarpur. 

<28( Name from local god Ningwal Deo who is said to live 

under the Andi {tarn trindus indiea) and Thuwar (euphorbia carinata). As 
usual their womeu muy not pray to these trees. 

(29) Jfirffai or A’tryawdn.—Worship ihe Nirgun tree (Viiejr 
negundo or iri/olia). It ia a shrub rather than a tree. 

Another aection of this tribe have taken lo worshipping the J?ortree under 
which they say their goddess Nirgon Devi sits. This section also worship the 
original Nirgun shrub, but the Nirguu worshippers proper will not have any 
thing CO say 10 the Bor tree worshippers, 

(50) Potrar.—Worshippers of the Bor tree and also reverence pigeons. 

(,31) Pi^io.—W orship the Pipai tree, 

(32) Pasfo/o —They worship the Aafcra or Apia tree (ftouAmio fomert- 
iosa), 

(33) Sunyar.—(the Cat tribe). Tradition has it that one of this sept 
was chasing a cst. It ran for protection under the cover which they put 
over the atone figure of their goddess known as a Ghuba (see section on snake 
worship). The cat then appeared in the shape of the stone which served to repre¬ 
sent the goddess, and the deity herself appeared seated on this stone. The cat 
^Sfltnyor is therefore reverenced by them. None of them will ever touch 
anything into which a cat bna thrust its mouth. They must never touch 
a cat except to preserve it from harm. That a cat should enter the bouse is 
considered unlucky, and to guard against this they as a rule keep a dog tied 
up near the door 1 

(34) 5sni/m.—Worshippers of the Semtl tree (Bomfiax /teptaphgUtim), 
They will not touch a pot in which the flowers of this tree have been cooked. 

(35) 5£scdy<i.—Spurious Rajputa they claim to be. Bnt save adoption 
of the name they have as yet advanced no further. 

(36) SoUa.-- 

{i) Atq, Solia.^ln this section the marriage always takes 
place at sunrise. 

(lij Jata SoUa ^—Marriages in this section always take place at 
sunset. 

(i«) Taria Solid .—This Eectlon always watch the sky at auuset 
and aa soon as they can coont 16 Stan they begin the 
marriage ceremony, 

(iV) TVir xolia .—This section of the tribe apparently connect, 
their name with cotton thread, as they wrap several 
skeins of raw thread round the bridegroom and bride at 
the marriage ceremony, 

(37) T&akarid* — Name not eiplained, Thev worship the Sparroio. 

(38) Pdlanid ,—-Worship the Sab'tree. 

(39) FajAafu.—Worship the Bamboo and other trees. 
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(40) Ferit*,—W^orship the Niia tree. 

(41.) Vkatfella. —Worship the Tiger, 

The mforinetioa here ■'iven h such as I }iave been able to gather on the 
present ocotsion, I have dooe my best tn inaare its accuracy^ but I am by 
no means prepared to aay that the more detailed re* searches ot the ethnographic 
survey proper will not modify the facts I have given above. In geoeml the 
statemeni is correctj and gives, I think, a fair illuatratioa of tribal constitution. 

(6) Rise of a tribe to Caste : — 

I think that the besi; msthod of presenting this subject that I can employ 
will be to take a concrete iMuatration. 1 propotie therefore to take the Rhangrtr 
caste as found in Bunclelkhand. Tliis community will give us un example 
of the evolution of a caste out of a tribe, one port ion being stilt in gi eat 
measure in a primiiive state, while the other section has been admitted within 
the circle of Hinduism. 

We have just seen an instance of a purely Tribal community. In this 
case half the community have risen socially and entered the pale of the Bindu 
caste system. They have not got very far beyond the border, but are never¬ 
theless inside. 

The Khangars appear to have been the original inhabitants and rulers 
of a large part of Bundelkhaiid before the Raj puts invaded the country. They 
were apparently of Z)raui'di<in stock. As we find them now they are divided 
into three large endognmous groups, Raj-K ban gars”, “ Arakbs”, and “Dha- 
ouks” though there is soma doubt, however, as to the last group and they 
are at any rate insignificant locally. Each of these is again sub*divided into a iss 

exogamoua divisions. Of these divisions the first is now a caste proper though 
not a high one while the other two arc looked on as jungle tribes or at beet 
but on the Fringe of the caste system. 

There ii the usual tradition to account for the rise of Raj-Ehangars. It 
runs briefly thus .~A Khongar chief ruled at Kurar now in the Orchba state. 

The Bundelas had begun to enter the country and a Bundela noble was living 
at the Ehangar court. He had a beautiful daughter with whom the Ehsngar 
chiefs son fell in love. The buudela hesitated to allow a marriage and said a 
consultation with his caste fellows was neceBsar^’, Be went off and on return¬ 
ing said the marriage might take place, but that both sides must first of all 
dine together. The feast was attended >by a large number of Rsjputs who, 
when the Ehangars were stupefied with drink set upon [hem and proceeded to 
kill them to the last human being.. One woman, however, who was near her 
confinement, escaped and bid in a grove of Kasar/i trees. A Brahman of the 
Sandal caste interceded for her, and her life was spared on the condition that 
should a son be born he would enter the Bundela ehief's service and become 
his shoe-bearer. A son was born and entered the chiefs service and he and 
hi a descendants took and have since borne the prefix of **Baj.” 

Later on an illegitimate daughter was born of this same woman she was 
named Araik and her descendants arc so called. They took a lower social 
position and returned to their own Jungles, 

The Raj'Ehangars, it will he seen, have become far more hindutsed Utan 
the rest of the caste. This section is occupied in agriculture, they are enlisted 
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flsj sepoys and they have entirely abandoned predatory habits. Widotir 
marriage though not absolutely unknown among them is considered as degrad- 
in or and is very seldom practised. They abstain from wine^ employ Brahmans 
in all cereraoniest they tbatch the Martca or sbed used at marriages witli 
ynutun leaves^ and they bore the nose of their women for the nose ring. 

The Arakhs, on the other bajid, engage chiefly in huntings are not allow¬ 
ed to be sepoys. Widow marriage is the rule among them. They drink wine 
freely in public, never employ Braiimans, Uuitch the.l/anra with Kans grass 
uml do not bore tbelr women's noses. They are well-known as thieves. Their 
worship is chiefly that of the snake whom they c;tU Kartal />«(>, while the Bof- 
KKatiffara worship iliiutu Ged$, 

There does not seem to be any trace of hypergamy among them as yet, 
though one mi^ht have CTtpected to see it in the upper group, perhaps their 
exogamous sub-divisions have not as yet been in existence long enough. 

The Dhanuk section are not very numerous and are in habits akin to the 
Arakk 3 f but are said to keep pigs and the other two gmiips often disclaim 
connection with them. There appears to be no sort of doubt as to the blood 
connection between the two first groups, who admit it readily. 

The cbildren of both Raj-Kbangars and Arokbs are always called after the 
fadier’s sept, and on marrying the woman adopts the husbaud’s sept name as 
hers. The totemism exhibited by the septs is shewn in the scheme. 

We see that the liaj-Kbaugars have apparently kept their old sept names 
(ntim^era 7 and 8, 8 und •?, 9 and d) white heooiniog Hindus. They are au 
example of the 4 th class of conversion as given by Mr. Kisley. We have 
here a whole section of a tribe converted to Hinduism without abandoning the 
tribal name and retaining its lotemistie exogamous siib-divisiuns. It iviJl be 
interesting to see if in 10 or perhaps better :i0 years this tribe will have for¬ 
gotten its totems and taken to mere high sounding designuttoiis, their Hindu 
customs being more aud more rigid, and hypergamy iutroducetl. The Arakh 
too, may be, will have risen in the social sciile. 

(c) Fall from caste to tribe :— 

The tribe or perhaps more prnj>er1y caste 1 intend to give a brief descrip- 
don of, below is an instance of retrogression. 

The Sondhias or Sundkias are found in Malwa. Their name is said to be 
derived from their place of habitation on the Sindh and Kali Sindh rivers- 
Theclan, as it now stands, is said to be a mixed one, Tradiiioo assigns this 
cause for it. 

In the days of Shah dahan a battle was fought at Fatehnbad (near Ujjain). 
The Rajputs were worsted. Considering tliemselves dissraced the remnant:! 
of the army were ashamed t(> shew their faces ut home, Tliey, therefore, stay¬ 
ed where they were and took up their residence in M^ilwa. la this part of the 
country the Sondliias lived. These people readily gave their daughters to the 
Raiputs. Thus arose a mbeed race and the Rajput names now found mingled 
with the old Sondhi aept names thus orij^inated. Ab wp, now find them the 
Sondhias can be divided into two divirions, tlie Rajput septs and the pure 
Sondlii aepU^ 
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The 24 septs into which the caste is divided are sil esogamous divisfone 
and give, moreover, an example o£ Hypergamy, 

The first ten septs, the Rajpnt septs have kept up, as it were, the old 
distinctions and although they will take daughters from the other septs, 11 >1 

to 24, they will not give their daughters to them. The septs, from 11 to 24, 
will interchange daughters freely. 

In other ways too they shew a lapse from the strict laws of Hinduism. 

Some forty to fifty years ago widow marriage was quite unknown among the first 
ten septs, but gradually the strictness on this point relaxed and now all septs 
indulge in it freely. 

Their religion is of a mixed kind partly that of the SiJtidAias and partly 
Z7i;idu, When they first settled in the country they were littie more thim a 
predatory gang, but the greater efficiency of t he police arrangements now-a* 
days has mode them settle and take to agriculture. 

They employ Brahmans often in important ceremonies. They arc said 
not to shew signs of progress, and not to be inclined at all to schooling or to 
improving their position. 

B.-STATISTJCAL. 

Loo AX. AND SELECTED CaSTE CROUPS, 

150, I/oecd C^stc .—The castes of Central India, and I am omitting al) jungle 
tribes and those castes who are on the border land between a tribe and a caste 
from this category, are to all intents and purposes the same as those found in 
other parts of India. 

There are, however, certain local groups, which owing to long residence in 
this part of the country or for other reasons have lost all touch with the parent 
stock and, although often bearing the same name, are still unable to associate 
with OP intermarry with the original group. It is only these local groups that 
I propose to mcniion, and that but briefly. The Census records do not, I must 
add, give figures for these groups. 

(«t) GsAnMAXS. 

Generally speaking the Brahmans found in Central India are the same as 
those in the surroundieg country, whence indeed they came but in many cases 
local, and now distinct groups are to be met with, who are distinguisiied by 
' the title Malwi or Bundelkhandi, etc., as the case may be. It would appear 
that there are some 79 main classes represented by about S4 clans. 

The main clasaes are ilftffnorj, Bundelkhandi^ Atidick, Manaari\ 

DaJeshani and ileutari. The Malwi and Bundelkhandi are the only groups 
which especially concern us. 

The Afalici group, in which we may include the Nemari^ contains 1 I 
siib'Casies and the group 7, while there are 11 more sub'divisions 

which are of somewhat less importance, making in nil 29 ecfctions of Brahmans 
connected with Central India. 

(1) Malwi Atidumbar (Pftneh-Drat id). 

Ihe original stock belongs to Gujarath. The name is popularly said 

to be derived From the Audambar tree under which their founder used to sit 
at his devotions. 
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There are two sections, the Maltei and Guj^xrathi, 

The Malitri section has lost all connection with the other section and 
forms now a separate endogamons group which will not even feed with the 
parent group. 

Both these groups are further sub'dtvidcd into eodogamous groups 
Lad, Abhyantctra, Potaehor^ aud Radwal, each of these groups being divided 
into e:xogamoas sections. 

The Pottchor and Rodwal groups have, however, lately begun lo feed 
together aud intermarry. 

All these groups eat kaekcht together. They are found in Indore and 
tljjaiii chiedy. 

(2) Bawi^e iFanch-Gaur HaithiU), 

This group is descended from MaUhil Brahmans. * 

The story of the section now living in Malwa is rhis * 

la the days of Raja Bhoj of Dhar a great sacrifice was to he perfortneel. 
For the proper conduct of this Raja Bhoj sent for 22 Brahmans. They caiue 
anti ofliciated but riefuscd all Dakshna for doing so, saying that ^ilaiihil 
Brahmans never took it. 

W'hen all the people were going home the Raja gave Itr Pan all round. 
In the leaves given to the Biahuians were concealed papers giving them 
grants of land. 

As soon as they discovered the papers they threw away the Pan and 
returned home. 

They reported what bad happened to their caate-feNowe. A panchayat 
was held and it was ruled that, though they had received dais An o unwittingly, 
still they had broken a caste rule and could no longer mix with the rest 
of the group. 

Thus out'castcd they returned to Dbar and were given the grants of 
land they had refused. 

From their nmnhcr they were called Baunse. They now form an endo- 
gamous group which eat kachchi among themselves and milk-pakki with any 
Brahman. Their head-quarters are at Dhar* 

(3) CAoumusc (PancA-Z?rapwf). 

The original stock came from Gujurath, but the Malwi section is now a 
distinct eodogamous division and cannot feed with the pntent group. There 
were 24 families who were outcasted and formed this group, hence their name. 
They are for the most part preceptors to the Bunla class. 

( 4 ) Triwtri-Mamri {Panch~Dratid), 

As the name shews they came originally from Mewar. 

The name Triwari is only a corruption of Trivedi. There are three 
sections Gujarathi, Halm and BayrL They all intermarry and eat pakki 
together. ATacAcAithey only eatwirhm the group, but with all Braa* 

mans. They are mostly found iu Jaora, Bagli and Bhopal. 
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(5) Malwi i^agar {PaneK'Dravid.) 

Originally from Gujoratht They hare lost all connection with other 
Nagara and are a diatinct endogamous group. They are met with cbie&y in 
Indore, Dewas and Shajapur. 

(6^ Daiora (PancK'i)rotiid), 

They were originally Pra^Aroro Nagars, Ten familtes, however, came 
into Matwa where they intermarried with the people o£ the country and lost 
caste. They now form an endogamous group who eat kacheki among them* 
selves. 

They were once attacked by robbers but were rescued by a Bajpnt, called 
Hada tiiugh. This personage baa now developed into the tutelary deiiy of 
the group. Another legend is connected with these people;— 

A large number of them were washing in the river at Mandsaur during 
the jSArtinam festival. They were attacked by thieves and many killed. Since 
that day no Dasora Hrabman will use or touch the water of this river. 

There is a change of dresa going on in this group, who are adopting 
Marathi dresa instead of their own. It appears that the change is only 
affecting males, the women of the group still retaining their own costume. 

(7) Jambu {Fanch-Dmmd). 

Originaliy from Gujarath, Are found ehieSy in Nimar and Malwa. 

The local groups have no connection with the parent stock and form 
separate endogamous sectioDS. 

In the Purana the parent stock of these Brahmans is said to be 

descended directly from Brahma. 

Two reasons for their name are given, one that it is the name of a tree 
[lotemistic ? ] the other after a river on whose bank they lived. 

(8) AToronidw [properly Aarmadiya} {Panck^Dravid). 

These Brahmans as their name implies live on the banks of the Narbada. 
They are mentioned in the SkaTuia Parana as dwelling by this stream. 

They arc found in Barwani state and in Nimar. 

(9> Sikwat {Panch-Gaur), 

tiriginally from Northern India. They are met with in Ujjain mostly. 
Two sections exist, the Jiurtruri and Malwi^ which are separate endogamous 
groups eating kachcM within the group. 
tlO) Maiivi AttrficA {foncA-Goiir). 

From the North of India originally the parent stock being found round 
Delhi. 

About A. D. 1,000 or 1,100, Moiraj, Raja of Gujarath settled some of 
these Brahmans in his country (v. Sri$tal). One thousand familiei were 
brought over and consequently the Gujamthi section, from which the Malwt 
section sprang, are still known as the Hahaxra. 

The Maltci and Gujarathi groups are both separated from the parent 
stock, and also from each other, being distinct endogamous groups who eat 
itacAcAi among themselves. 

(11) Netgda {Faneh-Gaur), 

From the North of India originally. They are met with mostly in the 
Rampura prr^ana of the Indore state, and in the district round Agar. Borne 
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of them are Sondfii speakers having lived so long in Sondhwara that they have 
adopted the dblect, losing their own. 

BiiTtdelfihandL —We will now consider those Brahmana who have 
become localtsetl in the east of ihc Agency, In Bundelkhand and Baghclkhand. 

There is no mention In any of the of the Brahmans in tills part 

f*f India, and it is therefore probable that their settlement here is of later 
date than that of the Malm sections. This country came under inJlueiiC'e 

brer than the western side, Gond and Khaugar rulers still holding sway after 
the llajput had already established his sovereignty on the Platetiii. 

The S<^ina Sanhita says that the Saitadh Brahmans, who are the most ini' 
portant of those found in these parts, came from Northern India, and adoptetl 
Brij (the country round Mathnra and Brindahan) as their home. 

(1) Sitnadh {Fanch-Gaur) 

They came originally from the country round JIathura, and are found in 
Central India chiefly in Buudelkhand and Baghelthaiid and the country north 
of Gwalior. They form a separate local endogamous group which eats kac/^hi 
within the group and pakki with all other Bundelkbandt Brahmans, this 
group has 20 exogamous sub-divisions. They have tour sections, Brijutasi the 
original stock, BundetJehandij these ore the most important and the largest 
groups, and Bagri, 

The name is derived from “ austerity and adhaya “ wealth ” or 

“ completeness,*’ their founder banng been a perfect ascetic. In the Korth- 
West Provinces they intennarry with Eanaujiyas and Gaurs but in Central 
India this docs not appear to be the case. 

(2) Bhagor {Panch-Gaur.) 

Name from their place of residence. 

They are an endogamoua group who eat kachchi within the group only but 
paJt'Jti with all other BrahmanB of Buudelkhand and Baghelkhand. They have 
ft exogamous sub-divisions among them. 

They are met with in Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand and in the country 
north of Gwalior. 

(3) Sundelkha-ndi Jijhotict {Panch-Gaur), 

The original home of these people is in Ant^med that is the country 
l>etween'-the Ganges and Jumna, 

They were introduced into Gential India by Jujhar Singh, Baja of Orchha 
[ A. D. 1739] who gave them grant? of land. They settled down and became 
localised as a separate endogamous group. They have 71 exogamons groups. 

The sections Into which they are divided are Jijhotia, original stock 
iiviag round Delhi, JyAotmand Malici Jijhotia described later 

(4) Gwarc {Panch-Gaur), 

A local group named from place of residence. 

(5) .Biicftri (PancA-ffaur), 

A local group. 


on. 
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(6) Hishiwari (Panch^Gaut). 

So ctllcd »» their founder worshipped tlie seven Rishts in hopes of getting 
a son, A son being born and considered as a gift from tiie Rishis ukimateiy 
(Started a local group. 

t”) Golf* pnrab {Panch-Gfiiir], 

An offshoot of the Golctpnrabs of the Nortli-West Provinces. 

They are not iiigh class Brahmans. Tliey form a local endogamouB group 
in UiindelkhaDd, 

lol. Rocal SrahnKtn CaJ^tei of less ijhport^Jtico connected with Central 
India :— 

(1) Maltei Shrig&de {/^ancA-f^our). 

Originally from the north of Lidia from Sbrinagai*. Form a local endoga- 
nious group and quite separate from the parent stock. The Zamindar of Indore 
is ii Shrigode Brahman of this group. His ancestor Rao Kand Lai assisted 
Malhar Kao Holkar to invade Malwtu {^Malcolm Central Indta I-fif?}, 

(2) Meujfxri Shrigode (PancA-tfonr), 

Originally as the name implies from Mewnr but found in many parts of 
Midvra. Now a separate local endogamous group, eating ka^hehi wiihiti the 
group and milk-pakki with all Brahmans. 

(3) Sera Shrigode (PancA-{?aur). 

Found in Rampnra and Nituar. Are an endogamous local group. Name 
derived from place of residence. 

(4) Morphikda Malwi (Paiieh-Gaur). 

Found in Gujarath and MaKva. The legend Is tint Jaipal, the Ka]a of 
Giijarath, presented their ancsstora tvith a peacock feather chavra as a mark cf 
respect. This they always wear at assemblies, etc., and rhns acquired iheir 
name. They seGiii to Viave aeprateJ somewhat from the jmrent stock, and to 
he separating out still more. 

to) SeincWa Skrigodc {Paneh~Gaur). 

Started from J/'i/ici Skrigode. Are an emlogamous group, the name comes 
from iieoicAeri ** wanderer/* or one who enters ” aa their foreliears used f‘.< 
wander about. 

{(>) Gtijargaur Maltci (^Ptmch-Gaiir). 

C.ime originally from Northern India but the Maiwi group appears to have 
come from Gujarath. The Malwi group is local and endogamous. They art- 
found chiefly in Ujjain and Indore. They are dividetl into two sections Moti 
.SViniAAa and CfiJioti SanMttt which arc endogamous groups. There is a s-imill 
Marwari section, but they appear to be less pavtieular than the other two .as 
tliey eat pakki not only with all Brnknvim but even with iiiatiy Vahh cnettis. 

(7) Anduinber Potachor i^Panch-Bravid), 

From Gujarath originally. They intermarry w ith liodwa! and feed with 
them. This is, however, a comparatively late institution. They nre found in 
Dewras and Indore and are generally Genealosists and Astrologers. 

(8) Audumher Rodwal {Panck-Bravid)* 

From Gujarath. Similar to Potaehor, named from plat?e of resiil<*nce. 

Those two groups are descended from Audi eh. 

( 9 ) Jifhotia Habci {Paneh*Gaur), 

Similar to but less important than the Buiidelkhandi group. 


(10) SArinidZi Ifaliai {Panch-Ganr}. 

Some 50,000 Shrimiilia of the parent stock came to Central India. Here 
tliey formed a local endo^^mouB grotip. T]je poet Magb n aa a Mrdwi Sbrimali 
as was Kavi Dalpatram Dayahhni, C. I. E., tlie Kavishwar (Poet-laureate) of 
Gujaratii. 

flu JChodi (Po^icA-fjour). No information ns yet. 

(&).—Kshathitas. 

152 . Locfil Sajptils :— 

The K»hatriyaa of Central India are on the whole the same as those of the 
North-li\ esi Provinces Biid Kajpu tana. The West of the Ageoc^ particular I y is 
moaify peopled by Kabatriyaa who sprang from, and atiil keep up their 
connection with the great fiimiiici of li^jputana. 

Ttie only groups which can be said to be distinct and local are the Ba^hdat 
of liai-helklp^tid and the Butidelas, Fannarj, manderts and Chandelaa of 
Bundelkhaud. 

The BagJidat are connected with ajid marry into Kajputana families, but 
tJic other groups are distinct. 

Jiundeikhandi KshaIrinas i-—* 

This local group is always known as Thakur in distinction to the term 
Rajput, which designates a cJaas of lower aocial position in BuiideJkband. 

The Thakurs are an endogamous local group divided into three exogamoua 
sections, Bundeld^ £Jhtindet‘e and Bcinnar, They Lave no connection with any 
other Kajput class. They marry their children at a later age thou moat people. 

The I/handeres aod Parmars say they are respectively descended from 
Ponwars of Dhar and Chauhans. 

They asBiated a former Raja of Bundrlkhand and being given land became 
localised severing all connection with the original stock. 

There is a curious custora among the people of this group. They never allow 
their women to we;tr any metal save gold anywhere above the feet. 

On the feet they wear silver but if they cinnot afford to wear gold onja- 
ments above the feet^ they must wear lac, or nothing. (Jn no account must 
another metal be carried. 

The Thakurs are very strict ns regards the Farda system. 

The legendary tales about the origin of this family assign the rise of the 
race to one Paachaui Gahincar who in S. 1311 (A.D, 1254) became a votary at 
a shrine of in the Vindhiyas, He determined to sacrifice bimaelf and 
drawing a sword applied it to his neck. The goddess intervened, but he had 
already broken the skin and one drop of blood fdl. The drop, when it touch¬ 
ed Jhe ground, sprang up as a boy. His son and bis successors were calleii 
Bwtdetas from** Bund” a drop in commemoration of the blood spilt. The 
goddess biesssed Pancham and the boy, telling him bo would become a king. 

Another tale attributes the name to “bondi a slave g^rl. This family 
being descended from mixed iinicn between a Ehtingar slave girl and a Bajput. 
This would seem the most probabJe st'jry and there are other facts which 
support this theory. 
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C^andd.—They came from Maboba. They drove out the old original 
Goad ruler* ot the country but lost their posUiou when the Moghals came into 
power, 

B(ighdas. —They are of the Agniiuh race and Solanki They 

rame iuto Baghelthand when the Mahoniedaita were subduing the country 
and overturning the old kingdom. Curiously enough it was in the days of 
Afcbar that this section of Baghela Rajputs rose to importanccj aa Akbar and 
ills m'*ther were both received and looked after by Raja Ram Baghel when 
Sher Shah was asserting hia rights in the usual oriental manner. 

The natue is derived either from that of Sid Bhag Rao un ancestor (see 
Tod, who therefore spells the name Bbagd) or else, which is very likely a 
totemistic title, after the tiger. There is a legend narrating how one of the 
founders of the race was nursed by one of these beaets, 

153, The SdecUd Ca^Us., and Tables referring tti them,'~- The selection of 
certain castes for special treatment was not, I found, at all an easy matter, 1 
had little or no information on which tu go in making my choice. To have 
taken all who returned over a certain number would, 1 found, have made the 
list troublesouaely long, while groups of local importance were not always in¬ 
cluded. 

I cannot say that in the light o£ my present experience the selection 
is the best that could have been made, but it will be easier to correct the 
list on a future occasiou when the Ethnographic survey as well as our pre¬ 
sent experience will be at band to assist ns. 

Seventeen Hindu, four Mahouiedan, two Jaiu and twelve Animistic groups 

have been taken. 

The seieciion of the Auimists has been alreidy dealt with in Chapter III. 

Jijkotidt Brahmans ,—The Jijbotias of Buadelfcband arc locally an ira- 
portant group. They and the Sanadh Brahmans being the most influential on 
this side of Central India, They are sprung from the Kanaujiyas of the 
North-West Provinces. The Kananjiyas are so named from the city of Kanya* 
kubja whence they came. 

They have three great sub-divisionB, Sarwaria, Jijhotla atnl Sanadh ; El¬ 
liot says the Jiihotias rank low in public estimation. ** Their correct name 
is Yajur-hota derived originally, it is said, from their having miuie burnt 
ufferings according to the form of the Tajur Veda'* {EtUoi),. The Bun- 
delkbaud group say their name ia derived from that of Jujhar Singh of Orchha 
in whose time they came to Bundelkhand, 

However it appears they are in truth only aii offshoot of the North* 
A Vest Proviivees Jijhotias. 

The legend of iheir migration is this. Jujhar Singh, Raja of Orchha in S* 
167 S (A.-D. 1651 ) gave a sacrifice and invited Brahmans from ell sides. 
The Kanaujiyas refused hie invitation and gifts, and would not come. He re¬ 
ferred the matter to Kanauj asking the reason for it. Some of the Kanauj 
Brahmans hearing what was going on accepted and came. Thirteen came and 
afterwards remained in the country being given Jagirs for their maintetianee. 

The Bundelkhandi Jijhotias are divided into 71 exogamous groups. 
Of these the first 13 as desceudid from the 13 Brahmans who originally come 
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over consider themselves superior. These divisions are colled the 13 Patas. 
The other 58 divisions ore colled the 58 PanchaduTs, and seem to have orisen 
lately. As can be seen from tiieir iiaines they are moaily territorial. 

The f^roups all intermarry but certain families of the Patas will not give 
I heir daughters to the Panchatiayst Tliis tendency to hypergamy is not, 
however, general between the divisions in the two groups. 

Early inairioge is the rule. No gifts are given to the bridegroom before 
the marriage is celebrated. The group will eat palH with all li rah mans, 
Kahotriyos, Vaishyas and Kayasthas of Hundelkhand. 

They are well educated and act as Pandits^ rvjaris and Gums. They are 
much looked up to locally, 

■^Jna ... ... 33,34D 

Ajnas were taken because they appear to have been an isolateil local 
group. LTnfortunately record in their case is practically worthless. The 
Census Commissioner of Gwalior State, where they were tnosily found, says that 
tiiese returns are evidently quite inoorreet through carelessness in enumera* 
ling. ! have, therefore, lieeii obliged to Omit ihom. in niy discussione. 

Crookes, Elliott and Risley make no mention of tliem but Sherring says 
they are peculiar to Central India. 

.^ffartcal ... ... ... ... 41 , 637 , 

They are not, of course, a local group being met witli generally in Northern 
India, but are of importance among the trading section of the Central India com¬ 
munity. They say they are descended from Diian Pal, king of Partabnagar, 
who hod eight sobs who founded eight goiras into which they say they are 
divided, 

Crookes says they get their name from the town of Agroha in Bi^isar. 
King Ugrasen of that place having had seventeen eons from ivliora they were 
descended. The local Agarwals put Ugrasen as ninth in descent from Dban 
Pal. They are mostly \ aishnav Hindus and are together with Mahesris the 
biggest opium traders of Central India. 

d/d/ie.;ri ... ... ... ... ... iS.Soo. 

Not a local group but a very Infioential one. They flerive their 
iiBine from ^aheshimr (SAiVa). Their founder was boi> of Khandsen, 
king of Kbandprastb. He went out shooting one day nnd being TivearT 
he and his 72 Sirtiars proposed to bathe in a tank where some Pishis 
were sacrificing. TJicy begged him not to do so till the sacrifice was o^cr. 
He paid no heed. The holy men then cursed him with immobility. After 
much prayer on the pact of their relatives and friends Shiva {Maheshicar) 
released them from this curse on the understanding that they resigned their 
Kshatriya rank. They became I’ftwfti/ns and adopted Jifahesri as their n.nme. 
They arc mostly Hindus; a few are dains. 1'hey arc, ns a rule, of tlie Vaihbli- 
achari or Pamanandt teet. They are great traders in Opium. 
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Also of local importance. They are descendefl from Upaldeo Pomtar. 
In A. D. 1 65 they were ebnverted to Jainism by a Jain IVi/f called Ratna 
Prabhuji. They an* nearly all Stcctamhari Jains but at the same time 
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woraliip D&vL They may be commonly seen in Indore with n broad saffron 
mark across the forehead under which there is a small crimson dot represent* 
log Devi, 

Their name is derived from that of Ossi, Ossa or Ossanagar, a town in 
Jlarwar. Tod says iso curious fact though little known that the" 
“ pontiffs of the faith must be selected from youths of Ossi." 

Other castes were taken as generally representative of a numerous class, 
or as of special local interest, 

Dhangars ... ... ... ... 10,361. 

Token on account of their peculiar position with regard to the Indore State 
whose Chief belongs to this caste. The name is from Dhenuiara dealer 
in cows 

... *>. ... ... ... 3d|305. 

Were similarly token as representing the warrior caste of the Marathi 
speaking race. 

The rest require no comment. 

154, SeUcted CasU rcfujws 

I do not think it would repay us to go very minutely into the figures of 
Table XIV, but if we take certain representative groups and follow them 
through the table we may be able to draw some general con elusions. I do not 
think that the accuracy of the figures warrants our doing more. 

I will, therefore, take Agarwal Banias (2J, Jijhotia (6), Shrigode (7), 
Shrimali ("8) Brahmans, and Rajputs (le'), Bhils (26J, Bhilalas (27), and 
Gouds (28). 

These examples are drawn from different itrata of the social system, 5 
belonging to the castes proper, and 3 to tribal communities. Of these last the 
Good has considerable pretensions to Hinduism. 

Two other minor comparisons may be made, one between Jijhotm and 
Shrimali Brahmans, as representing the people of the Lowlying and Plateau 
country or East and West of the Agency, and the other between Oswals of the 
Jain and Hindu sectioos of the community. 

Males. 

Genera/.—Taking all ages together we find the tribes show the greatest 
number of bachelors, Bhils showing about 50 per cent,, the more hinduised 
Gonds 43 per cent, or 7 per cent, less, while Hindu figures vary from 41 per cent, 
for Agarwals to 30 percent, for Shrimali Brahmans. This difference is due to 
the later marriage age of the tribes, which leaves a lot of youths in the prime 
of life still bachelors. 

The figures for Jijbotias and Shrimalis seem to show that it is less easy 
for the Eastern castes to find husbands Aao for the West, or else child-marriage 
is less in vogue. This, however, is not reported to be so. 

The Jain Oswala as compared with the Hindu seem to marry later. 

The widower figures bring out the enstoms clearly. The castes come first 
with the greatest number, the tribal figures being much lower, the highest 
being 12 per cent, below the lowest Hindu figure. The great expense of re¬ 
marriage among castes is responsible for this. 
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Tbcre is no great difference between East and West, but tbe Jain Oswald 
shew fewer widowers than the Hindu which, taking their great wealth into 
consideration, is what one would expect. 

Infant and chUd 0—5 ;—There is nothing much to be made of 

the figures till we come to 13—15 period. 

![226-in-32* Hindu figures run from 43 per cent, inarried among Jijbotias to 10 per cent. 

among Shrimalis. The tribes are far behind, their highest figure being U per 
cent, behind the lowest caste figure. Tbis shews the difference in custom. 

Between East and West there is the large difference of 34 per cent. T 
can scarcely think this return is correct. Jain Oswals shew 27 per cenL less 
married at tbis age than Hindu Oswals do. 

ti& 36. and priToe of li/e, 15—40 Here tbe figures everywhere get nearer 

together and there is nothing to be said about them. 

Widotcers .—The last period shews us that there are more widowers among 
castes than tribes. This is due to marriage expenses as 1 have already stated. 

40 I must say that I think the Bhil figure is too high. East and West shew a 

" ^ difference of 3 per cent, tbe East re-marrying more^ Oswal Jains shew more 

widowers than their Hindu caste fellows, which is not what I should have 
expected. 

Feualzs. 
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Female figures arc more important, but unfortunately are also much more 
inaccurate. 

Taking all ages there are more married women among the castes than 
among tbe tribes. 

Infant and child marriage^ 0—5 :—There is no infant marriage to speak cf 
the figures only reaching 2 per cent, at tbe 0-5 period. 

Gonds shew a high figure at 5—12. 

Tbe 12—15 period brings out the castes first with an average of 45 per cent, 
married, the tribes having 26 per cent. Gonds are to the fore. 

The less hinduised Bhils and Bhilalas do not show so much sign of infant 
marriage. 

There is 33 per cent, difference between the highest figure for a tribe and 
the lowest for a caste. 

The East shews most married, as do Jain Oswals. 

Youth and prime of Uft^ 15—40 :—There is nothing to be said of these 
figures which are all nearer together. 

TV'fdflUfAood. “There are no returns between 0—12 w’orth considering. At 

13 _ 15 Hindu caste figures range from 14 per cent, to 5 percent., tribal from 

8 per cent, to 5 per cent. Tribal figures are lowest generally, owing to the 
greater prevalance of widow re-marriage, Jain Oswals shew 11 per cent, more 
widows at 40 than Hindu Oswals, 

Our general conclusions are tbat infant marriage is not very prevalent 
anytvhere, child marriage more common among castes than tribes and widow 
re-marriage among tribes. 

The East of the Agency re-raarries widows more freely, Jain Oswals, aa 
would be supposed, discountenance widow re-marriage more than their Hindu 
caste fellows. 
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155. Proporiton of the sexes m selected castes,—The proportion of the 
sexes is nowhere very extraordinary save in the case of Ajnas. Their return 
is. however^ the Gwalior Census Officer informs me, wholly unreliable and 
there is no reason to suppose that female infanticide exists among them at 

all. 

The question of infanticide in Central India was first raised in 1881 
when a Circular letter was issued by the Government of India calling for 
Statistics of all convictions for infanticide in states of Central India during 
the last five years. 

The return shewed only five convictions. In forwarding the statement 
Sir Lepel Griffin said that he understood from the circular that what had 
been called for was a general return of the murder by mothers of illegitimate 
children, and not what was generally reoognlKed as female infanticide. Of 
female infauiicidc as generally understood he said “ I doubt not the custom 

.is largely practised in Central India especially among tribes and clans of 

Rajputs.” The next reference to the subject was made in 1893 when the 
Political Agent in Baghelkhand reported that the deficiency of girls under 
ten in certain villages of Riwa State was suspicious. Rules were then framed 
and applied to certain villages. 

The rules appear to have had some effect as the report in 1895 on their 
working shews the difEecence to be much less. Thus in 1S93 there were 484 
boys to 102 girls, or 210 girls to 1,000 boys. In lS9a the ratio was 8^7 girls 
to 1,000 boys and in 1896, 600 girls to 1,000 bays. On this occasion it is 
640 girls to 1,000 boys. 

The tehsils in which these villages fall shew a general population of hoys 
and girls under 10 years of age as below> 


Tehsils ■** 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Huzur 

*«. 3o,79S 

40,338 

Teonthar 

... 11,722 

12,291 

Madhogarh 

... 15,537 

15,674 

Whole Rlwa State 

... 161,gl3 

163,708 


Girls are thus everywhere in excess. 

Generally speaking in this connection it may be mentioned that in the 
North-West Provinces infanticide is not suspected in a tract until the ratio 
of girls to 1,000 boys, under 12, falls to 666, and no proclamation under Act 
VIIIof 1870 is made until it falls to 613 {Punjab Census Report 1881), 

The ratio, therefore, on this occasion would under these rules give rea¬ 
son for suspicion, but not require an immediate application of the Act. How¬ 
ever, data are scanty I aoi not prepared to vouch for their accuracy, as 
sub-caste returusare apt to be‘faulty. The return for Uajputs generally 
gives 950 women to 1,000 men, and at 0—5 and 5—12, the age at which this 
infanticide is carried out, if done at all, the ratios are 1,042 and 943 girls to 
1,000 Imys respectively. 

The custom is not, therefore, common to all Rajputs. It may be so in a 
few special tribes, but before this can be definitely determined more data arc 

wanted. 
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GeDerally the custom does not exist. 

156. Polyyamy.—Among the Hindd castes only 6 shew an excess of 
wives over husbands, Shrigode Brahman 106 wivea to 100 husbands, Gelot 
107, Kandera 101, Khangar 102, Rajput 105 and Sondhia l07. 

The Ajiimists have i tribes out of the 12 who shew an excess of wives, 
Arakb 126 wives to 100 husbands a rather high figure, Bharud 122, GondlOe, 
Kol 108, Kotwal llO, Mina 110, Patlia 107, It is only among these tribes 
that any very large preponderance of wives is found. 

Some of the ratios at the different agc>p>eriods are (^uite inexplicable. 

157. Variation in caste/^urei ,—Owing to the classification of 1801 in 
which no separation of castes and snb'Castes seems to have been made, I am 
afraid comparison gives us no results of any value, though where possible I 
Iiave combined aub^^tes. 

The figures speak for themselves. It can be seen at once that they were 
made out on two different and noncomparable systems. 

The Animist figures may perhaps be considered as being more or less on 
the same basis. 

158- Socioi precedence ineastes^—lt has been almost impossible to recou* 
ctle the different positions given to the castes and tribes by different states. All 
I could do was to arrange them as near the average position as possible noting 
where there vrere any great variatiotis in the place assigned. 

The classification adopted was based on feeding and the giving of water 
which appeared to be the best method of distinction to employ. The classifi* 
cation follows that devised by the Census Superintendent of the North‘We at 
Provinces. The table explains itself. The order is certain to displease many, 

I fear. 


159. In^uence on^Mahomedanism of Hindu stirro/undings. 

The influence of Hindu surroundings on the Mahomedan population of 
Central India is very marked. It is especially noticeable in customs relating 
to marriage, dress and food. 

The marriage ceremonies are so Hindu in character that it is not at first 
sight always possible to distinguish between a Hindu and a Mahomedan 
wedding. The following rites among others are adopted from the Hindus :— 

The bridegroom is decorated with the SeAru, the wreath which he wears 
ott the forehead made of flowers bound with gold and silver thread, the wristlet 
(Kangna) is also worn, his head is covered with the magan^ a veil of red 
cloth, the bridegroom and bride are subjected to maigan, the seclusion in the 
parents home which takes place a few days before the marriage, the bridegroom 
and bride are rubbed all over with piYftt, a mixture of and turmeric 
(uio/na ceremony), Joshis are called in to determine the muhuria as in the 
case of a Hindu wedding, coloured clothes are used, Bowers are scattered, a 
mandwa is set up and the usual Hindu offering made, including that to a 
married woman (sairasAnaj. It is interesting to note that this presentation of 
an offering to a cannot be made by a bride who has been converted to 

Isltmisni. 


There are other minor enstonia wluih are offeh obierVeit also such as the 

abuse of the men at the end of the feast. 

The regular hatfit of the Hitulits Is alwnya useil, dancing girls are hire^l,. 
rhuslc is ployeil and the bridegroom goes in ]>focessi<;n through the town 
calling on his relations. 

The eyes of the corpse are nnointefl with black lead. On the Srii 
cUy after the funerot all the relatives as,«mble and a parj-^ri b presented to tiie 
deceased’s heir. Wcnnen lament at the tomb, strew flowers, burn incense, etc. 
The observance known %% Phul is carried out. The deceaseds widow 
is forhiddeu ever to wear ornaments again and widow re-roarriage is loofceii 

at askance. 

As regards dress and appearance ^laliomed-ins commonly shave their 
beards, young men wear Hindu jewellery such os the kantha and karo, als^i 
dhotis and Hindu pagatis arecouamon, especially among the lower classes sucii 
as Rangrez, NayaUv, etc. Women wear Uhenga, and Lv[fra in Hindu fashion 
instead'’oE Fyjamm and kurti, the ehdi and Odhani are ordinarily worn. Hindu 
oroameiits are useil by women such as the “Won the hair and bangles. 
The right hand is covered with omametits bnt on the left only bangles are worn. 
The ornaments arc common. The tikn mark is used, and mehendi opplieil to 
the hands and feet. The Angarkha among men is fastened on the righc 
Hindu hisliion, instod of on the left, 

lu feeding, too, Hindu customs prevail. Thus in many places the Maho- 
medans take their clothes, and iierform ablutions also, hpmg the place 
where they cat. Tlie women have to feed apart and very often each man has 
a semrate dish. Rmas utensils are common, beef is not eaten, even when pro, 
curable, the meal Is served in parts separately to guard against polution, food 
is not taken in a sisters, or daughter's house. I have eventnow^n Mabomedari 
aorvants refuse cakes, etc., sent in a dali because they asserted that they might 
have been cooked by a low caste man. 

Other mis'Cellancous custojns are also met witlu 

Money is lent out at intemt but under covert terms, excommunicatiow 
from a community takes place just as outcastiug among Hindus and entaiU 
peoakiesj the barber will not shave him, no one will bring him drinking water, 
or smoke a chilam with him. Divorce is very difficult to pt and often means 
the jiayinent of a considerable sum on the part of the girls' people. ^ 

Maboroedan Fagir disciples call themselves Bedkas and inherit their 


teacher's property- _ ^ c n 

Till comparatively lately the Jhhomedanlaw of successiou was not foHow- 

ed ill Barwani state much to the loss of Mabomedan women, now, however, it 
is understood. 

Tlic Z)rt.?ellra, Dtwdi, llofi nni Bakshfi Some nf the 

lower das’ies, though Mahomedans, never observe Maliomedan forms of 't^rship, 
thev worship and SiialaMata, the gcnldess of smalt pox « mvambly 

nnmitiated, goats are sacrificed at the tombs of Mabome.lan pir^i who are prnc* 
i Jly treted « It they «rc god., astrologers or. colled in to nome the lock, 
hoor tor 0 journey or uudertokiog, ood litoUmoos ore employed to cost boro.. 

copes at births. 
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The Ch'itti Qodhhh%T\\i% aad other feasts relating to domestic matters are 
kept. Hiaiti inm^s are %'ery common, i, e., Ganga, Manraj^ Jamnni, Kesri, etc. 
The customs are not all followed in any one place and in Bbopat or Jaora 
town the Influence of Mahomedasism ia very strong of course and the observances 
more strictly Musalmari in character. The Hindu chief U commonly ihe 
Knzi of the states He delegates power to Kazis who arc Mahometan 
Mullahs but fliial decisions rest with him. This power appears genemlly to 
have come to the chief when the Mahomedau rule declined. 

160. Influence oj Mahamedans en Ilindm, —This is of course not so marked 
as the opposite influence and docs not much aflect minor matters. The most 
noticeable effect it has is as regards festivals and specially die Muharram. Tills 
festival is kept by almost all Hindus while many also keep the iSi^Aci^*i'Aeimt 
and Id, 

The JfuAarrnm is always the scene for general holiday especially in 
Msiratha states. In his ^'‘Letters from a Maratha Camp** Broughton gives an 
inieresting account of this festival. He remarks that the universal ardour 
**w'itli which the Hindoos participate in its ceremonies is curious enough.” 
“Every one turns Fuqeer; that is he wKira some green rags, with a string" 
“of green or red cotton yarn tied up like beads across his shoulders, and goes” 
“about begging from such actiuaintauce as are fools enough to give him any" 
“ thing." He mentions how the Muha Eaj was a “ Faqueer during the whole 
of the Moobaram,’* This same enthusiastic general participation CTcists now- 
a-dajfi, as those who have witnessed the festival in Indore will have reen for 
themselves. Sunnis take as much part in sending Tazyasy joining in the 
procession etc., as the Sbias, and all rich and important Hindus send Tacyas. 
This custom seems to have been always more prevalent in these parts than in 
other parts of Indio. A writer in the Jonmal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
many years ago noted that “ the Mooharam ia celebmled throughout the ** 
“Dekhan and Malwa with greater enthuaiasm than in any other parts of” 
“India. Grand prepamtiona are made in every town on the occasion ns if for” 
“a festival of rejoicing rather than of observing the rites of mourning, as" 
“ they ought.” 

In Mahomedan towns like Bhopal and Jflora Hindus dress and speak like 
Haliomedans and are not distinguishable. Tills is especially so with the 
Kayasthas and Kashmiri Pandits. These people have discarded the use of 
the It’Ma among other things. I am informed also that the Jam mercKanta 
of these towns have taken to eating after sundown. Men wear and 

sufas instead of dhotis and Hindu pagaTts, even tinned pots are occasionally 
found in the bands of Hindus. Tbc tombs of Hindu saints are reverenced. 
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f ppp 


IfatiAt 

ijm 

3,952 

1 3,834 

*** 


Hedha 

1 4,299 

2,110 

2,*80 

■ PP 


Uudhpa] p** 

1.098 

69E 

1 896 

PPV 


Nthal 

6,017 

2,599 

1 2,418 

! 


TLrkUir 

1,129 

54G 

) 589 



Chirwa 

776 

43S 

» 337 

' ; 


KoncUr 

. 7,916 

4,28] 

1 3,634 

i 


Piidiie 

1,146 

; 59£ 

t 557 

f ... 


Biiituria 

306 

Of 

i lOf 

1 1 ... 


^tiiYiri *41 

, j 234 

. 10] 

1 13f 

1 

■ 

Total Group XI r 

> !^88S7 

478t,87< 

i 706,69 

0 199] 

1 ^ 
























































SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Caxtti Tribe and Race by Social Precedence^ 


Tribft nod 

Pcrsauft, 

Ui]». 

IFeiiiEilt.'fi. 

o.i i 

Si 1 

^ ^ — 

= n 

k S-= 

C ^-1 ^ 

Uemavks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Group I.— Superior Castoe. 

' 201 ^ 

I0i,069 

57,815 



•Saiyad 

3s,m 

SiQ.756 

17,718 

fti i> 


Mugbd 

ififlTS 

8,477 

6.558 1 

... 


Ppithua 

148,42-1 

76.619 

72,505 

-Ill 


Enlirc 

I«,«83 

8,371 

7,322 



Total Group i 

■US',580 

217,302 

202:263 

?;934 


Group !!■—Inferior Cwtua. 

100,273 

67,886 

H387 



Total Group II 

[ 

160JS73 

1 

67,838 

1 

61,337 

2,066 

1 



JAINS. 


Strictly speaking Jains recognise no castes, but as a matter of fact they keep the Hindu castes and 
come IQ class V. The STvetembari sect are to all intents and purposes Vaisfaya Hindus, but Dignin* 
baris and Dhundias less so* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE JL 

Variation in Caste, Tribe and Bace. 


HINDUS- 


Allif 

Aina 

Ijftliii 

BudIil 

ti 

ft 

Bhltt 

Chmtitkr 

GAdciria 

Gnjar 

Jo«bi 

Kikichhi 

Kobu* 

Kandern 

Kbungar 

Kori 

Kunihar 

Kunbi 

LodUi 

Bluratlta 

Nni 

Tell 


Agarwul 

Mube$ri 

Oswol 

Uthem 


JAINS 


QjiwaX 

Sarttogi 


MUSAUIANS— 


Shaikh 

Sai^tuI 

Mogbd 

Pathaii 


ANTMISTS^ 


Arakh 

BbU 

Bhartid 

Btdlola 

Gobd 

Kirar 

Korini 

Kol 

Mina 

Patlia 

Seharia 



pERSOKaT 

Nft Vahiatiosi. 

t'lECENTAI}^ or VaRJA* 

TlOK ZSCCREASE {+} 
Decrease (—J* 

Caste, Taice anb Back, 

1001. 

1801. 

18SI. 


ISSI— 

1001. 

1681— 

1S9I. 

1891— 

1901. 

1881— 

1831. 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

s 

7 

8 

& 


¥ l-f* 

■I t-i- 


•i h-i 


mi57 

378,591 

1245^376 

' •' 

= 47,434 

+127.215 


12T 

28.349 

18,592 

-■■I-* 

*** ! 

+ 4,657 

a*- 

+ 

a^i'0 

104,073 

210,M6 

110,m 


— 142,474 

-f-176464 

— 

41'1 

41.037 

2,070 

... 

-■n 

+ 39,567 

*** 

-fie, 11*4 

J9,33-5 

111 



+ 19,824 

■ i* 

-|.17,859-4 


' i*4 1 

M* + 

i i I 





172.919 

245,091 


... 

— 70j072 

— 43,587 

— 

288 

29,919 

,^653 

m km 


- 8.733 

¥ ■ ■ 

“ 

227 

mM3^ 

958.475 

961,003 

« + ■■ 

— 89,822 

- fi.618 

— 

7’3 

733. IM 

888,018 

60l;&72 


mm* 

—154,874 

— B8.031 

-- 

17-4 

657,993 

003,506 

mmt 

+ 55,901 

— 201,304 

t 

9-3 

10,381 

4532 

■ ■■. 

*r* 

1+ 5,829 


+ 

12ft'G 

149,539 

in,m 


*** 

— 21.803 

■ 41 

— 

12-7 

10.633 

20.879 


*t* 

— 10,257 

^.4 

— 

49-1 

194.179 

904>11 

337,466 

mm¥ 

— 40,332 

— 13^55 

— 

10-7 

10,214 

12,204 

mm* 

... 

— 1,990 

411 

-- 

16-3 

35^095 

472, m 

185,004 


— 437,039 

+ 290.070 

— 

92-5 

30.668 

Sl^l 

ii* 


- 60,7?3 

... 

— 

62-3 

ii.l30 

22,047 

i.i 

mm* 

— 4,617 

.11 


20-D 

32,988 

20,156 

1 i ■■ 

... 

+ ia,s3a 

4.1 

t 

83-8 

14.1,511 

91,594 

l..i 


4- 49,947 

4.1 

T 

64-a 

138,156 

155,698 

1 1 1- 

1 i « 

— 23,512 

41- 

— 

171 

50,4.53 

57,834 

108,148 

III 

— 1,428 

—110,?&4 

— 

2-4 

319,637 

252, 

mm* 

*** 

— 33,021 

... 

-- 

1-3 

34,230 

35.508 

... 

... 

— 1,323 

-■< 


3-7 

154,623 

170,393 


... 

— 15,766 

411 

— 

9-3 

162,933 

211,285 

250,262 

« 

1 !■« 

— 48,302 

— 38,967 


93-8 

43,1»2 

35,807 

8,495 



4- 12,425 


+ 

34-3 

13,644 


'I'l'* 

4 . S,14S 


+ 

60-5 

201,864 

234^789 

mmm 


— 32,905 



14 

33.484 

34,377 

mmm 


+ 3,607 


+ 

10-3 

15,075 

10,124 

m I* 

m** 

4- 4.951 

Pi-a- 

t 

48-9 

143,4^4 

170,020 

* h* 


— 2i;698 , 

* ■# ! 


12*7 

S,J42 

2,591 

§>■ i 


— 449 

a ap [ 


17*3 

202;494 

354,177 

217,022 

* + * 

— 181,683 

-{-137,155 1 


42'8 

0,366 ; 

11,444 

-iva- 


— 2,078 

##•1 

— 

la-i 

131.230 

159,356 

a-aa- 


— 28,026 

-a- 

— 

17-6 

19&015 

2M,449 

413,602 

1 ■ 

- 69,434 

—159,^ 


23*3 1 

93.778 

113,331 

¥¥!■ 


— 20,053 

t** 

— 

17-6 

9,867 

21,131 

■1** 

T i-i 

— 11,464 

m IT 

- - 

542 

32.358 

28,335 

wrnm 

#11 

+ 4.023 

■■ ■■* 

+ 

141 

156,357 

217,274 

137,316 


- 60,917 

4 - 2,9969 


28 

98,216 

118,338 

40,83l> 


— 20,129 

■h 88,503 

— 

IT 

14,111 

lS,089 

— a 

#*1- 

+ 2,023 

... 


16'8 ; 

47,674 

70,004 

•11* 

*** 

— 22,830 

■pv. 


31-8 


+ 3t« 

+ ios-a 

•I i-h 

— "iss 

*** 

— 

— 17"B 

25 

— "hi 

♦t* 157-8 


— 65-6 


15.5 


•I i i 
■ill. 


&^2 

hi* 

Ik* 

384 


1B.<I 

1374 

i^i-a 

^-1 
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SUBSIBIAfiT 


Civil Cvnditvm 




L'bmuti^. 


Cabti Tribe di EA4^ 

TOTit- 

€-6 

6^13 

12-15 

' 16-ao 


i0 4borei 

Total* 

IK 

5-13 



M- 

F. 

M. 

F. 

4l. 

F. 

ir. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

iS, 

F. 

M. 

F* 

M. 

r. 

M. 

F 

M. 

F. 

1 


3 ‘ 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

30 


ll2 

|17i 


16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

ai 

A}b» 


920 

S33 

98S 

634 

Bm 

727 

1 020 

291 

111 

1 124 

85 

B3 

17 

20 1 

436 

496 

10 

13 

lie 

255 

EinJa Agarxml 


m 

SS5 


091 

836 

833 

537 

450 

223 

150 

301 

77 

IDG 

40 

451 

488 

8 

I 

1£0 

163 

„ Midu^Bri 

^41-1 

m 

310 

650 

990 

xao 

79S 

583 

402 

370 

152 

:i50 

60 

112 

58 

475 

tm 

43 

5 

tis 

197 1 

^ QswiJ 



321 

039 

975 

oeo 

807 

659 

539 

261 

019 

101 

S5 

37 

12 

520 

501 

f 

25 

130 

192 

BbAt 

I... 

395 

293 

975 

287 

323 

739 

529 

419 

330 

164 ' 

E79 

47 

Lt5 

48 

459 

195 

25 

13 

167 

245 

JjfjibmAi] Jijbotik 


3!ii 

362 

987 

&S7 

775 

739 : 

527 

452 

32S 

218 

199 

153 

112 

7S 

m 

486 

la 


S2 

256 

„ Ghrigodo 


37i 

314 

674 

Bes 

918 

833 

767 

525 

362 

no 

]60 

32 

68 

16 

m 

HI 

20 

U 

59 

106 

^ Shrimaj] 

nn 

303 ' 

^3 

335 

675 

017 

e£i 

630 

491 

S13 

161 

2;!0 

47 

62 

53 

530 

m 

16 

25 

83 

m 

Phojigu 


310 

236 

mi 

970 

026 

758 


901 

248 

70 

77 

27 

52 

16 

553 

657 

a 

28 

71 1 

228 

GeJdt 

Wl'l 

42*2 

3T0 

994 

1*000 

9S9 


S05 

010 

636 

215 

152 

S 

7 


494 

523 

6 


U 

12 

Gujir 

*** 

414 

327 

931 

6;s 

BS3 

703 


428 

423 

m 

at? 

68 

103 , 

40 

441 

481 

IS 

20 

106 

I9i 

Joshi 


417 

347 

933 

9c; 

326 1 

SOQ 

&&(} 

470 

3IB 

155 , 

170 

71 

116 

34 

451 ' 

m 

n 

33 

m 

120 

Kviiltrt 


431 

305 

972 

m 

BSl 

827 

593 


306 

201 

2U 

89 

E20 

38 

450 

509 

28 

19 

111 

l€6 

ELungBT 


413 

331 

935 

933 

727 ‘ 

893 

598 

m 

412 

m 

133 

62 

73 

112 

m 

486 

15 

12 

207 



1 

37a 

2S3 

076 


901 

72U 

617 

393 

430 

180 

166 

46 

S6 

49 

m 

46S 

23 

2i 

92 

263 

BiiLjput 

‘1++ 

423 


997 1 

960 • 

886 

345 

C54 

946 

463 

155 

199 

03 

115 

32 

446 

434 

12 

31 

iOS 

143 

SoodhiA 

■ %B 

2S7 

233 

m 

QS5 ^ 

915 

701 

C62 

495 

346 

73 

145 

19 

50 

16 

160 

532 

4 

13 

'72 

176 1 



400 

52a 

991 

969 

959 

926 

350 

343 

579 

77 

“200 

29 

03 

14 

m 1 

148 

0 

6 

35 

C8 

SarHflgi 

PiFT 

iSi 

291 

m 

975 

039 

070 

733 

436 

008 

151 

231 

57 ‘ 

201 

26 

110 1 

450 

11 

IS 

51 

116 

EJoghd 

PI I 

m 

1 322 

291 

2S5 

m 

913 

C03 

000 

415 

197 

U3 

47 

93 

30 

m 

524 

9 

n 

109 

74 

J*f]i Wa n 

-PI i 

m 

310 

1^3 

012 

SOS 

670 

932 

907 

572 

211 

S03 

42 

55 

33 

501 

5ie 

6 

66 

ITS 

306 

Baiyod 

P4-I 

411 

33S 

936 


m j 

912 

7:^ 

571 

532 

228 

120 

00 

76 

36 

495 

483 

13 

9 

5S 

1 SO 1 

Sluukli 

HP i 

416 

313 

9S7 

979 

942 

022 

769 

031 ' 

625 

218 

168 

59 

58 

28 

SOI 

488 

J2 

18 

50 

72 

Arakb 

nil 

443 

233 

924 

%l 

319 

m3 

633 

[ 

S58 

435 

211 

183 

118 

160 

33 

356 

398 


13 

101 

214 

Bbikjud 

i-i 

m 

309 

970 

941 

808 

939 

339 

633 

557 

438 

194 

1.2 

112 

62 

370 

482 

27 

56 

162 

394 

Bhil 


407 

404 

991 

976 

924 

920 

360 

7^1 

CC7 

m5 

192 

a? 

32 

' 23 

415 

m 

0 

23 

72 

73 

BhIhiR 

«i 1 

64L 

m 

993 

935 

913 

1 914 

901 

889 

705 

200 

m 

63 


21 

m 

fM 

7 

14 

51 

so 

Goitd 

«pp 

430 

m 

966 

962 

955 

S05 

902 

m 

473 

2^!G 

m 

185 

41 

33 

195 

SOS 

31 

40 

27 

179 

£irar 

#»+ 

440 

328 

995 

985 

844 

386 

807 

647 

621 

800 

130 

31 

88 

11 

193 

m 

4 

14 

55 

112 1 

E^l 

IIP 

513 

454 

m 

1>76 

759 

98T 

743 

753 

m 

S55 

222 

126 

796 

47 

416 

m 

2i 

20 

S3T 

102 

KoHcn 

k hi 

303 

390 

974 

286 

390 

917 

801 

854 

712 

355 

230 

68 

97 

20 

114 

314 

26 

14 

101 

44 

Kotwui 

i-Ki 

42S 

363 

917 

917 

j 863 

803 

702 

547 

411 

230 

121 

41 

72 

25 

189 

m 

70 

83 

111 

183 

lllaft 

#■■ 

432 

323 

973 

947 

OM 

870 

829 

654 

528 

163 

232 

73 

54 

21 1 

m 

491 

25 

48 

55 

104 

Fattifc 

P^-P 

3S8 

402 

994 

065 

■ 777 

725 

787 

921 

492 

220 

99 

87 

6] 

eo 

405 

474 

&3L 

31 

214 

235 

Behena 

kPk 

510 

502 

997 

991 

958 

906 

814 

517 

615 

307 

133 

73 

! 50 

58 

388 

585 

3 

a 

9S 

5^^; 


















































































table iu. 

Age for stUtted caeUsper ifiQO, 
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Mfkrritd. 


1215 

15-20 

20-40 

^£0 & Over, 

Totau 

IA 

OB j 

^13 

12-15 

15^20 

30-40 

1 40&OVU. 

a. 

F. 

51. 

r. 

11, 

F, 

Bl. 

F. 

M. 1 

F. 

U. j 

^F- 



At. 

F. 

Bf. 1 

F. 

JL 

F. 


F. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

' 27 

28 

eg 

30 

31 

33 

33 1 

34 

“1 

1 3C 

37 

3S 

39 

40 

41 

43 

& 

350 

«23 

636 

766 

5C2 ' 

72S 

350 

296 

244 

265 

1 

2 

16 

17 

»0 

S6 

53 

190 

403 

242 

633 

6S4 

4U 

m 

550 

707 i 

543 

038 

605 

523 

1$8 

#S27 


1 

14 

4 

49 

46 

118 

113 

Ito 

2S5 

290 

437 


662 

m 

724 

615 

070 

^1 

521 


190 

7 

6 

32 

11 

70 

36 

]34 

121 

199 

270 

£67 

418 

400 

353 

m 

674 

612 , 

77i 

096 

447 

lei 

17S 

4 

..p 

4 

... 

40 

T9 

83 

107 1 

^S7 

£01 

' 357 

541 

41€ 

536 

566 

696 

023 

0S8 

017 

499 

136 

207 



10 

15 

to 

55 

104 

MO 

193 ' 

2G5 

; 2CS 

452 

420 

492 

671 

674 

ei8 

631 

&41 

581 

146 

153 

1 

i 

3 

S 

44 ; 

56 

93 

lOS 

1S3 

213 

344 

toi 

230 

425 

517 

750 

592 

765 

639 

539 

145 

175 

6 

I 

13 

11 

13 

50 

121 

SO 

148 

, 202 ‘ 

21^ 

454 

, m 

43S 

739 

785 

58i 

730 

571 

450 

167 

190 



««« 

l5 

123 1 

71 

48 

5i 

1&7 

223 

367 


455 

m 

655 

811 

819 

728 

728 

5?1 

92 

SOS 


2 

— 

U 

1 

;iS 

97 . 

100 

104 

SJL5 

223 

413 

i 

379 

317 

750 

75i 

85S 

S&t 

m 

Bl 

92 




... 

11 

5 

47 

35 

131 i 

139 

139 

179 

1 274 

617 

-106 

7S2 

643 

726 

654 

■l£» 

iia 

192 

1 

1 

6 

10 

31 

m 

in 

70 , 

110 

tX'8 

244 

500 

a54 

616 

581 

705 

m 

741 

590 

570 

132 

151 



11 

10 

to 

14 

irvi 

110 

172 

188 

294 

396 

361 

663 

1 591 

69i 

532 

ms 

619 

541 

110 

' ISC 

... 

1 

8 

7 

41 

i £S 

103 

!05 

15k 

2!3 

Sto 

421 

3d4 

415 

m ' 

683 

6S2 

721 

643 

m 

123 

150 


•I ■ ■ 

0 ' 

8 

20 

o*'» 

SiV 

122 1 

193 

2E7 

285 

466 

m 

1 5^12 

4S4 

786 

731 

7^ 

657 

335 

111 

257 

; 

1 p 1 

> P¥ 

J 

11 

Si 

60 

66 

8£ 

103 

219 

258 

au 

1 m 

433 

m 

j 770 

640 

707 


G30 

129 

186 

1 

0 

6 

7 

18 

19 

54 

74 

161 

241 

300 

438 

2X0 

411 

5*16 

707 

036 

735 

mo 

523 

153 

330 

p- 

2 

13 

30 

!19 

64 

103 

220 

221 

246 

too 

461 

131 

436 j 

303 

863 

67B 

743 

662 

329 

139 

226 

p.. 

5 

6 

0 

19 

16 

39 

to 

122 

228 

345 

657 

%iA 

562 

4^;3 

783 

627 

WO 

4S5 

400 

130 

256 

i>ri ■■ 

1 

10 

5 

22 

12 

31 

Of 

112 

tol 

314 

5J7 

363 

, 355 

533 

712 

754 

781 

064 

603 

106 

154 

*P« 

1 

10 

13 

34 

39 

52 

91 

118 

172 

213 

367 

to 

S5 

401 

719 


sai 

744 

£24 

. 90 

166 

1 

A 

14 

24 

1 8 

8 

27 

40 


154 

201 

411 

ZH 

3S5 

418 

m 

759 

767 

708 

too 

94 

173 

1 

f| 

6 

a 

14 

U 

50 ' 

73 

112 

173 1 

SIS 

465 

217 

316 

339 

746 j 

755 1 

S03 

737 

435 

S3 

161 

1 

3 

8 

0 

14 

2J 

35 

5a 

S7 

1 138 

205 

537 

122 


409 

5U 

C31 

500 

416 

544 

m 

309 

9 

26 

80 

M2 

215 


07 

, 145 

387 

334 

385 

423 

116 

511 

373 

459 

630 

761 

532 

4£2 

130 

119 

3 

4 

29 

17 

25 

1 i 

71 

103 

176 

97 

m 

186 

, 128 

102 

iil>4 

570 

m 

707 

698 

332 

S8 

195 

1 

1 

4 

7 

12 

25 

ZO 

85 

112 

£36 

270 

647 


105 

273 

C5G 

L 692 

756 

633 

m 

43 

159 

1 

1 

6 

G 

3 

D 

24 

M 

99 

ISl i 

m 

£30 

TG 

3o3 

433 

635 

792 

733 

760 

AiQ 

75 

199 

3 

6 

IS 

16 

22 

40 

3S 

GO 

82 

52 

199 

537 

ir> 

281* 

335 

628 

777 

747 

775 

385 

07 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 
Phofobtios ojf Sexes ix Selected Castes^ 


KraBEB or Fevaleb peh thocaaicd SfALsa. 


ULfn; -lltTllA^ KAtfi. 

At 

0-5 

5—12 

12—15 

15-20 

30—40 

40 u>cf 0T«r 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

n 

7 

8 

JETinilui— ^ 










Ajda ^ 

mmm 

hi 1 

437 S 

332-8 

551-5 

2396 

8«-5 

403-5 

806-5 

Bull AgarwAl 

rif 1 

»-k 

eoi'3 

831 

1 810 

€70-3 

6S9-2 

756- 

1,006-3 

H 

iii 



3167 

&4i'7 

761-7 

CIS 

703-3 

655- 

t, Oin-ol 

•mm 

*>.■« 

Mia 


12D9‘2 

6C2- 

67j-a 

T'6-6 

503-6 

Slut *„ 

■*f 

ii ■ 

eoo2 

£3SS 

MiOS* 

eS3’2 

865- 

888 5 

0137 

Br&liKEuii Ji^atu 

mm* 

•Ml 

oos 

037-0 
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838-6 

845- 
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n Shrigod 
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STJSSIBIAET TABLE 7 . 
SCHEMES. 


Thess Echemes Illustrate tbe constitutian o£ Castes, Setni-castes and Tribes. 
1;—CiiBte proper: — 

(A),—Brahman. ' 

Main division; Poncb Gaud. 

Group T Kaiiaajiya. Lrocal endogamons section; Bundelkhandi dijliotia. 


Exo^amoui Groups. 
(I), i^wat 
(S), Ajariya 
(BI. Bicbharija 
(4). BiiADi'enya 

(5j. Mishr 


(«J. Patus. 

(6>, Ppthak 

(7) , ATftuLhya 

(8) . Pateriya 

(9) . Ebjpai 
(10). Gab get e 

(i), 58 Pmichadars. 


(11). 

( 12 ). 

(13). 


SuUere 
Chaube 
Dikahic 


(t). Ootatnia 
(t). Kaj-ak 

(3) . iSaunakia 

(4) . Upifliya 

(5) . Kauealiia 
(fi). Kuchwac 
[TL Jhara 
(8). Babel e 

PuTohlti 

(10) . Bhaundele 

(11) , Sngele 
(121- Sainele 
(13). Patele 
(14U Taurainya 
(15), Hatnsne 
(10). Sabdol 

(17) . Pasta ar 

(18) . Raocya 

(19) . Agbihotri 

(20) . Bisrele 


(21). Adorj 
{22). BUgaiaya 
(23), Baraniya 
(21). Acharya 

(25) , Gutinla Dube 

(26) . Bagnar 

(27) , Bhatchariya 

(28) . Samf 

(29) . Byaa 

(30) . Bharoria 

(31) . Jmtola ke Dobe 

(32) , Jhapura kc Divbe 
(35). Bahete 

(34) . Dunele 

(35) . Shttkul 

(36) . Sirhaiyua 
(57). Soti 

(36). Silisa Dube 

(39) . Lataiiria 

(40) . Bishdeva Tiarari 


(41) . Paihreri 

(42) . DhanwaTi ke Tewari 
(45). Dadri kc Tiwari 

(44) , Chhitar ke Tiwari 

(45) . Faroidha Dnbc 
(4)i). Kharcria Dube 

(47) , Slenchbe ke Dube 

(48) . Makrarija Dube 

(49) . Silal Piiria Dube 

(50) , Kulphartya Diibe 

(51) . Dtihrlya Dnbe 

(52) . Orcbba ke Doha 

(53) . Tinga Dube 

(54) , Fangara Dube 

(55) , Chhirattriya Dube 

(56) , Josht 

(57) . Bib ha re ke Tiwari 

(58) , Barauni ke Tiwari 


(B). KsKatriya of Bundelkband. 

Main division t Rajput. 

Local endogaraous group; Thakur. 

Exogamoiis diviaions, 

(1^ Bundela, 

(2) . Dhaudere, 

(3) . Farmar, 

IT:— 

* Instance of Tribe wliich has in part become a caste. 

Th Kkanffurs of BundflkKand :— 

Main divi^ons: Kaj-Khangors, Arakh. 

Baj Khaxgabs. 


Exogamoua septs. 

(1). Bel'gotia. — Revere the Bel tree which they never ent or injure. 

(S!), Bela*gotia.—Revere the Bela plant and never cut it, etc, 

, (3). Samad gotia,—Hold the Samud tree sacred. 

' (4). Sumj—Profess to be descended from, and be worshippers of the sun, 
(5), Giiae,—Culled after the iguana (Guae) which they never injure. 

(6J, Nag.—Revere the serpent and never destroy any snake. 

(7) . Ghur. — Revere the horse (Ghur, ghora) Never mount one and will not 

allow them to Im used in marriage proeesslona. 

(8) . HathL—Revere the elephant. 

(9) . Gau.—Have the cow as a totem. 

(10). Magar, — The alligator ia their totem. Special nets of worship are piiid 
to it ut weddings, etc, 

(ID. Chandan-guae,—Another species of iguana. They never injure it, 

(12) , Kusara.—Revere the Kusam tree and never use clothes died in its juice. 

(13) . Nim,—Revere the Nim tree and never use its fruit or cut it. 

(14) . Karil,—ReveretbeKarilTree, 

(15) , Chan war.—Have rice as a totem. Never eat it. 

(16) . Haldi.—Revere the tunueric plant and never uae iU dye, etc. 

(LS) I name not known. 
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Arakhs, 

Exogamotti Septs:— 

(1) , Lshher Gotla.—Abstain from toucbiog tbe Labera tree 'ffbtcb ii tbeir 

totem. 

(2) . Ent.—Ent, a brick. Never use bricks, all their houses are made, with 

plain wattle and mud. 

(3) . Hothi,—Revere the elephant. 

(t). Gan.—*Cow is worshipped. 

(oh Pahati.—Not known. 

(6) . Chandao.—Worship the Chandan Tree and never barm it, 

(7) . Chanwar.—Chanwar, Rice, They never eat rice or touch it, 

(8) . GUora —Revere the horse. 

(‘Jj. Sandal.—This is Eponymous, the sept being mlled after the Sandilya 
Brahman who saved the woman ( v* tradition of Raj‘Khan gars 
in text). 

It will be noted that Sandal-goda occurs only among the jungly section e£ 
the Tribe, 

III.—Instance o£ aemi-Rajput tribe. 

Bhilala, 

Main Divisions :—Badi and CAAafi. 

Septs:—Badi. 

(1) . Kawat, 

(2) . Wsskala. 

(3) . Tandwala. 

(4) . Jamra. 

These four tribes form the aristocracy of the Bhilalas. 

They do not drink wine or eat fowls. They have not at yet become a distinct 
hypergamous group but seem to be tending towards it. 

There are 44 more exogamoas groups in the Badi section. To give their names 
would be waste of space. They are totemistic. 

Chhotl. 

Is similarly divided into 58 septs of totemisdc origin. 

These septs are all exogamous. 

iV, Pure lrU}e;— 

BhUs;— 

Are divided into two big endognmous groups ‘ Badi’ and 'Chhoti.’ 

Badi is divided into 52 and Cbhoti into 9 exogamous groups. 

They are all totemistic many eponymous but far the greater number called 
after trees, animals, etc. I’ery few appear to be territorial. 

An instance of totemism has been given in the text. 


V. 

Losi of Caste 

Sondhias. 

1. 

Ch^ahAD ^ 


2. 

Salanki 

No. fSl. 

3. 

FedihAr 

(7». 

4. 

Parmar 

Rajpnb „ (17>, 

5, 

Torwar 

Sondhias 

d. 

Gbakt 

r 

7, 


Hypergamoas 

S. 

Kachwibba 

only taking 

9. 

Tag*r 

daughters from 

10. 

Blori ^ 

Septs 11-24. 

11. 


12. 

Dhulob^ 


13. 

Soti. 


14. 

CimrdtOa 


13, 

GendolAa 


16. 

ChAEtdel. 


11. 

Aad. 


18. 

LapdL * 


19. 

Kajola, 


20. 

LudA. 


21. 

AmaU 


22. 

DhAffan. 


23. 

J^naL 


34. 

BatDawcla 



'Pedibar' from 'Pedurc'"fencn'’ 

Boreaa fromBor tree which they nct'Sr injure. 
Aacl from a dock, they do not injDrc them. 

Meaning and Origin of other groopi are not 
known. 


a 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OccuPATroH. 

161. Tntrodtut&ry .—The record with which we deal in this Chapter was made 
in cotamns 9,10 and II of theschedule, and the resnlts will be found in Impemt 
Tables XV and XVL The treatment differed on this occasion from that adopted 
in 1891. 

No ages were recorded, actual worhera and dependenia were separated, 
while, though the general scheme of classification was the same, an attempt 
wns made to distinguish between makers and sellers, and between home indus¬ 
tries and those carried on in factories. 

The scheme contains 8 Classes^ 24 Orders, ?9 Snb-orders and 520 
Groups. la a few coses some further sub-dividing of the groups was 

made. 

The record of the subaidiary as well as the principal occupations which was 
carried out on this occasion has been useful in distinguishing between the 
occupation actually followed and a traditional cast© occupation. Thus a 
Brahman who did not actually follow the occupation of a priest as a means 
of livelihood, often returned it as hia occupation, when in reality he at most 
only occasionally officiated at ceremonies. 

One of the difficulties met with was the correction of entries made in 
general terms such as NatthisirlatV* “ Nauhri dukandari** etc. I am on the 
whole, however, surprised at the care which has been used in making the 
entries and the details shewn-it was, moreover, often possible to correct an 
ambiguous entry, and the few which it was not possible to correct beat but a 

very small ratio to the whole return. 

It must be remembered that the record of these occupations was not easy 
and that the class of man who acts as an enumerator in Central India is not, 
as a rule, very brilliant. 

The actual number of occupations recorded is enormous, especially in 
towns such as Indore, and some confusion is sure to have arisen in sub-divid- 
iug, still on the whole the record is as accurate as other statistics, and a useful 

one. 

I would draw attention to the entry in column 11 which recorded 
« Dependents.*’ This was found to be far the moat difficult column to fill in 
in the whole schedule and especially so in the esse of women. The r ule was 
that a person, who was dependent on aomeone for her livelihood, should be 
eutered as dependent on the profession which the person who supported her 
followed. 

Thus the wife of a Bhisti, who was dependent on him for her Buhsistence 
would be returned in column 11 as “Bhisti” meaning that she was dependent 
on a man who followed the occupation of a Bhisti. If a woman, when asked if 
abe had an occupation, said “ yes, ooofciug,’* further inquiries were made as to 
whether she only cooked at home for her own household, or cooked for others 
Cor wages. In the first case her husbaod’a occupation would be entered in column 
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lit in fhe other case this coltuna would be left blimk, the retomof “ Coot '* 
being mide Id column 9. 

To ensure uniformity of classification I allowed no combination or 
classification of occupations to be made until the return ^was complete for all 
Central India. 

No translation of names was permitted} only vernacular termSf exactly as 
recorded in the books, being used. I saw to the classification myself when the 
return was finished} this ensured at least uniformity of error. 

1 must add that these remarks do not apply to the figures received from 
Gwalior State. There, as 1 understand} the dassification was done during 
tabulation. This was a pity, I think, as tabulators even if they could be trusted 
not to classify carelcsdy} are very apt to bare their own views on the subject^ 
and when not cognizant of local term9}areaptto enter an occupation where they 
think it best soits to save the trouble of reference. 

Some instances of this I noticed In the returns sent from Gwalior 
notably female anthorS} female barbers, pearl divers, dancing girls, female 
doctors with diploma. 

The record is on the whole acenrateond as its chief use is for broad compari¬ 
son the result may be considered to hare justified the trouble expended on its 
compilation. 

162 Dependents .record of dependents was made in 1S91. I have already 
explained how the entry was written up in column 11. The largest number of 
dependents is found in the commercial part of the population and amounts to 
about 57 per cent. 

This is doe, no doubt, to the generally wealthy condirion of this cloai 
whose women folk are only concerned with the ordinary operations of a 
household, and contribute nothing to the family income. 

sia-^vi 3. The professional clasBes come next with 53 per cent., the agricultural 

ill.s an d industrial following with 4S per cent, and 47 per cent, respectively. 

This is what one would expect. In the case of the agriculturists it is not 
always easy to say when a person does or does not really do work. I tliink 
the return is a correct one and shews the care which was taken to discriminate 
between actual workers and those who only help occasionally during the crop 
aeaaon. 

IG^ Local Distribution ,—Again taking the same four groups we find that in 
23^ 230 4 S 3 T Central India 50 per cent, belonging to the agricultural 17 per cent, to the 
industrial, 2 per cent, to the commercial and 1 per cent- to the professional, 
or 70 per cent, in all. the remaining 30 per cent, being distributed through the 
other classes. In 1391 the figures were agricultural 43 percent., industrial 13 
per cent.} commercial 3 percent, and professional 1 per cent. Only the com¬ 
mercial return shews a fill, and this must be due to difference of classification 
as commerce has actually increa^dvery consiiierably owing to the opeoiag of 
lallways and formation of new trade centres. 

As an iustance of the improvement which the more detailed classifi cation 
2Ji—vm-3, has made I may quote the return for pleaders. In 1391 there were some-S ,(Cfi 
pleaders and law agents returned for Central India which must have been very 
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much aboTfi the truth, Added to TTliich they Trere served by 33 clerkft only. 

On ihis occasion there are 304 pleaders only, which Is I fancy much, nearer the 2il—viii*s. 

mark. 


The Naturnl Division fignrea shew no p'eat dtScrencea save that Plateau 
figure a are generally lower. The ratio of agricnltural to total population being 
7 per cent and 3 per cent lower in the case of the Plateau than it is in the 238~[l-fi. 
other tracts. Dependents in the Plateau are always in excess of actual workers. ,^,8. 

Of the districts Uaghelkband is the most agricultural, its pre-eminence 
depending on the numbers returned in groups 37C, “Uent payers unspecified”, and 
38 "Farm servants”, that is permanent liands, not daily labourers. Bbopawar 
comes next and Indore Residency last some 40 per cent behind Bagbelkhand. [j| ^j 

Bundelkband shews the highest figures in indnstrial population, most being 
returned in groups 78, "Cow keepers and milk asllers”, 97 "Grain and pulso 
dealers” 93 “Grain purchasers”, 100 “Oil pressers”, lOI "Oil sellers”, 103 
"Sweetmeat sellers” and 123 “Betel sellers”. Bhopal which comes next has its 
highest returns under groups 149 "Grass, hay and fodder sellers'^ and 163 
"Masons and builders”. 


It is interesting to note the very different position here held by the two « « n 
charges which compose the eastern side of the Agency, 

The most commercial charge is Gwalior which returns large figures under 
groups 392 *' Baukera ”, 394 “ Money changers ” and 398 “ Shopkeepers 
unspecified”, 

Malwa which comes next shew a the same groups and also 402 “ Brokers 
and Agents.” 

Indore Residency heads the list of professional occupations, groups 447, 

"Church and temple services^', and 452 “Teachers and professors” coming first, 
Biindelkhand comes next with high figures in 444 "Priests” and 447 ‘‘Church 
and temple service”, 

IGi: Mah a^d Fetjiah cempation. —The principal male occupations are—H— 2 ii— IX'3 
Defence in which no women at ail have been returned, Ill-Civil and military 
oflScera where there are 6 women to 100 men, I—Administration where there .. ■i 
are 7 women to 100 men, XIX—Transport and storage where there are 13 
women to IQO men. 

In V—Agriculture, VH—Food, XII—Textile fabrics, XV—Wood and ” ” " 
cane, and XVI—Drugs, women and men bear the burden almost equally. 

The occupations, which women preponderate in are those in XXIII—Inde¬ 
finite and disreputable, where there are 347 women to 100 men, VlII—where ” ’’ ' 

there are 118 women to lOO men, and XXII—General labour and earth work, 
where there are 95 women to 100 men. 

Subsidiary Table X. shews much the same thing in detail for certain occupa- 242— X-4,- 

tions. Women landlords are 47 to 100 men. Most are met with in Gwalior 
State. 

As cultivators women no doubt do, a large share at certain seasons and 
it must be remembered tiiat It is very hard to separate dependents and actual " " 

workers in this class, and probably a certain number oE dependents have been 
wrongly entered as pleaders and clerks women do nothing or little. The 
priestesses returned come from Gwalior State. 
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165, Comhined occupati&ns t —Oi those who go Eo for adtsitllary oceupationa, 
herdsman heiid ibc lUt with 16 per cent. Their pn/per oecuiwtioQ falls in 
Cliips li, their clutf subsidEary occupations in D. They are engaged mostly in 
76 Cow and buflalo keej^ers and milk nod butter sellers 

■lloney lenders come second. They appear to engage mostly xa agricul¬ 
ture. I have UQ doubt that ownership o'rer land due tu menguge has been 
taken as eTitithug thciu to roturn tbia cfllling as their profession. There is a 
feeling against giving “ Money lending as an oocup:itioD. 

Goldsmiths come next, their subsidiary occupations falling under agricul¬ 
ture (3 reruns jjecified. A certain amount of this also is certainly accounted 
for by mortgage us many men 'v’lio are goldsmiths by Ciiste return this occupa¬ 
tion instead of ** Money lenltug when in truth is is the last that they 
subsist by. 

Leather-workers folloxv “ Agriculture and unskilled labour ”, which is 
probably the same thing in this as all these men assist in the holds in the 
crop season. Weavers are similarly situated. 

The priest return shews bow ajmmon it is to return “ Priest’' as on occupa¬ 
tion when it is not so. Thus the priest’s own occupation falls in column 17, but 
most priests are engaged in agriculture, which is no doxxbt their real principal 
occupation, in Haghelkhand Biahman agricidturtsts abound. 

Like barri-tcrs-at-law in England plraders seem to follow everything 
except laxv, as a profession. 

166, Utban and Rural :—Central India is so rural and its towns so little separat¬ 
ed in ebarocter from villages that 1 have only taken the 9 chief towns as places 
which may be considered urban for our purpose. Even then the figures for 
urban areas are very amalL 

Of course the agrlcultiind population is found almost entirely in villages, only 

1 per cent residing in towns. The return for dependents is acent, in 
towns and 90 per cent in villages, and shews that families are about the same in 
each case. 

. There is no praponderance of industrial population in towns, only 9 per cent 
being founxL It shews that our industries are carried on largly in the villages^ 
and the products only come to urban markets for sale. The sub-orders, which 
stand first are 53 Leather-workers 95 per cent, in villages, 41 Cotton 
93 per cent and IS Vegetable substwees 91 jier cent 

The sub-orders JU 0 i>t common in towns are 1 Civil service 74 per cent, 

2 Army 78 per cent, 28 Book printing 79 per cent., 65 Literature 63 per 
cent, and 68 Engineering 56 per cent. 

1 (i7, Provincial Jsub'divtshns of tub-ordertt —'Some aub-dividing was done* i 
do not think oommeut is needed, the table explains itself, and at the same 
time shews thas the nuh«dividing was not well carried out, as for instance 
8dUrO Manager’s clerks and accountants are returned among merchants, and 
only 74 servants for tlkcm alL 

Such minute sub-dtvtdb»g was far beyond the oipacity of our enumerators 
and of the |ieople also. 

iRg, Hom'itndFneiory Indttstriesi —An attempt was made todhtnnguish between 
home and E:>ciory ioduri tries, but 1 cannot say tlmi it was successful, the disduction 


f 
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was apparently too subtle for tlie cuutnerator. Tlie Census Gommtssioner of 
Gwalior i>tate found the eaiue thing and writes '• Table XV' mth the some* 

“ what ehiboraTe instructions connected with it seems to have Ijeen rather ton 
COTDplicatei for the class of enumerators available in Gw'alior.” 

I have» 1)0waver, obtained special returns from fuctorlei* which will shew* 
how the figures fall. 

Rail ways, Aerated* water works, and Printing offices have only factory 
working hands in them. 

1 do not: know how the Collieries come to have home workers among their 
staif, but 1119 am so returned, unless 6he\'’ are charcoal dealers wrongly classed. 

_ _ , / 32:'-IV4 

The staple industries of Central India dealing with Cotton,” Leather’' 
and “ Flour” arc practically entirely home iudustrics. „ „ „ 

The Arsenal figures are peculiar. I do not know who works at home in this 
case. It is thus seen that those who carry cm industrial work away from their 
homes form a very uisignificant fmetiun of the total number of actual workers. 

169. Not* on Muiufiferif in Centred India : — Certain information was ool Jeered 
on this subject with regard to the Victoria Memorial Scholarship Fund, and ii 
was suggested that it might be inserted in the Chapter on Occujiatlon. 

The Census returns shew 1,1 S3 midwives. 

The classes of people from whom tlie midwife comes are usually JTais, 
liasors, Buiais, !)larathas and to a le.ss extent Brahman widows. 

The occupation in the case of the first four dosses is hcreditnfy, and also 
porticulir to a certain village and family. Their knowledge, if it am be called 
so is entirely empiriml. A young woman learns by attending cases in company 
with an old one, and ot the expense of pTor patients picks up sufficient infor- 
matiou to eaable her to deal with the rich. 

As an example of the method of treatmeni generally pursued I will give 
tliat common in Bnndelkhand. 

Here the services of both Noi and Basor midwife arc employed but at 
different periods of the process. 

As soon as the woman commences to fee! pains the Nai midwife is called 
in who massages and oils the woman’s body while all her lady friends stand 
round and encourage her with the assurance that the kbonr wilt soon be over. 

As soon as her time approaches the woman is taken off her bed and seated on 
two bricks akiut three inches off the ground. She ig supported from behind by 
her friends, who also hold her so that she may not draw a breath at the moment 
when the child is born as it is supposed to make it difficult to remove the 
placenta should this occur. The midwife sits herself in front to receive the 
child. As soon as the child is born it is taken by the Nai midwife in her hand, and 
the Baser midwife is called in. The child is in the meantime wrapped in a cloth 
and put on the ground. 

If the new born child appears weak the midwife places some grass on the 
after birth which is still connected with umbilical cord, the irritation and heat 
thus produced being said to communicate itself to the child and quicken it. 

On the arrival of the Baaor the Nai leaveg. The Baser woman cuts the 
cord and looks after the woman for three or four days. 

J 
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tn cases where the delivery is likely to be didicult the Basor woman ia 
sent for beforehand, who rubs the woman with oil while her friends shew her 
eompHcftted designs on paper, and colours, also making her drink w-ater sanctified 
by mantTas, and in which holy atones are dipped. 

If this fails, and the most skilful midwife can do nothing, it is deft to 
nature, and when the child is dead it is removed by hand. 

After the child is born the midwife washes it and then fumigates it by 
burning aniseed beside it. 

The greatest care is taken to exclude every particle of air from the room, 
even holes being carefully filled up as a breath of fresh air is considered most 
dangerous. 

The mother, as long as the Baser woman is in attendanoe, is fed on guv and 
apices, as owing to the low caste Basor’s presence she may not touch cooked 
food. The woman and child are daily rubbed with oil. 

When the auspicious day, usually a T uesday, Thursday or Sunday, is fixed 
the woman uiid child are w;»sbed and the house the Basor being sent 
away. 

The Nai woman returns and attends to the mother. On the tenth day 
after the delivery tiie dasthami” as it is called, the mother and child are 
washed again and a feast is given to che relatives. From this moment the mother 
mixes freely as before with her people. 

In cases of difficult delivery the methods of these midwives are barbarous 
in the extreme. 

The midwife ofich uses her heels, or even jumps upon the lying*ln"woman 
to hasten actron, the results may he imagined. I'his is done because there is 
a belief that in cases of this kind the child has caught hold of the mother’s heart 
and must be induced to leave go J 

As a rule the child is allowed no food for three days, save perhaps a little 
<7wr, on the fourth day it is given a drink of cow’s urine and then put to the 
breast. 

Another remedy in difficult cases is to tickle the nostrils of the woman or 

the buck of her throat which causes her to aneene, or be side, tlie exertion aid¬ 
ing the delivery. 

That accidents should often happen is hardly surprising. Yet the people 
prefer the rude methods of tbeir hereditary to those of a trained nurse 

Thus the states of Hatlani, Sailana nnd Sitamriu state there is some pre* 
judice among various classes to employ a trninel midwife so long as they can 
obtain the services of a country*exi>erieneed Dhai of the places.” 

1 myself when in Nowgoog tried hard to get mid wives to obtain some 
instruction at the hospital, but I found that the people would cot support me 
and attempts failed, kor some reason they looked askance at any womtiu, who 
bud been taught more than her fellow workers nnd esperiincnt could tench. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IT 


Distribution of the Agricultural Population bg District and I^utur^ Divistoftt 
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DUtribution of the Industrial Population by District and Aatural Division. 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE IV. 

Distribution of the Industrial Popuh.tion hij Domsstie and Fticidnj Industries. 
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Dhtrihudon of the Commercial Population by District and Naturd Diehion^ 
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SUBS! DIART TABLE TL 


Distrfbution of iht Frofessional Population l>j District and Natural Division. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL 

SeleeUd oceupaiions 1901 and 1891. 
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